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speaks  louder 
than  words 


. . .  about  our  revolutionary,  new 
Single  Rate  Plan 

When  we  announced  a  single-rate  policy  so  national 
advertisers  could  buy  our  papers  in  combination  from 
the  retail  store  rate  card  — we  got  speeches,  editorials 
and  applause. 

How  about  linage? 

Ah !  that  followed  faster  than  we  dared  hope. 

In  four  months  we  racked  up  $574,346.80  in  addi¬ 
tional  national  advertising. 

Could  there  be  better  proof  of  advertisers’  approval? 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


IN  SEPTEMBER 

LARGEST  GAIN  OF  ANY 
NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER 

IN  total  advertising 
IN  retail  advertising 
IN  department  store  advertising 
IN  classified  advertising 

TOTAL  SEPTEMBER  GAIN...148,000  LINES 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1964  the  Journal-Ainerieaii  is  UP  in 
every  major  category  of  advertising  —  retail,  department  stores, 
national,  classified,  hotels  &  restaurants,  amusements,  real  estate, 
used  cars  and  automotive. 

TOTAL  9  MONTH  GAIN  .1,472.000  LINES 
UP  IN  CIRCUUTION 

For  the  six-month  period  ending  September  30  average  Sunday 
circulation  of  the  Journal-American  was  I  P  160.000;  week-day 
circulation  was  UP  32,000. 

Source:  Media  Records.  Gains  are  against  comparable  months  of 
previous  year,  with  exception  of  1963  strike  period.  In  these  months, 
the  last  comparable  period  is  used  for  comparison. 

New  York 

Jourri^^^inerican 

Represented  Nationally  By  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Times-Union  Los  Aneeles  Herald-Examiner  San  Francisco  News  Cali  Bulletin 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  New  York  Journal-American  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Baltimore  News  American  San  Antonio  Light  Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  San  Francisco  Examiner  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 
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-they  can  dam  it  no  longer! 


Today’s  marketing  masters  are  surging  with  the 
supps.  They’re  capturing  markets  with  a  swelling 
torrent  of  communicating  power. 

Each  ad  they  run  in  Parade,  This  Week  and  Family 
Weekly  is  sweeping  areas  selling  90  per  cent  of  all 
retailed  goods. 


inoi/rart!^ 
ft)  get 

more  c/o//oro 
mhoeK^prtnt 
media! 

haircut,  or  a  plane  to  come  down. 

In  the  supps,  you  get  57  million  primary  readers, 
19  out  of  20  reading  in  the  home.  2V^  times  as  many 
readers  per  dollar  as  you  get  in  Life,  twice  as  many 
as  in  Look,  5  women  for  every  3  in  women’s  maga¬ 
zines...  u;i7Z  be  reading  your  ad  itself! 


It  saturates  these  273  areas  as  deep  as  95  per  cent. 

This  one  great  towering  wave  of  advertising  power 
can  virtually  crush  competition  in  the  weeklies  or 
women’s  magazines.  It  can  carry  2, 3, 4  times  as  many 
millions  of  readers  to  the  advertiser’s  message  itself.  It 
will  put  dominance  in  the  hands  of  marketers  who 
factually  measure  media. 


That’s  not  pass-on... power! 

Equally  astonishing:  the  coverage  of  the  supps.  They 
average  70%  penetration  in  273  markets.  'The  supps 
flood  these  retail-rich  areas  with  8  copies  for  every  5 
the  weeklies  can  boast.  And  no  ten-commercials-an- 
hour  TV  hit,  however  costly,  can  approach  them. 


Against  this  measurable  torrent  of  pay-oflF  power, 
weeklies  project  their  millions  of  book-borrowers 
—skimmers  and  skippers  who  rarely  reach  the  ads. 
The  undammable  truth:  in  pay-off  response,  the 
supps  keep  beating  the  weeklies  as  much  as  2  to  1, 
the  women’s  magazines  3  to  1. 

Why?  It’s  no  secret  (any  more).  Simmons  has  made 
it  clear— almost  every  copy  of  every  issue  of  the  supps 
is  read  in  the  home.  'That’s  where  the  family  decides 
to  buy  your  brand— or  your  competitor’s. 

But  almost  3  out  of  10  "readers”  the  weeklies  pick 
up  (or  vice  versa)  are  just  Ailing  time— waiting  for  a 


But  the  supps  hold  and  deliver  an  even  more  re¬ 
markable  margin  of  power— the  massive  attention  of 
these  millions  of  families  who  turn  to  the  supps  every 
Sunday  morning  first  thing  after  the  headlines.  On 
strictly  objective  criteria— Roper,  Starch,  audited  re¬ 
sponse,  newspaper  studies— the  supps  are  by  far  the 
American  family’s  most  fixed  reading  habit. 

They  come  for  the  editorial— and  stay  for  the  ads. 
And  focus  the  most  massive  primary  readership  in 
media  history  on  your  product  message— or  your 
competitor’s. 

Can  you  afford  to  stay  out? 


Parade 

ThisWfeek 

74 

NEWSPAPERS 

12,300,000 

CIRCULATION 

all  primary 

42 

NEWSPAPERS 

13,000,000 

CIRCULATION 

all  primary 

157 

NEWSPAPERS 

4,500,000 

CIRCULATION 

all  primary 

Send  the  Supps.. .  and  you  take  over  fast! 
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YOUR 

GOLDEN  KEYS 
TO  GROWTH 
IN  FLORIDA 


There  are  two  golden  keys  to  your  soles  growth  in 
Florida. 

One  is  Pinellas  County,  one  of  the  nation's  great- 
growth  markets  and  fastest  growing  of  Florida's  major 
newspaper  markets  during  1963  with  a  4.2%  popu¬ 
lation  increase. 


The  other  is  the  circulation  of  The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  Evening  Independent.  Only  these  newspapers 
effectively  cover  Pinellas  ...  no  other  newspapers 
have  circulation  of  consequence  in  this  rich  market. 

Pinellas  Growth  Comparison 

1963  1962  Increase 

E.  B.  I.  $876,432,000  $844,584,000  $  31,848,000 
Retail  Sales  $622,738,000  $582,652,000  $  40,086,000 
Automotive  $119,543,000  $109,214,000  $  10,329,000 

(Soles  Monogement,  June  1964) 

During  the  past  12  n^onths.  Times  daily  circulation  in¬ 
creased  6,760  (Sunday  7,569).  The  average  Pinellas 
County  family  income  is  $5,367.  This  means  that  the 
value  of  Times  readership  increased  by  $36,227,250 
in  a  single  year. 


Use  both  keys  to  unlock  the  treasure  chest  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  Florida’s  rich  west  coast.  Use  their  golden 
magic  today  for  6' more  profitable  tomorrow. 
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Total  Net  Paid  Circulation 


Morning  _  _  .  128,922 
Sunday  _  -  _  137,326 
Evening  ...  18,690 

ABC  Audit  3/31/64 


Prtrrsburg  iTimpB 

FLOnOA  $  MST  NiWSPAPft 


and 


Evening  Independent 


OCTOBER 


16-17— Associated  PrMs  Association  of  Florida,  Capa  Kannady. 

16-17— City  Editors  Conferance,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City.  • 

16- 18— National  Science  Foundation  Seminar  on  Science  News,  School  q1 

Journalism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  ^ 

17 —  Northern  Illinois  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  UniversiL 
Center,  DeKalb. 

17-18 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Auociation,  Sharaton-Chicago  Hotel,  Chica^ 

17- 18 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Fort  Sumter  Hotel,  C  .arlastos 

18- 20— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mason  City 
Iowa. 

18-20 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Heart  of  Spartss 
burg  Motel,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

18-20— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-20 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus 

18- 20 — New  York  Associated  Press  Association,  Hilton  Inn,  Tarryt-'wn. 

19 —  Illinois  Associated  Press  Publishers  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago 

19— New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  Sheraton  Plaza  HotsI 

Boston. 

l9-2(^lnternational  Federation  of  Audit  Bureaus  of  Circulation,  Rrt 
General  Assembly,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

19- 30 — ^Women's  Editors  Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Ur 

varsity.  New  York.  t 

20- 22 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  20th  general  assembly,  Hotw 
Maris  Isabel,  Mexico  City. 

21- 22— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  SOth  Anniversary  Annual  Msetinoj 

Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York.  j 

21- 23— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association  (lnternational|j 

Dallas-Hilton,  Dallas,  Texas.  I 

22- 23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Better  Newspaper  Institute,  Nstssuj 
Inn,  Princeton. 

22-24— PNPA  annual  convention,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  Pi. 

22- 24— National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisers,  Conrad  Hilto- 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

23- 24 — Michigan  Press  Association  Advertising  Managers'  Confereflci.| 
Capitol  Park  Hotel,  Lansing. 

23 — Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Members,  Seattle. 

23-24— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers,  Hobl 

Benson,  Portland. 

25-28 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Sheraton. 
Cleveland  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

28- 31 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Production  Managers,  La  Casa  di:| 
Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

29 —  Bureau  of  Advertising,  AN  PA,  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  oil 

National  Advertisers  and  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 

Agencies,  seminar  and  luncheon.  Savoy  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

3 1 -Nov.  I — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Christopher  Inn,  Columbui 


NOVEMBER 

8-1 1— American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Sherator 
Chicago  Hotel. 

8- 1 1 — Association  of  National  Advertisers.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Vs 

9- 20— American  Press  Institute  seminar  on  Now  Methods  of  Newspapr 

Production,  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

1 1- 14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  St.  Petersburg,  Ra. 

12 —  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Sports  News  Workshor 
Castleton  Hotel,  New  Castle. 

12-1^— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associatlcl 
Tyoe  Motel,  Olympia,  Wash. 

15- 18 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  aR4 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

16- 17 — Seventh  Annual  Freedom  of  Information  Center  Conference,  Uni 
versify  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

17- 21— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Mountain  Shaao* 
Phoenix  and  Executive  House,  Scottsdale.  Ariz. 

18- 19 — International  Federation  of  Editors  (FIEJ),  Centre  de  Conference 
Internationales,  Paris,  France. 

18- 21 — National  Editorial  Association  Fall  Meeting  &  Trade  Show,  Picl 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago.  III. 

19 —  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Sports  News  Workshop 
Easton  Hotel,  Easton. 

19-21 — International  Labor  Press  Association  ( AFL-CIO-CLC) ,  Interne 
tional  Inn,  Washington,  D.C. 

21 — Northern  Illinois  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Pick  Cor 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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Advertisers  in  Los  Angeles 
say  '77/  take  The  Times!" 


...is  it  because  we  give  trading  stamps? 

No  stamps.  We  deliver  the  premium  Los  well  over  half  the  buying  power  of  the  nation’s 
Angeles  market  instead.  The  Times  reaches  2nd  largest  market.  The  most  of  the  best. 
54%  of  the  area’s  $7, 000-plus  families.  76%  of  Result?  The  Times  carries  74%  of  all  advertis- 
those  earning  $15,000 and  more.  812,000 above-  ing  in  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  newspapers, 
average  families  every  weekday — 1,149,000  No  gimmicks.  We  just  deliver  longer  lines  and 
every  Sunday.  An  audience  that  accounts  for  bigger  sales  at  check-out  stands. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 

Nationally  represented  by  Creamer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  and  Onnabee,  Inc. 


When  top  management  is 
deciding  how  to  use  an 


^rwin  ^  C^oii^ 


★  ★  ★ 


umn 


The  Baltimore  Sun,  like  all  newspapers,  is  concerned  witb 
everything  under  the  sun,  including  the  welfare  of  :iew8- 
papermen.  In  a  not-too-rare  humane  outburst,  it  asked:  '‘What 


Editions  Published:  Eastern,  Midwest.  Southwest,  Pacific  Coast 
Distributed  everywhere  every  business  day. 


...help  them  decide.  Tell  your  sales  story  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  their  every- business • 
day- source  for  important  business  information. 


WE'D  HAVE  BEEN  IN  A) 
t  REAL  STEW  WITHOUT 

fZ^Editorff  Publisher /j 


-  Old-timers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news — even  in  Bongo 
Bongo  country. 

Name .  . 

Address  .  . 

City .  Zone  ...  State . 

Company . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•SO  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10022 

16.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


is  the  White  House  trying  to  hide?  Some  days  have  passed 
since  Peter  Lisagor,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  bumpt-d  hit 
head  on  a  lamp  post  while  attending,  or  maybe  participating  in 
is  the  phrase,  one  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  walking-talking  press  con¬ 
ferences.  No  bulletin  on  his  condition  has  since  come  from  the 
White  House.  Why  not?  Are  reporters  expendable?” 

—Heady  headst  *'No  Nudes  is  Good  Nudes”— ITi/limantic  (Gonn.) 
Chronide;  "Speech  Expert  Says:  Mummy  Thouln'l  Ulh  PufT  Puff 
for  Twain’*— /4fhu<|uer9ue  (N.  M.)  Journal;  “Advice  To  Muinty 
Wumsy:  Culsy  Oulsy  the  Dwivel**— (Uluh)  Standard- 
E.xaminer;  “Businessmen  Buy  Beatle  Bed  Sheets”— Minneapolu 
Tribune;  “Hunting  Season  Here:  Here’s  How  To  Kt^p  You  From 
Being  Statistic”— Grants  (N.M.)  Daily  Beacon;  “Viva  Vino!  It’i 
Vintage  Year”— Seattle  Times;  “Lincoln  Legends,  Lore,  I.and- 
marks  Abound  in  Illinois”— Chicago  Tribune;  “Nagging  Ol’  Hag 
Loses  Mate,  81,  To  No-Nag  Nag”— Seattle  Post-lniclligencer;  ‘"N 
Eph  Ew  Kin,  What  Relation?”— (by  Henry  Norton,  telegraph 
editor,  jyichita  (Kas.)  Beacon,  over  story  about  a  nephew  and  two 
uncles  enrolled  in  a  second  grade  at  school)  ;  “LBJ  Reports  On  Re- 
port  to  Cut  Reports”— Los  Angeles  Herald-Express;  “Market  Turns 
Pale  Over  New  Asian  dash  but  Basically  It’s  in  the  Pink”— Los 
Angtdes  Times;  “Women  Wage  War  With  Wet  Wash,  Win”— 
—Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily  Northwestern;  “Nobody  Nose  How  Much 
Hay  Fever  Victims  Suffer”— Indianapolis  News. 

— Two  newspapermen  bear  identical  names.  E&P  recently 
carried  an  item:  “Daniel  J.  Dwyer  appointed  to  two  high 
positions  on  a  New  York  State  daily.”  There  is  another  Daniel  J. 
Dwyer  who  is  continuing  as  managing  director  of  the  affiliated 
firms,  Associated  Newspaper  Consultants  and  Foreign  &  Domes¬ 
tic  tv  and  R  Station  Installation  Co . Dix  Mix  of  the 

Copley  Los  Angeles  Area  Newspapers  calls  his  colunm  “Dick’s 
Mixture”.  .  .  .  Clipped  from  Robert  Sylvester’s  column.  New 
York  Daily  News:  “Four  students  at  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
at  New  Paltz  have  put  together  an  interesting  pool.  Each  de 
posited  five  bucks  and  took  his  chance  on  hb  nearby  home 
town  newspaper.  These  are  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal,  Kingston 
Daily  Freeman,  Port  Jervis  Union-Gazette  and  Newburgh  News. 
Seems  that  all  four  papers  fully  endorsed  the  installation  of 
zip  code  numbers  for  the  territory.  The  pool  will  be  won  by 
the  player  whose  home  town  paper  first  puts  its  own  zip  code 
number  on  its  masthead.”  I 

I 

Woe  There!  \ 

It’s  time  to  be  alarmed  when  ...  | 

The  slot  man  laughs  at  your  serious  heads  and  scowls  at  your  | 
fuimy  ones. 

I 

They  take  you  off  the  financial  advice  column  and  start  sending  i 
you  nut  for  coffee. 

The  city  editor  praises  the  way  you  do  school,  service,  club  and 
personal  notes.  Says  he  won’t  let  anyone  do  them  but  you. 

The  copy  boy  phones  in  sick  and  they  use  you  for  his  fill-in. 

The  boss  keeps  assigning  you  to  stories  with  the  commeni, 
“Don’t  gdve  roe  more  than  one  graph.” 

You're  repeatedly  detailed  to  take  visitors  through  the  plant. 

You  tell  the  assistant  city  editor  that  your  father-in-law  has 
offered  you  $2  a  week  more  to  work  in  his  iron  foundry  and  the 
assistant  city  editor  exclaims:  “Grab  it!” 

Assignments  are  handed  out  for  election  night,  and  your  chore 
is  to  see  that  there’s  enough  sugar,  mustard  and  potato  salad  to 
go  around. 

Ihe  managing  editor  teUs  you  that  you’re  the  only  one  he’U 
trust  to  pick  up  his  tuxedo  at  the  cleaner’s. 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  TravtUt 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  10.  1064 


The  OREGONIAN 

—Daily  and  Sunday 

THE  OREGaiM  JOURNAL 

—Monday  through  Saturday 

Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


Know  how  you  can  advertise 
in  a  city  and  capture  a 


whole  state?  And  then  some?  V 

Just  buy  The  Oregonian  and 
The  Oregon  Journal,  out  here  in 
Portland.  These  are  1  »  A 

the  two  growing  newspapers 
of  The  Northwest.  And  they 

cover  more  than  Q  out  of  JQ  homes  in  Portland, 
more  than  \  L  the  homes  in  all  of  Oregon. 

'  ^  (Plus  a  nice  big  chunk  of 
Washington). 


That's 


in  the 


■  ^^Portland  metro-market,# 

altogether.  WflEW  » 

What  about  duplication,  you  inquire?  ^ 
Our  rejoinder  is:  even  where 
duplication  between  / C 

The  Oregonian  and 

The  Journal  is  heaviest,  in  Portland,^nly 
P  fl  0/  families  take 

y  /Q  both  papers.  »^^^We're  glad  you 

asked. 


e  juur, 
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editorial 


Saints  and  Sinners 

Yl^  hen  out-of-town  newsmen  poured  into  Dallas  last  November 
"  many  of  them  gravitated  to  the  offices  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  for  desk  space,  telephone  service, 
use  of  the  morgue,  etc.  The  two  newspapers  were  glad  to  extend 
the  courtesy  as  most  newspapers  do  under  similar  circumstances.  It 
wasn’t  long,  however,  before  they  found  their  morgue  was  being 
abused — executives  of  both  of  them  have  reported  that  irreplaceable 
clippings  and  pictures  were  “borrowed”  and  not  returned,  orderly 
filing  upset,  and  the  departments  became  such  a  shambles  they  had 
to  close  the  doors  to  outsiders. 

Probably  only  a  few  were  responsible  for  this  display  of  bad  man¬ 
ners.  But  it  is  the  few  who  tar  all  the  rest  with  a  black  reputation. 
The  bad  manners  show  in  impertinent,  or  just  plain  stupid,  questions 
and  frequently  reporters  for  broadcast  media  are  the  culprits. 

John  C.  Quinn,  day  managing  editor  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Bulletin,  told  the  UPI  conference  in  Washington  this  week 
of  the  microphone  interview  with  grieving  relatives  of  air  crash  vic¬ 
tims  when  the  question  was  asked:  “What  did  you  think  of  this  crash 
which  killed  your  mother  and  father?” 

At  the  same  UPI  session,  vice  presidential  candidate  Hubert 
Humphrey  was  speaking  when  an  impatient  reporter  (it  just  happened 
to  be  a  network  man)  moved  a  typewriter  from  the  press  room  into 
the  conference  room  and  started  to  type  up  his  notes  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  everyone  listening  to  Mr.  Humphrey.  It  was  just  plain  bad 
manners. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  editors  became  concerned  with 
the  bad  manners  and  occasional  sloppy  appearance  of  press  photog¬ 
raphers.  It  took  a  few  years  to  bring  about  a  change  that  is  quite 
apparent  today.  Editors  can  do  the  same  thing  with  guilty  reporters 
and  cameramen  of  all  media  if  they  will  make  the  effort  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  such  practices  are  net  required  to  get  a  good  storv. 


Why  Not  Report  It? 

T  T  can  be  said  with  emphasis  that  newspap)er  editors  are  responsive 

to  the  problems  and  criticisms  that  arise  from  the  coverage  activities 
of  newspaper  reporters.  The  current  controversy  involves  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  mass  reporting  brought  on  by  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  and  the  criticism  contained  in  the  Warren  Commission 
Repwrt. 

Six  months  ago  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspapter  Editors  appointed  its  own  committee  to  consider  what 
action  could  or  should  be  taken  and  its  interim  report  appeared  in 
E&P  last  week. 

Following  publication  of  the  Warren  Rep>ort,  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association  formed  a  sp)ecial  committee  to  study 
the  commission’s  criticism  and  make  some  proposals. 

These  two  efforts  are  in  the  best  tradition  of  a  responsible  press. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  they  will  go  unmentioned  in  a  vast  majority 
of  the  nation’s  newspap>ers  and  the  people  will  remember,  therefore, 
only  the  commission’s  criticism  without  knowing  of  the  editors’  study 
conducted  on  their  own  volition  or  the  managing  editors’  efforts 
prompted  by  the  commission  repwrt. 

We  suggest  that  every  newspaper  and  every  editor  has  a  selfish 
interest  in  seeing  that  these  developments  are  rep>orted  adequately  to 
their  readers. 


.4s  cold  watem  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good 
nfws  from  a  far  country.  Proverbs  25,  25. 
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Newspaper  Week — A  Call  for  Crusaders 


By  G.  Richard  Dew 

“Nalional  Newspaper  Week?” 

I  “Haven’t  got  lime  to  bother  with  it.” 

I  “Yeaii^wc’ll  run  a  piece  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  or  two.  When  is  it?” 

“Gn-ut  thing!  We’ve  been  planning  a 
fall  week  of  promotions  and  copy  for 

Thes-e  statements  may  not  be  exact 
(juotes.  but  they  are  three  composite  view¬ 
points  of  the  attitudes  of  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  toward  our  newspapers  only  nation¬ 
wide  promotion. 

It’s  a  pretty  sad  picture,  because  the 
irst  two  groups  represent  the  majority. 

National  Newspaper  Week  is  Oct.  11-18. 
Obviously  it  is  too  late  to  change  indiffer¬ 
ent  altitudes  or  create  any  new  zeal  for 
NNW  participation.  So  why  this  piece? 

Editor  &  Publisher  invited  me  to  write 
an  article  that  would  generally  set  the 
stage  for  this  year’s  Week — to  review  the 
purpose,  to  present  some  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  of  NNW  activities  in  the  past,  and 
to  suggest  some  areas  of  NNW  promotion 
that  may  not  have  been  touched. 

This  I  could  have  done,  but  I  doubt  if 
many  newspapermen  would  have  read  me 
through.  The  indifferent  wouldn’t  be  in¬ 
terested;  the  enthusiasts  already  know  the 
story. 

‘Why’  Query  Is  Answered 

Instead  I’m  going  to  get  a  little  mad. 

In  getting  mad  I’m  going  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  and  issue  a  challenge. 

I  believe  newspapers  are  the  greatest 
force  in  America  today.  But  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  leaders  of  this  force  have  a 
blind  spot  when  it  comes  to  a  program  of 
planned  promotion  to  sustain  and  improve 
this  position.  Too  many  of  our  leaders 
think  newspapers  for  some  strange  reason 
are  “above”  self-promotion.  And  I  think 
they  are  dead  wrong. 

But  first,  my  arguments  .  .  . 

Newspapermen  like  to  ask  “why”.  To 
ask  “why  a  National  Newspaper  Week?” 
is  to  raise  the  same  questions  that  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  do  when  they 
ask  “Why  advertise?”  Presuming  most 
newspaper  people  believe  in.  and  under¬ 
stand  the  role  of  advertising,  let  us  answer 
“why  NNW?”  in  a  parallel  vein. 

Advertising  is  investment  of  time,  effort 
and  money  to  create,  develop  and  sustain 
a  buying  atmosphere  for  a  product  or 
service.  NNW  should  fit  this  definition 
exactly.  In  newspapers  we  have  the  finest 
product  available  to  mankind.  It  is  un¬ 
equalled  by  any  other  medium  for  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  news,  for  education,  for  com¬ 
munity  leadership  and  for  protection  of 
the  people’s  rights. 

‘We  Play  With  Fire’ 

Yes.  today  people  want  and  buy  news¬ 
papers  almost  by  babit.  But  I  submit  we 
play  with  fire  when  we  take  our  accept¬ 
ance  for  granted.  As  an  industry  I  am 
sore  we  well  understand  the  vital  role  of 
advertising  and  promotion  for  even  such 
long  established  products  as  Cadillacs, 
Campbell  soup  and  Coke.  I  am  equally 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October 
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sure  we  will  never  accept  the  premise  that 
sustained  advertising  is  not  a  necessity  for 
these  giants. 

Yet  too  many  in  our  business  suggest 
just  such  negativism  when  it  comes  to  sus¬ 
tained  promotion  of  newspapers.  We  blush 
at  the  thought  of  being  aggressive  in  tell¬ 
ing  our  customers  about  our  product.  We 
shy  away  from  NNW  with  self-defeating 
statements  of  “I  don’t  like  to  blow  my  own 
horn”;  and  near-sighted  attitudes  like  “no 
time  to  bother  with  it”.  I  submit  we  are 
completely  illogical  in  suggesting  that  the 
finest  American  motor  cars  need  constant 
promotion  but  the  finest  American  news¬ 
papers  do  not. 

Attack  on  Oiticisni 

The  same  people  who  use  our  product 
constitute  our  severest  critics.  It’s  from 
them  that  come  attacks  on  press  responsi- 
liility,  a  rising  flood  of  libel  charges,  accu¬ 
sations  of  monopoly,  indictments  of  one¬ 
sided  news,  cries  of  yellow  journalism  and 
suggestions  that  news  coverage  interferes 
with  the  administration  of  justice. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  our  critics 
are  also  wrong;  that  generally  their  opin¬ 
ions  are  based  on  emotional  misconcep¬ 
tions.  I  think  most  informed  newspaper 
people  will  agree.  However,  identifying 
sucb  opinions  as  misconceptions  doesn’t 
make  them  go  away.  And  that  is  where  an 
educational  promotional  program  like 
NNW  can  serve  a  great  need. 

In  short,  if  the  newspapers  don’t  tell 
the  newspaper  story,  who  will? 

Telling  the  Newspaper  story  through 
NNW  has  been  made  possible  for  25  years 
by  a  dedicated  group  of  newspaper  trade 
association  managers.  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers  Inc.,  some  52  members 
strong,  has  fed  and  nourished  NNW.  With 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  many  other 
newspaper  organizations.  NNW  material  is 
prepared  and  distributed  every  year.  The 
official  kit  has  grown  from  a  simple  mimeo¬ 
graphed  packet  to  a  lively  collection  of 
clip  sheets,  editorials,  feature  articles,  ad¬ 
vertisements,  pictures,  mats  and  proven 
promotional  ideas. 

All-Year  Promotion 

The  talents  of  newspaper  promotion 
managers  advertising  executives,  manag¬ 
ing  editors,  circulation  managers  and  many 
others  have  been  focused  in  on  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  resulting  NNW  kit  was  distrib¬ 
uted  this  year  to  about  9,000  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  Unfortunately,  past 
practice  suggests  the  result  this  year  will 
again  be  only  a  minimum  usage  rather 
than  maximum. 
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But  there  is  hope.  The  NNW  committee 
chairman  is  W.  Melvin  Street,  manager  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  He  has  led  his  committeemen  down  a 
new  path  this  year.  Included  with  the  kit 
is  a  strong  pitch  for  using  the  material  in 
a  year-around  program. 

Challenge  to  Industry 

.\nd  so  to  the  challenge: 

If  only  1,000  newspapers  in  this  country 
see  the  light  and  pick  up  this  promotional 
program  on  a  month-to-month  sustained 
basis,  we’d  have  the  nucleus  of  a  great 
revival.  If  2,000,  3,000  or  more  get  on  the 
bandwagon,  we  will  see  tbe  greatest  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  public’s  appreciation  on  its 
newspapers  ever  known. 

I  submit  we  need  less  embarrassed 
blushing,  less  scoffing,  less  indifference, 
fewer  skeptics.  Instead  we  call  now  for 
proud  crusaders,  bold  leaders,  dynamic 
thinkers.  We,  and  by  “we”  I  mean  our 
newspaper  industry,  need  men  and  women 
of  vision  to  take  up  the  challenge,  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  to  explain  to  others  the 
“Why”  of  newspaper  promotion.  I  have 
faith  there  are  such  leaders.  They  know 
who  they  are.  They  have  listened,  they  be¬ 
lieve,  now  they  will  act. 

Program  to  Be  Appraised 

At  the  newspaper  trade  association  level 
such  action  is  under  way.  In  my  capacity 
as  president  of  Newspaper  Association 
Managers,  I  appointed  a  NNW  Evaluation 
Committee.  They  will  meet  later  this  month 
in  a  true  shirt-sleeve  session.  I  am  opti¬ 
mistic  that  their  talents  will  bear  fruit. 

This  committee  does  not  pretend  to 
know  all  the  answers.  They  welcome  com¬ 
ment  from  persons  inside  or  outside  the 
industry.  If  you  have  a  thought,  whether 
it  be  specific  or  broad  in  scope,  why  not 
send  it  along?  The  official  sponsors  of 
NNW  intend  to  “fish  or  cut  bait”.  They 
will  need  all  the  help  and  constructive 
thinking  they  can  get. 

(Mr.  Dew  is  general  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  president  of  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Managers  Inc.) 
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Depending  on  how  Hal  Boyle  feels  today, 
the  readers  of  more  than  500  newspapers 
will  laugh,  cry,  sigh,  fume  or  cheer  tomorrow. 

Hal  Boyle  is  a  man  of  many  moods,  as  vivid  and  varied  as  the  reflections  in  a  kaleidoscope. 

There’s  the  buoyant  wit  and  the  glum  worrier,  the  pessimist  one  day  and  the  optimist 
the  next.  He’s  part  mystic,  part  realist,  a  Walter  Mitty  dreamer  on  one  occasion,  a 
Frank  Merriwell  doer  in  an  emergency.  And  from  this  wildly  assorted,  2(X)-pound  ptackage 
of  intellect  and  emotion  springs  a  procession  of  daily  columns  which  entertain  millions  everywhere. 

The  result  is  that  Hal  Boyle  is  the  most  widely  printed  columnist  in  America,  and  the 
recipient  of  a  long  list  of  awards  that  starts  with  the  Pulitzer  and  goes  on  forever. 

Hal  Boyle,  too,  seems  to  be  going  on  forever.  He  has  churned  out  a  daily  column  for  you, 
week  after  week  for  21  of  his  35  AP  years — an  extraordinary  quantity  of  material  matched  by 
a  superb  quality  of  writing. 

Talent  like  Hal  Boyle  comes  along  only  once  in  a  blue  moon.  We’re  proud  that  he’s  one  of 
ours,  and  that  The  Associated  Press  brings  him  to  you. 

AP  The  Associated  Press 
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“The  New  York  Times  is  virtually  a  living 
history  of  the  day-by-day  happenings  in  our 
troubled  world.  The  factual  and  complete 
coverage  it  gives  makes  it  a  valuable  tool  in 
our  newsroom.” 

C.  Edward  Pierce^  Managing  Editor,  The  Miami  News 
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Toronto  Strike  in  Stalemate; 
3  Papers  Are  Nearly  Normal 


New  Technology  Helps  Publishers; 
They  Deny  Using  Strikebreakers 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Toronto 

Amid  recurring  charges  and 
vigorous  denials  that  profes¬ 
sional  strikebreakers  are  work¬ 
ing  in  the  composing  rooms,  To¬ 
ronto’s  three  daily  newspapers 
continue  almost  normal  publish¬ 
ing  with  the  help  of  modern 
technology,  recruited  and  re¬ 
turnee  printers,  some  who  re¬ 
fused  to  strike,  and  trainees. 

Advertising  revenue  is  hold¬ 
ing  up  and  circulation  is  nearly 
normal  while  work  goes  on  un¬ 
der  the  stem  surveillance  of 
company  guards,  some  of  them 
armed  with  pistols  and  all  of 
them  under  instructions  to  bar 
f  anyone  from  the  plants  not  on 
^  authorized  business.  Employes 
carry  identifying  credentials. 

Revenue  Is  Up 

John  Bassett,  publisher  of  the 
evening  Telegram,  was  explicit 
about  his  paper’s  status.  He 
said: 

"The  Telegram’s  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  is  up  over  a  year  ago.  For 
the  six  months  ended  Sept.  30 
we  were  more  than  2,000  ahead 
of  sales  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 

Ad  linage  for  August  was  up 
about  7%  over  that  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  month  last  year  and 
this  included  classified,  national 
and  retail.  Retail  advertising  is 
ahead  substantially.’’ 

During  the  13  weeks  strike 
of  Toronto  Typographical  Union 
against  the  Telegram,  the  eve¬ 
ning  Star  and  the  morning 
Globe  and  Mail,  Mr.  Bassett 
ttid  the  Telegram  had  received 
offers  from  a  "professional 
strikebreaking  outfit’’  to  send 
!  I  men  to  work  at  the  paper. 

“We  refused,”  he  said.  “The 
most  Americans  we  have  had 
here  has  been  six  and  we  have 
two  or  three  now.  Those  from 
the  United  States  who  wanted 
to  come  back  here  to  work  came 
u  landed  immigrants  and  are 
Dot  professional  strikebreak¬ 
ers.” 


He  said  that  about  five  TTU 
members  returned  to  work  after 
the  union  walked  out  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  computer  jurisdiction. 

Sleeping  in  Plant 

“About  a  dozen  are  sleeping 
in  the  plant.  They  are  from 
other  parts  of  Canada  and  have 
not  yet  found  a  place  to  live.” 

Mr.  Bassett  said  his  home  and 
that  of  Burnett  M.  Thall,  Star 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  and  produc¬ 
tion,  had  been  picketed  at  times. 

Mr.  Bassett  said  he  had  not 
received  any  threats. 

“Now  don’t  go  gretting  the 
idea  I’m  defiant,”  he  declared. 
"I’m  not.  We  have  made  two 
proposals  to  the  union  since  the 
strike  and  have  received  no  un¬ 
ion  proposals.  I’m  looking  for  a 
settlement  and  our  terms  have 
been  spelled  out  to  Mr.  Fine 
(Chief  Ontario  Labor  Concilia¬ 
tor  Louis  Fine) . 

“The  mayor  and  the  board  of 
control  suggested  they  inter¬ 
vene,  and  we  worked  out  a 
method  of  settlement  which  had 
proved  very  successful  in  a  tan¬ 
nery  strike. 

“The  basis  of  this  was  that 
each  side  list  their  differences 
and  the  union  then  would  return 
to  work.  If  the  differences  were 
not  solved  both  sides  would  be 
subject  to  binding  arbitration. 
The  union  rejected  this  method 
of  settlement.” 

Proposals  Rejected 

No  bargaining  has  taken 
place  between  the  principals 
since  Aug.  26  after  the  pub¬ 
lishers  proposed  an  additional 
10  new  contract  provisions 
which  the  union  calls  demands 
and  publishers  term  “princi¬ 
ples.” 

The  printers  rejected  the  10 
“retrogressive  proposals”  that 
the  publishers  had  declared  not 
negotiable. 

Mr.  Fine  met  twice  last  week 
with  union  representatives  and 
had  a  third  meeting  scheduled 


for  Oct.  8.  This  was  called  off 
at  the  union  leaders’  request 
because  of  the  Ontario  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  convention  which 
opened  in  North  Bay  Oct.  5. 

Mr.  Fine  had  been  exploring 
the  possibility  of  renewed  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  the  strike. 

Donn  Purdy,  labor  relations 
manager  of  the  Star  and  the 
labor  spokesman  for  all  three 
papers,  said  main  issues  in  the 
walkout  now  are  two  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  an  Aug. 
24  settlement  offer  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers: 

Eixemption  for  Foremen 

Agreement  that  non-working 
foremen  (the  number  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  each  newspaper) 
and  the  head  machinist,  “who 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  op¬ 
eration  and  control  of  and  will 
direct  the  work  of  the  employes 
in  the  composing  room”  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  collective 
bargaining  unit. 

A  proposal  that  mat  ads  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  date  of  signing 
of  this  agreement  to  Dec.  31, 
1964,  will  be  reset  in  accordance 
with  rules  governing  reproduc¬ 
tion  (bogus  type)  in  the  galley 
proofs;  but,  after  that  date,  the 
employers  ^all  not  be  required 
to  have  ads  reset. 

The  proposal  for  settlement 
included  an  agreement  by  the 
publishers  "that  there  shall  be 
no  enforced  layoff  prior  to  nor¬ 
mal  retirement  age  of  any  jour- 
ne3mfian  holding  a  situation  on 
July  1,  1964,  because  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  processes 
and/or  new  types  of  equipment. 

“'The  employers  shall  be  free 
to  introduce  and  use  such  new 
processes  and/or  new  t3?pes  of 
equipment,  including  the  full 


NEXT  WEEK 
IN 
E&P 

"Vignettet  of  ABC  Charter  Mem¬ 
bers"  It  a  special  salute  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  which  will  be 
observing  its  50th  anniversary  at 
meetings  in  New  York.  The  circula¬ 
tion  growth  of  more  than  300  daily 
newspapers  since  they  signed  up  for 
audits  in  1914  It  shown  in  this  unique 
compilation. 
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use  of  tape  from  recognized 
news  services,  and  may  use  the 
staff  as  effectively  as  possible. 
It  is  further  agreed  this  life¬ 
time  guarantee  will  be  provided 
by  the  employers  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis  as  a  legal  contract.” 

“The  strike  really  concerned 
System  360,  Data  Processing, 
which  can  integrated  in  all 
departments,”  Mr.  Purdy  said. 
“We  couldn’t  give  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  any  one  union 
over  a  process  of  such  diversity 
that  it  can  be  used  in  numerous 
departments  besides  the  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

“Tlie  local  (TTU)  union  rec¬ 
ognized  this  before  the  strike, 
but  the  international  got  mad 
and  the  strike  was  called. 

G>ntrol  of  Composing  Room 

“What  we  want  is  control  of 
our  composing  room  in  return 
for  a  guarantee  of  employment 
and  full  severance  pay  for 
craftsmen.  We  want  the  people 
in  control  of  our  composing 
room  to  be  a  part  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  we  also  want  to  retain 
what  replacement  help  we  de¬ 
cide  on. 

“The  publishers  have  carried 
out  an  extensive  program  for 
machine  and  monitoring  train¬ 
ees  and  we’re  not  going  to  let 
that  go  to  waste. 

“Let's  look  at  it  this  way. 
The  printers  have  been  beaten 
by  amateurs  and  they  refuse  to 
face  up  to  it.” 

Mr.  Purdy  said  the  union 
brought  up  the  strikebreaking 
charge  when  highspeed  tape- 
operated  typesetting  machines 
had  to  be  installed  and  manu¬ 
facturers  sent  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  to  do  the  job  because 
their  shops  were  manned  by 
union  members.  He  said  the 
manufacturers’  personnel  re¬ 
mained  two  or  three  weeks 
longer  than  they  normally  would 
to  repair  equipment  damaged  by 
striking  printers  as  they  left 
the  plants. 

Mr.  Thall  said  about  30  per¬ 
cent  of  display  advertising  had 
been  done  by  photocomposition 
prior  to  the  strike  but  when  the 
printers  walked  out  the  Star 
stopped  composing  ads  and  had 
advertisers  handle  the  work. 
About  two  weeks  ago  the  Star 
started  handling  about  10  per¬ 
cent  of  display  on  photocomp 
and  hopes  to  be  back  to  30  per¬ 
cent  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Data  Processing  Center 

Mr.  Thall  showed  the  Star’s 
data  processing  center  which 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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embodies  the  Linofilm  photo¬ 
composition  system.  This  pro¬ 
duces  the  Star  roto  sections  plus 
•some  ads. 

The  Star  is  using  the  tom 
tape  (justified)  system  with 
Linoty^’s  Linosec.  An  auto¬ 
matic  allotter  which  produces 
tape  at  the  machine  eventually 
will  permit  the  elimination  of 
torn  tape. 

The  Star  has  been  using  the 
tape  of  the  Telegram  and  Globe 
and  Mail  1620  IBM  computers 
as  a  backup  but,  since  they  have 
different  coding  systems,  the 
Star  generally  turns  to  Data- 
phone  when  there  is  a  break- 
<iown.  With  this  they  have  been 
able  to  work  with  the  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times  upon  occasions,  Mr.  Thall 
said.  The  Telegram  and  Globe 
and  Mail  acquired  computers 
after  the  printers  walked  out. 

Mr.  Thall  said  the  Star  has 
operators  working  three  eight- 
hour  shifts  on  10  Friden  ma¬ 
chines  punching  tape  from  edi¬ 
torial  copy. 

The  Star  uses  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  system,  while  the  Globe 
and  Mail  recently  started  punch¬ 
ing  its  own  tape. 

The  Star  has  makeshift  dor¬ 
mitories  for  personnel  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  sleep  in  the  plant  after 
their  shifts.  Most  of  them  go 
home  on  weekends  with  police 
guards. 

Mr.  Thall  estimated  that  “a 
few  dozen”  printers  who  walked 
out  have  returned  to  work  since 
the  strike  started  July  9. 

He  said  the  strikers  damaged 
“a  lot  of  machinery  when  they 
walked  out,  some  even  vanished 
with  machine  parts  while  others 
tore  out  wiring  and  poured  soft 
drinks  on  and  in  equipment.” 

Some  of  the  equipment  is  use¬ 
less.  he  said. 

As  the  strike  proceeded  on 
its  uneasy  and  sometimes  violent 
course  there  were  other  situa¬ 
tions  that  could  further  cloud 
the  Toronto  newspaper  scene. 

Contracts  of  pressmen,  stereo¬ 
typers,  and  mailers  on  the  three 
papers,  and  guild  units  at  the 
Star  and  Telegram  expire  Dec. 
31.  Negotiations  will  start  about 
Nov.  1,  Mr.  Purdy  said.  There 
was  no  indication  what  will  de¬ 
velop. 

The  gfuild  at  the  Globe  and 
Mail  has  various  certifications. 
None  of  the  contracts  expires 
this  year. 

The  guild  unit  at  the  Tele¬ 
gram  includes  drivers  and  Tom 
Spiers  guild  international  rep¬ 
resentative,  said  46  members, 
four  of  them  editorial  person¬ 
nel,  are  honoring  the  picket 


lines  at  the  newspaper.  This 
can  be  done  without  job  jeop¬ 
ardy  under  the  contract.  He 
said  the  Telegram  publisher  had 
remarked  that  the  guild  will 
have  a  contract  before  the  end 
of  the  year  “and  a  good  one.” 

Mr.  Spiers  said  he  also  heard 
that  Mr.  Bassett  had  remarked 
to  employes  that  he  wants  an 
honorable  agreement  with  the 
printers  but  that  he  wouldn’t 
be  bludgeoned  into  it. 

Other  unions  have  continued 
to  work  at  Toronto’s  papers 
since,  under  the  Ontario  trade 
union  act,  there  can  be  no  strike 
or  lockout  during  the  life  of  a 
contractual  agreement.  The 
printers’  contract  had  expired 
when  they  walked  out. 

Robert  McCormack,  president 
of  the  TTU,  said  the  union  will 
continue  to  negotiate  for  an 
honorable  contract. 

He  said  typos  are  being  paid 
$87.60  a  week  in  strike  bene¬ 
fits.  They  also  draw  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  $36  weekly 
for  married  men,  $27  for  single. 

Noting  that  Toronto  newspa¬ 
pers  and  unions  had  been  at 
peace  for  74  years,  he  added 
that  Canadian  labor  has  swung 
behind  the  TTU.  Such  groups 
as  the  Canadian  Labor  Con¬ 
gress,  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Toronto  and  District 
Labor  Council  have  offered  their 
support,  he  said. 

He  reported  there  are  680 
printers  and  225  mailers  in  the 
TTU.  The  mailers  did  not  strike, 
but  being  affiliated  with  the 
ITU,  they  joined  the  walkout. 

Advertised  for  Help 

He  charged  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  lied  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  when  they  sent  telegrams 
denying  they  had  hired  profes¬ 
sional  strikebreakers  from  the 
United  States  “at  the  very  time 
they  had  such  men  in  their 
composing  rooms  and  were  try¬ 
ing  to  recruit  more.”  The  TTU 
had  requested  a  federal  investi¬ 
gation  of  alleged  strikebreak¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Thall  said  the  newspa¬ 
pers  had  advertised  for  help  in 
western  Canada  newspapers, 
adding:  “After  all,  we  adver¬ 
tised  for  men  who  wanted  to 
work  and  we  got  them.  No  To¬ 
ronto  publisher  has  hired  pro¬ 
fessional  strikebreakers.” 

A  publication,  “The  Printer’s 
Story,”  put  out  by  the  publicity 
committee  of  the  TTU,  charged 
editorially  it  had  proved  that 
three  men  (named  in  the  edi¬ 
torial)  are  working  as  strike¬ 
breakers  at  the  Globe  and  Mail 
who  had  been  strikebreakers  in 
Portland,  Ore. 

The  'Telegram,  it  charged, 
has  “four  professional  Ameri¬ 
can  strikebreakers  working  for 
it.”  The  editorial  named  four 


The  three  newspapers  have  them  he  had  the  baton  for  hi* 
carried  stories  detailing  violence  own  safety.  The  detectives  ,ater 
and  vandalism,  since  the  strike  found  a  shotgun  and  shells  un- 
begfan.  The  stories  chronicled  der  the  man’s  bed  in  a  hotd 
details  of  slashed  auto  tires  on  room,  they  said, 
cars  of  printer  returnees  and  A  striking  Telegrram  employe 
newspaper  executives,  paint  and  a  typo  job  applicant  were 
splashed  on  residences,  throw-  acquitted  last  week  of  charge* 
ing  of  a  fire  bomb  into  the  home  they  caused  a  disturbance  by 
of  a  new  Telegram  composing  fighting.  Two  TTU  member* 
room  employe,  throwing  of  a  and  a  job  applicant  were  re- 
Globe  and  Mail  printer  onto  a  manded  Oct.  19  for  fighting  in 
subway  tracks,  beating  of  four  another  incident. 

Star  printers  with  baseball  bats 

while  they  were  enroute  home  Local  Autonomy  in  Union 
from  their  jobs,  and  assault  of  scuffling 

a  Globe  and  Mail  stereotyper  j,roke  out  early  in  the  strike, 
who  had  been  mistaken  for  a  McCormack  and  other  TTO 
printer.  officials  requested  the  assistance 

Warned  Against  Violence  ^  strike  director  from  the 

ITU. 

Recently,  it  was  learned,  un-  Robert  Ameln,  ITU  repre¬ 
ion  officials  had  notified  mem-  sentative  from  St.  Louis,  and 
bers  that  they  would  not  con-  jjQijert  Jefferies  of  Vancouver, 
doiie  violence.  They  also  ordered  g  q  were  dispatched  to  assist 
pickets  to  conduct  themselves  prosecuting  the  strike,  Mr. 
peacefully.  McCormack  said. 

.  w-  “However,”  he  said,  “it  wa* 

picketing  to  three  men  at  each  that  the  TTU  would 

entrance  of  the  newspaper  build-  autonomy  in  the 

situation.” 

A  Globe  and  Mail  printer  ^hat  the  computer 

hired  since  the  stri^  was  held  had  been  settled  July 

for  jury  trial  on  two  charges  hut  that  the  “publishers’  d^ 
of  possessing  dangerous  weap-  ^ afterwards,  plus  the 
ons  after  detectives  told  a  judge  ,  i.-  •  tv 

he  produced  a  five-inch  lead  opening  up  of  21  ^tions  in  tte 
baton  from  his  pocket  when  contract  previously  agreed  to’ 
they  asked  him  if  he  was  carry-  led  to  prolongation  of  the  walk¬ 
ing  a  weapon.  The  man  told  out. 

Weekly  Express  Bows,  writes  on  numerology ;  and  Wee- 
¥  n  see,  photography. 

Igor  Cassini,  li>aitor  The  lead  story  was  headlined: 

The  New  York  Express,  a  28-  “Whitney  vs.  Luce— New  York’* 
page  tabloid  weekly  made  its  Most  Sizzling  Feud.”  Bylined 
initial  appearance  Oct.  2  (date-  t>y  Igor  Cassini,  it  dealt  with 
lined  Oct.  5).  A  run  of  76,000  the  disagreement  between  John 
copies  was  sold  out,  the  pub-  H.  Whitney,  publisher-editor  of 
lisher  said.  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 

The  15  cent  paper  is  edited  and  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
by  Igor  Cassini,  former  “Cholly  over  the  presidential  candidacy 
Knickerbocker”  society  colum-  of  Barry  Goldwater.  The  Her- 
nist  in  the  New  York  Journal-  ald-Tribune  has  endorsed  Presi- 
American.  dent  Johnson.  Mrs.  Luce,  until 

Publisher  is  Roy  Moriarty,  a  few  weeks  ago  a  Herald-Trib- 
formerly  on  the  board  of  direc-  one  columnist,  is  an  avid  Gold- 
tors  of  McFadden  Publications,  water  supporter.  i 

once  owner  of  the  New  York  • 

Enquirer,  and  presently  a  book  Louisville  Executives 

a*'*!™  Promotion 

cial  editor  of  the  New  York  Barry  Bingham,  president  of 
Herald  Tribune.  City  Editor  is  the  Courier- Journal  and  Louis- 
Norman  Miller,  former  associ-  wHe  Times,  has  announced  pro- 
ate  editor  and  crime  reporter  motions  and  new  responsibilitie* 
of  the  New  York  Mirror.  for  five  executives  in  the  pub- 

There  are  26  full-time  and  Hshing  company  and  its  affili- 
contributing  staff  members,  ates. 

Among  the  former  Mirror  peo-  Norman  Isaacs,  executive  ed- 
ple  are  Toney  Betts,  racing;  itor;  Douglas  Comette,  assist- 
Frank  Quinn,  Broadway;  and  ant  general  manager;  Lawrence 
Nick  Kenny,  radio-tv.  Long,  secretary-treasurer,  and 

Others  are  Doris  Lilly,  for-  Cleve  Rumble,  director  of  em- 
mer  society  columnist  for  the  Ploye  relations,  become  vice- 
New  York  Post;  Elaine  Shep-  presidents.  Leon  Tallichet  ha* 
ard.  Women’s  News  Service;  been  named  secretary.  Mr. 
Oleg  Cassini,  fashion  designer,  Cornette  will  have  the  new  title 
brother  of  the  editor;  Vincent  of  business  manager  of  the 
Lopez,  the  orchestra  leader,  who  newspapers. 
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BRIT  VIN’S  ELECTION 


H^jrry  Up,  Old  Chap, 
Time  for  Questions 

ErM'in  Roth 


While  Big  Ben  booms  the  mid-  beneath  this  inscription.) 
day  hour,  about  160  newsmen  The  hot  television  lights  make 
walk  across  Smith  Square  from  the  press  conferences  very  un- 
the  headquarters  of  the  Labor  comfortable  for  all  taking  part. 

Party  to  the  more  elegant  head-  ’ 

quarters  of  the  Conservative 
Party. 

Both  the  big  British  parties 
have  their  headquarters  in  Smith  P**®®- 
Square,  and  both  hold  daily  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  press  conferences  excerpte  of 
gt  their  headquarters.  They 
agreed  on  the  timing. 

Party  leader  Harold  Wilson  be¬ 
gins  his  conference  at  11:30 

gjn.,  and  the  Conservatives'  con-  Mr.  Wilson  begins  every  con¬ 
ference  given  by  Chancellor  of  ferenae  by  lighting  his  pipe  and 
the  Exchequer  Reginald  Maud-  surrounding  himself  with  a 
ling  starts  46  minutes  later.  cloud  of  aromatic  tobacco  litical 

_  _  ™  .  smoke.  At  first  he  answers  the 

They  Walk  Together 

That’s  why  every  day  the 
newsmen  walk  together  across 
the  square  crossing  the  fronts, 
while  Big  Ben  booms  twelve. 

The  Liberal  Party  begins  its 
daily  press  conference  in  its 
headquarters  a  few  hundred 
yards  away  at  10:45  a.m.,  but 
only  a  few  newsmen  attend  it. 

Host  of  them  are  concerned 
only  with  the  two  parties  bat¬ 
tling  for  power. 

Although  Harold  Wilson 
speaks  every  day  at  several 
meetings,  he  meets  the  press 
every  day,  including  Sundays. 

Brightly  lit  by  nine  blazing  hot 
floodlights  for  television’s  movie 
cameras,  he  sits  on  the  red- 
curtained  stage  in  the  hall  of 
the  Labor  Par^s  headquarters, 
which  is  called  “Transport 
House’’  because  it  belongrs  to 
the  Transport  Workers’  Union. 

With  his  grray  suit  he  wears  a 
green  tie,  and  a  fresh  red  rose 
^ways  adorns  his  left  lapel. 

Behind  him  stand  two  large 
maps  of  Britain  —  black-and- 
white  for  better  television  show¬ 
ing  —  inscribed  "Let’s  Go  with 
Labor  for  the  NEW  Britain.’’ 

They  are  there  only  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  campaign. 

Permanent  is  the  old  Latin 
inscription  “Labor  Omnia  Vln- 
cit,’’  which  meant  originally  that 
Work  Conquers  All,  but  now 
also  means  optimistically  that 
the  Labor  Party  must  win  this 
Section  on  Oct. 


Commercial  television  had  in-  same  level  as  the  newsmen, 
tended  to  televise  them  “live,  ujg  table  with  the  microphones 
but  this  idea  was  killed  by  ^e  jg  flanked  by  black-and-white 
angry  opposition  of  the  British  cardboard  blocks  looking  like 

children’s  toys,  inscribed  “Pros¬ 
it  was  agn^eed  that  only  filmed  perity,’’  “Purpose,”  ‘Teace,”  and 

the  conferences  “Conservative.”  Behind  Maud- 

Zr..^j  could  be  shown  on  television,  ling  are  huge  photographs  of  a 

Labor  ®*>d  that  newsmen  asking  ques-  new  road  built  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tions  would  not  be  seen  or  heard  tive  administration,  of  playing 

on  television  and  radio.  children,  and  of  workers  build¬ 

ing  a  house. 

There  is  no  nicer  Tory  than 
Reggie  Maudling.  Even  his  po- 
opponents  among  the 

newsmen  like  him  personally  so  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

previous  day's  Tory  attacks,  much  that  they  ^  sorry  to  D^uglM-Home  ^  WilTOn'ride 
i^en  he  attacks  the  Conserve-  shoot  tough  questions  at  him.  their  campaign  trails  in  motor 

tive  party  as  fiercely  and  wittily  But  he  has  now  developed  the  cars,  and  any  newsman  who 

as  he  knows  how.  After  that,  he  ability  of  letting  the  toughest,  wants  to  follow  them,  can  do 
answers  questions.  His  relation-  most  embarrassing  questions  so.  But  that’s  all. 
ship  with  all  newsmen,  even  just  slide  off  him.  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 


COLLECTOR'S  ITEM  !s  this  front 
page  of  the  Parker  weeklies  in 
North  Carolina.  It  was  conceived 
by  Joe  Parker,  editor  of  the 
Rich-Square,  Windsor  and  Ahoskle 
papers  which  boast  of  their  com¬ 
munity  warmth  and  complete  news 
coverage. 


LBJ  Pulls  Ahead 
In  Newspaper  Poll 

Since  the  interim  report  on 
E&P’s  Presidential  Poll  was 
published  (Sept.  26),  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  other 
Republican  voices  have  joined 
the  Johnson  -  for  -  President 
chorus. 

The  latest  tabulation  of  daily 
newspaper  editorial  support 
shows:  282  for  Johnson  —  (18,- 
350,356  circulation),  265  for 
Goldwater  —  (6,841,921),  335 
undeclared,  (11,471,445), 


16.  (In  the 
wghts  after  the  last  three  Brit- 
i*li  national  elections  —  1961, 

1966,  and  1969  —  the  Labor 
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NOBODY  HERE  BUT  US  SPIES' 


UPI  CONFERENCE 


Favors  Pooling  Plan 
Left  to  Local  Editor 


Washington 

The  suggestion  that  a  local 
editor  should  assume  responsi' 
bility  for  co-ordinating  press 
coverage  when  a  major  news 
event  occurs  in  his  area  was 
made  during  the  Editors  Con¬ 
ference  sponsored  by  United 
Press  International  here  this 
week. 

Eugene  Patterson,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  said  problems 
arise  when  local  authorities  are 
confronted  with  a  deluge  of 
newsmen  and  don’t  know  how 
to  handle  the  situation.  “Their 
first  impulse,”  he  said  “is  to  cut 
off  all  coverage. 

“It’s  time  for  our  profession 
to  hang  out  its  shingle.  We 
should  let  every  authority  know 
it  can  get  reasonable  and  ethical 
advice  about  the  problems  of 
mass  coverage  from  the  local 
editor.” 

Mr.  Patterson  recalled  his 
own  success  in  working  out  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  press  when 
school  facilities  near  Atlanta 
were  desegregated.  Press  head¬ 
quarters  were  set  up  before¬ 
hand,  the  principals  in  the  story 
were  kept  in  a  central  area,  and 
ground  rules  were  drawn  up  on 
placement  of  cameras. 

Outsiders  Barred 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  editor  of 
UPI,  said  wire  service  report¬ 
ers  often  have  problems  with 
local  editors  who  try  to  keep 
outside  reporters  away  from  a 
story  that  would  reflect  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  community. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  that  would 
only  happen  once.  The  damage 
to  the  editor’s  reputation  and 
professional  standing  would 
warn  other  editors  away  from 
such  cover-up  tactics,  he  be¬ 
lieved. 

Members  of  the  panel  discuss¬ 
ing  mass  coverage  of  news 
agreed  that  the  press  should 
show  greater  discipline  and  self- 
restraint  than  it  has  on  some 
occasions  in  the  past.  However, 
some  took  issue  with  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press  in  the  Warren 
report. 

“In  48  hours  (after  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy)  the  American  press  gave 
one  of  the  supreme  perform¬ 
ances  in  the  history  of  journal¬ 
ism,”  Mr.  Patterson  said.  “Re¬ 
porters  steadied  the  nation  with 
facts  in  a  moment  of  rumors 
and  fear.  It  was  not  the  num¬ 
ber  of  reporters  in  the  Dallas 


police  station  that  led  to  the 
killing  of  Lee  Oswald,  it  was 
the  fact  that  the  authorities  let 
Jack  Ruby  in.” 

Should  Tell  the  Public 

He  said  the  press  had  been 
derelict  in  its  duty  in  letting 
the  public  know  the  services  it 
had  performed  during  those 
days. 

“The  press,”  he  declared,  “is 
second  only  to  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  its  ‘you 
go  to  heir  attitude.  The  press 
should  not  forget  too  readily 
that  what  people  think  about  it 
is  important.” 

John  C.  Quinn,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  said 
reporters  must  treat  each  other 
and  their  news  sources  with 
“restraint,  respect  and  responsi¬ 
bility.”  He  added,  “sure  the 
news  must  be  covered  and  the 
fact  excavated,  but  this  must  be 
done  with  digpiity  appropriate 
for  an  enterprise  protected  by 
the  Constitution.” 

Arthur  R.  Bertelson,  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch,  said  his  paper 
covered  the  political  conventions 
by  assigning  one  man  to  cover 
the  state  delegations,  one  to  the 
major  candidates,  one  to  write 
color  and  others  to  the  platform. 

Alfred  Friendly,  Washington 
Post,  said  the  broadcast  media 
should  be  included  in  efforts  to 
work  out  reasonable  arrange¬ 
ments  for  coverage. 

“If  we  do  arrange  for  an  effi¬ 
cient  pool,”  he  said,  “it  would 
be  silly  to  let  our  own  restraint 
be  spoiled  by  a  spate  of  tv  cam¬ 
eras,  technicians  and  reporters. 
We  must  insist  that  they  abide 
by  their  responsibilities.” 

*  «  « 

A  Change  in  Content 

“Times  for  Change”  was  the 
topic  for  a  panel  of  editors  and 
the  consensus  was  that  the 
newspaper  business  has  been 
“slow  and  too  timid”  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  change. 

This  was  the  phrase  used  by 
the  chairman,  'Thomas  Board- 
man,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times. 

John  Colburn,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Eagle  and  Beacon,  said;  “To¬ 
morrow’s  reader  is  already 
here.”  He  pointed  out  that  in¬ 
creasing  longevity  was  creating 
a  reader  group  “from  86  to 
100”  that  the  middle-aged  grroup 
will  swell  as  “war  babies”  ma- 


HOSTESS— The  Marqueia  de  Merry  del  Val,  wife  of  Spain’s  Ambassador, 
greets  Mrs.  Mims  Thomason,  wife  of  UPI  president,  at  the  Embassy.  Sht 
gave  a  tea  for  wives  of  editors  at  UPI  conference. 


ture,  that  the  average  reader  Jim  Fain,  editor  of  the  Day- 
has  more  education  than  ever  ton  Daily  News,  was  pessi- 
before  and  that  his  interests  are  mistic  about  the  ability  of  the 
being  influenced  by  the  migra-  wire  services  to  develop  inter- 
tion  to  suburbia.  pretive  reporting.  He  also  said 

Mr.  Colburn  stressed  the  point  that  many  publishers  “have  be- 
that  readership  surveys  show  come  convinced  by  Nixon,  Gold- 
that  readers  are  most  apt  to  water  and  long  sessions  at  the 
notice  stories  that  affect  them,  union  bargaining  table  that  they 
He  said  that  more  of  an  effort  really  have  lost  control  of  their 
must  be  made  by  newspapers  publications.  They  fear  that 
to  “localize”  major  stories  such  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  a 
as  Medicare  and  South  Viet  cabal  of  Democratic-oriented 
Nam.  However,  he  added  that,  reporters  who  will  seize  the  lati- 
“The  fact  that  a  reader  wants  tude  of  a  fuzzy  evil  known  as 
local  news  does  not  mean  he  interpretive  reporting  to  fur- 
wants  trivia.”  ther  a  socialistic  conspiracy.” 

n  M  Mr.  Fain  also  scored  the  “ab- 

•  y  agazine  sence  of  imagination”  on  the 

Larry  S.  Fanning,  executive  part  of  newspaper  executives, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  and  the  tendency  to  regard  any 
News,  found  that  newspapers  sort  of  change  as  akin  to  heresy, 
had  not  been  successful  in  Mr.  Fain  declared  young  re¬ 
breaking  free  of  “Yesterday’s  porters  were  victims  of  the 
coverage  practices.”  He  said  “schizophrenia”  of  the  wire 
that  editors  should  take  the  services. 

“calculated  risk”  of  throwing  all  },agn*t 

their  staff  and  space  into  a  big  chance  to  plumb  the 

story.  He  said,  “Like  it  or  not,  ^  j^s  —  and  complexities  of 
the  modern  American  newspa-  story  he  is  working.  I  don’t 
per  especially  the  afternoon  care  how  many  desk  people  re- 
metroiwlitan  newspaper  —  must  ^^is  young  guy’s  frenetic 

and  will  take  on  the  character-  copy  into  radio  style,  newspaper 
istics  of  a  ^ily  magazine.  style,  magazine  style  or  what 
He  said  Everyday  we  should  jj^ve  you,  they  cannot  make  it 
he  brining  our  readers  some-  something  it  is  not:  a  seri- 

thing  that  is  uniquely  ouro  g^g  pj-obing  for  the  underlying 
something  that  can  found  meaning  of  events.” 
nowhere  else.  He  said  this  in-  •  «,  .>,  j  r 

volved  “rambles”  such  as  strin- 

beS  to  tS  bonV  S  ) 

“ruthless”  digests  of  stories.  newspapers  could  u^tele^ 

“We  cannot  perform  our  mis-  "P®*  coverage  to  bolster 

Sion  so  long  as  we  remain  slaves  ^dership.  He  sai4 

to  a  beat  system  that  finds  “We  can  look  upon  tv  news  as  a 

CUriOSltV  tlCKler,  WhlCH  aSSlStt 
metropolitan  newspapers  devot-  ,  j  4.^ 

ing  vastly  more  manpower  to 
the  collection  of  trivia  and  what 

no  longer  qualifies  as  news  than  otherwise  have  missed  through 

we  do  to  the  Federal  Govern-  disinterest.” 

ment  in  Washington.”  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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G^ldwater  Raps  Reporting; 
Humphrey  for  China  Visits 


I  test  in  this  election.”  Want  More  News  Conferences 

“There  s  no  sense  in  arming  jj,  ^  panel  session,  Julius 
that  point  here,  he  It  is  Frandsen,  Washington  manager 

interesting  however,  to  check  it  upi^  said  his  reporters  had 
in  the  field.  A  few  of  your  re-  encountered  unusual  prob- 
porters  have  done  it,  I  know,  covering  Senator  Gold- 

Most  are  content  to  rely  on  ^^ter.  He  said,  however,  that 
polls,  and  tend  to  ignore  a  reporters  wished  that  the  Sena- 

roots  political  movement  that  would  hold  more  on-the-rec- 
reminds  some  of  us  of  1948  conferences.  The  last 

when  there  wasn’t  any  contest  ^^s  in  mid-August. 

.  JJ  J  Krt  Roger  Tatarian,  executive  edi- 
1 1  added.  One  saj^^  ypj  reporters  were 

of  the  reporters  on  our  rwent  jape  recorders  to  be  sure 

whistle  stop  had  a  tpical  ex-  absolute  accuracy  in  report- 

,ts  planation  of  why  he  discounted  candidates’  remarks.  They 

stops.  ^gj.g  instructed,  he  said,  to  do 
do  Why,  he  said,  They  re  nothing  jggg  paraphrasing  and  more  di- 
•X-  but  supporters.”’  rect  quoting. 

The  GOP  presidential  candi- 

a  j  date  said  the  other  “conclusion”  Favors  Exchange  With  China 
reached  by  the  press  was  that  „  ,  ^ 

’  there  are  no  issues  in  the  cam-  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
•  *  paign.  editors  he  favored  a 

He  defined  the  main  issue  of  change  in  the  U.  S.  policy  that 
;  the  campaign  as  individualism  American  newsmen  from 

i  versus  federal  control.  He  said  China. 

;  that  this  was  a  genuine  issue.  The  Democratic  Vice  Presi- 
V®  and  told  the  editors,  “You,  who  dential  nominee  said  he  would 
'  j  record  and  report  should  do  us  I’cporters  to  enter 

the  courtesy,  at  least,  of  resist-  China,  in  exchange  for  commu- 
ing  the  assumption  that  we  are  Chinese  reporters  to  the 

talking  about  something  that 

J  has  no  place  in  current  reality.  worried  about  hav- 

The  people  of  this  country  have  **^8  anyone  ^  look  this  country 
not  —  no  matter  how  many  over,”  he  said. 

■”  columnists  say  they  have  —  The  Senator  chose  the  con- 
:he  have  not  decided  that  Federal  f®rence  as  the  place  for  a  major 
he  government  centrol  and  Federal  address  on  foreign  policy  and 
in  government  programs  are  the  ^®  attacked  the  position  of  Sena- 
|)e-  only  answers  to  our  problems.”  Goldwater  on  nuclear  policy 
lu-  The  GOP  nominee  also  men-  diplomacy.  The  GOP  candi- 
Bv-  tioned  the  role  of  the  press  in  date,  he  asserted,  lived  in  “a 
the  Bobby  Baker  case.  He  said  world  in  which  the  pale  horse 
in,  “The  administration  has  been  death  is  indistinguishable 
lil-  derelict  for  a  vear  in  not  de-  ^rom  the  white  horse  of  vic- 


ANPA  Retains 
McVay  to  Assist 
Stanford  Smith 


UTAH  ELECTION  SERVICE— This 
is  th*  Salt  Lake  County  receiving 
table  where  vote  totals  from  all 
precincts  are  phoned  in.  Once  pre¬ 
cinct  is  in,  that  number  is  taken 
off  number  board  in  background. 
This  helps  men  on  phones  know 
which  precincts  are  not  yet  in. 
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In  Utah,  All  Media  Share  Cost  of  Gathering  Returns 


Pool  Set  to  Provide 


Fastest  Vote  Count 


Final  arrangfements  for  the 
National  Election  Service  were 
completed  this  week  by  the  five- 
man  board  of  the  pool  which 
was  organized  early  in  June. 

NES  will  provide  the  nation 
with  the  “fastest,  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  most  expensive  collec¬ 
tion  and  instant  reporting  of 
national  election  returns  in  his¬ 
tory,”  Frank  J.  Jordan,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board,  declared. 

An  unofiicial  estimate  of  the 
budget  for  the  36  hours  the 
service  will  be  in  operation  Nov. 
3  and  4  is  |1,660,000.  This  is 
for  the  collection,  tabulation  and 
relay  of  returns  on  the  races 
for  President,  35  Senators,  25 


Governors  and  435  Representa¬ 
tives.  Of  the  latter,  41  are  un¬ 
opposed. 

While  generally  only  the  two 
major  party  candidates  will  be 
covered  in  those  states  where  a 
third  party  is  expected  to  have 
sufficient  impact  to  justify  it 
those  votes  also  will  be  included. 

“We  expect  to  have  half  of 
the  130,000  of  the  177,000  pre¬ 
cincts  in  3100  counties  counted, 
tabulated  and  distributed  to 
subscribers  by  at  least  10  p.m. 
election  night,”  Mr.  Jordan  said. 

Using  computer  systems  for 
projecting  early  returns,  some 
individual  newspapers  and  sta- 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


NETWORK  ELECTION  SERVICE  board  of  governors:  Left  to  right- 
seated,  Victor  Hackler,  AP;  Bill  Eames,  CBS;  Arnold  Snyder,  ABC; 
standing.  Prank  Jordan,  NBC,  and  Francis  Leary,  UPl. 


Duplication  Eliminated 


From  an  almost  unbelievable 
combination  of  key  punchers  and 
verifiers  and  tabulators,  the  elec¬ 
tion  service  managed  to  provide 
fast,  accurate  totals  to  the 
state’s  two  major  dailies,  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the 
Deseret  News,  three  television 
stations,  five  radio  stations,  UPI, 
AP  and  dailies  in  Ogden,  Logan 
and  Provo. 

Four  years  have  seen  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  what  once  was  a 
highly-expensive  duplication  of 


Salt  Lake  City 

The  once-highly  expensive 
matter  of  “everyone  for  himself” 
tyi>e  of  gathering  Utah  election 
results  has  been  refined  into  a 
cooperative  effort  which  has  the 
state’s  major  news  media  work¬ 
ing  together  to  receive,  tabulate 
and  report  the  accurate  vote 
totals  witfiin  just  a  few  hours 
after  the  polls  close. 

This  complex  election-day  ma¬ 
chine  is  called  Utah  Election 
Service. 

Utah  Elkaction  Service  came  of 
age  on  the  night  of  Nov.  8,  1960, 
a  child  born  of  necessity  two 
months  before. 

In  its  first  Presidential  year 
general  election,  UES  tabulated 
results  from  Utah’s  1,128  dis¬ 
tricts  using  an  improvised  lunch¬ 
room  as  its  headquarters. 


competitive  efforts  by  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Deseret  News  into  a 
smoothly  efficient  operation  at  a 
tremendous  savings. 

Utah  Election  Service  now 
comprises  the  communications 
media  of  the  state  cooperating 
on  a  cost-share  basis. 

Results  tabulated  by  UES 
have  averaged  98  percent  accu¬ 
rate  over  seven  primary  and 
general  elections. 


In  essence,  the  operation  in¬ 
volves  two  major  vote  gathering 
systems.  The  first  concerns  the 
state’s  28  counties  outside  of  Salt 
Lake  County.  The  second  in¬ 
volves  Salt  Lake  County. 

Development  of  the  vote 
gathering  outside  Salt  Lake 
County  required  hard  work,  de¬ 
tailed  planning.  Utahns  had 
grown  to  accept  the  fact  their 
area  was  large,  some  voting  dis¬ 


tricts  remote  and  lacking  tele¬ 
phone  service  and  improved 
roads. 

Case  uf  the  *Mie»ing’  District 

The  1960  primary,  however, 
produced  a  Second  District  con¬ 
gressional  race  so  close  the  out¬ 
come  hinged  on  results  from 
remote  districts.  All  but  one  were 
obtained.  Still  the  race  was 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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THE  REID  FAMILY — Stewart,  William,  Mary  Louise,  Elizabeth,  Con¬ 
gressman  Reid  holding  Ogden  Mills,  and  Michael. 


THE  CONNIFF  FAMILY — Tony,  Frank  Jr.,  Rex,  Liz  and  Lucy.  Frank  with 
his  arm  around  Mike. 


FOR  CONGRESS—  REID  OR  CONNIFF 

Westchester  Voters  Have  One  Choice — A  Newspaperman 


OKtien  U.  Keul,  39,  former  president  and  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Frank  ConniflF,  50,  national  editor  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers,  are  battling  for  the  Congressional  seat 
of  the  26th  District  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  Both  are  con¬ 
fident  of  victory. 

Mr.  Reid,  the  Republican  incumbent,  has  persistently  refrained 
from  discussing  “personalities.”  The  one  time  the  candidates  have 
met  on  the  same  platform  was  under  Mr.  Reid’s  ground  rules. 
It  was  at  the  Ursuline  Academy  in  New  Rochelle.  Mr.  Conniff 
tells  this  story: 

“Mr.  Reid  refuses  to  debate.  He  called  our  meeting  a  discus- 
.sion.  When  we  finished  discussion,  there  came  a  voice  from  the 
flooi-: 

“  ‘Mr.  Reid,  are  you  supporting  Senator  Barry  Goldwater?’ 

“  ‘I  said  I  would  not  discuss  personalities,’  Mr.  Reid  replied. 

“There  was  a  long  silence,  then  the  moderator  said  that  it 
was  agreed  not  to  discuss  personalities.” 

“But,”  said  Mr.  Conniff,  concluding  the  stoi-y,  “I  shouted  out 
that  I  was  not  .supporting  Barry  Goldwater  and  was  very  much 
opposed  to  him.  It  got  a  big  hand.” 

*  *  * 

Seeking  Votes  on  Issues 

Mr.  Reid  was  very  strongly  opposed  to  Senator  Goldwater’s 
nomination  before  the  Republican  convention.  He  endorsed  him 
afterward  but  now  refuses  to  talk  about  him.  He  made  that  plain 
when  he  was  interviewed  the  other  day.  (It  was  just  a  few  days 
before  the  Herald  Tribune,  in  which  he  still  owns  a  minority  in¬ 
terest,  declared  its  editorial  support  for  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
ticket.) 

While  his  opponent  attacks  the  Goldwater  philosophy  of  govern¬ 
ment  frequently,  Mr.  Reid  sticks  to  the  “issues”  which  are  very 
much  like  those  Mr.  Conniff  lists  also. 

Says  Mr.  Reid: 

“Congress  and  the  Administration  have  done  a  good  job  on 
civil  rights,  taxes,  poverty  and  continuation  of  foreign  aid.  There 
are  other  areas,  however,  in  which  Congress  and  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  have  not  done  what  is  needed,  such  as : 
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Nt-x-ded  l>'gi!ilaliuii 

“Legislation  on  Presidential  .succession;  Congress  must  also 
enact  an  ethics  bill,  calling  for  Congressional  reforms;  we  must 
redraft  the  immigration  laws  particularly  providing  for  the  unit¬ 
ing  of  families;  and  then  in  transportation  the  tendency  has  been 
to  over-regulate  and  strangle  the  railroads  while  subsidizing 
other  forms  of  transportation. 

“I  voted  for  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  that  helps  the  rail¬ 
roads.  But  aviation  also  needs  a  national  policy.  I  also  favored 
an  amendment  to  the  civil  rights  bill  passed  by  the  House  barring 
discrimination  in  retraining  and  on-the-job  training.” 

Mr.  Reid  sei-ved  as  Ambassador  to  Israel  under  President  Eisen¬ 
hower.  He  called  attention  to  passage  by  the  House  last  June 
of  the  Reid  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  facilitate 
the  utilization  of  more  than  $920,000,000  of  U.  S.-owned  foreign 
currencies  to  provide  more  adequate  allowances  and  better  train¬ 
ing  for  our  foreign  service  officers. 

Mr.  Reid  voted  for  the  increase  in  salary  Congressmen  re¬ 
ceive  from  $22,500  to  $30,000  with  $2,500  special  allowances. 

“We  need  better  men  than  vre  are  getting  in  Congress,”  he 
said.  “Now  we  get  either  the  very  wealthy  or  the  political  hacks.” 

Must  Renew  Friendships 

“In  terms  of  foreign  policy,  I  feel  it  is  important  immediately 
following  the  election  for  the  U.  S.  to  hold  meetings  at  the  highest 
level  with  Great  Britain  and  France.  I  am  also  urging  more 
effective  efforts  to  restore  coherent  policies  of  common  purpose 
among  members  of  NATO,  SEATO,  CENTO  and  OAS.” 

“The  U.  S.  press  has  been  excellent  during  this  whole  cam¬ 
paign,”  Mr.  Reid  said.  “I  sincerely  think  it  is  the  best  in  the 
world  ” 

While  campaigning,  Mr.  Reid  travels  back  and  forth  between 
Washington  and  Purchase,  N.  Y.  where  he  and  his  family  occupy 
his  mother’s  (Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid)  33-room  home  on  a  37- 
acre  tract.  “Brown”  Reid,  his  wife,  Mary  Louise,  and  their  five 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


CIRCLLATION 

N.Y.  News:  800-Page 
Issue;  2  New  Sections 


SUBURBAN  SET — Reviewing  the  new  Staten  Island  and  Central  Nt* 
Jersey  sections  of  the  New  York  Sunday  News  with  Suburban  Editor 
Dom  Unsino  (seated)  are  (from  left)  Frank  Ross,  Dan  O  Malley  and 
Paul  Zumbo. 


By  Ray  Erwin 

The  New  York  Sunday  News 
plans  to  publish  tomorrow,  Oct. 
11,  the  day  before  Columbus 
Day,  a  bij?  shopping  day,  more 
than  800  pages,  the  biggest 
paper  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  morning  tabloid  newspaper. 

Formidable  production  prob¬ 
lems  were  posed  by  the  big  edi¬ 
tion.  No  one  copy  of  the  Sunday 
News  will  have  800  pages,  of 
course,  as  there  are  11  suburban 
sections,  each  of  which  is  circu¬ 
lated  only  in  a  particular  area. 
Last  year,  the  Sunday  News 
carried  763  pages  the  day  before 
Columbus  Day. 

Tbe  Sunday  News  on  Sept.  13 
launched  tw'o  new  suburban  sec¬ 
tions,  bringing  to  11  the  total 
number  of  such  special  geo¬ 
graphical  sections,  each  of  which 
has  localized  feature  stories  and 
advertising. 

Population  Growth 

To  keep  abreast  of  population 
growth  in  central  New  Jersey 
and  on  Staten  Island,  the  latter 
partially  due  to  the  prospect  of 
the  early  opening  of  a  bridge  to 
Brooklyn,  the  News  began  is¬ 
suing  new  sections  for  those 
areas. 

The  new  Central  Jersey  sec¬ 
tion — four  of  the  News’  11  Sun¬ 
day  suburban  supplements  are 
now  circulated  in  the  Garden 
State — has  an  initial  circulation 
of  200,000  while  the  Staten  Is¬ 
land  issue  reaches  50,000  fam¬ 
ilies. 

Dom  Unsino,  suburban  editor 
since  1951  and  a  News  staff 
member  for  37  years,  appointed 
reporter  Paul  Zumbo  as  bureau 
chief  of  the  four  New  Jersey 
sections.  Stationed  in  Hacken¬ 


sponded  warmly  to  the  two  new 
sections. 

“Prospects  are  bright,  as  Iwth 
areas  are  dotted  with  shopping 
centers  and  branch  stores  of 
major  metropolitan  department 
and  discount  chains,”  said  Mr. 
Herrick. 

The  fantastic  task  of  editing 
and  then  making  up  in  a  single 
composing  room  11  separate  sub¬ 
urban  sections  and  then  properly 
distributing  them  in  the  mail 
room  requires  infinite  pains  and 
careful  organization  and  plan¬ 
ning. 

‘'The  Juggler' 

Mr.  Unsino  is  called  “the  jug¬ 
gler”  by  his  staff  because  of  his 
facility  in  editing  11  “different” 
newspapers  to  come  out  the  same 
morning. 

For  example,  the  Brooklyn 
section  is  produced  in  three  edi¬ 
tions — Queens,  Long  Island  and 
Kings  County — with  the  inside 
portions  of  each  filled  with  local 
news  and  advertising.  The  four 
sections  in  New  Jersey  are 
Passaic-Bergen,  Newark,  Hud¬ 
son  and  the  new  Central  Jersey 
section.  There  is  the  new  Staten 
Island  section,  the  Westchester- 
Fairfield  (the  latter  county  is 
in  Connecticut)  section  and  the 
Manhattan-Bronx  section.  The 
number  of  pages  in  a  suburban 
section  may  range  from  72  to  S. 

The  News’  Sunday  circulation 
can  be  divided  into  10  parts  and 
the  advertiser  can  buy  the  cir¬ 
culation  he  needs.  The  four  sec¬ 
tions  in  New  Jersey,  covering  15 
counties,  have  more  than  1,000,- 
000  circulation  and  so  does  the 
Brooklyn-Queens-Long  Island 
sections. 


had  160  pages  in  the  main  sec¬ 
tion,  324  pages  in  suburban  sec¬ 
tions,  44  pages  in  an  entertain¬ 
ment  section,  for  a  total  of  528 
pages. 

The  “lifts  and  splits”  cause 
concern.  A  half-column  ad  may 
run  in  only  three  or  five  particu¬ 
lar  suburban  sections  of  the  11 
and  same  size  ads  or  features 
must  be  found  to  fill  up  the  holes 
when  they  are  lifted.  In  this 
chop-up  operation,  makeup  men 
have  to  face  constant  changes. 

“It’s  like  a  game  of  chess  or 
checkers,”  ruefully  explained 
Mr.  Unsino. 

In  addition  to  the  suburban 
■sections,  the  News  has  a  Brook¬ 
lyn  daily  section,  a  Bronx-West- 
chester  section  on  Thursday 
mornings  and  a  24-page  Satur¬ 
day  real  estate  section  for 
Brooklyn  only. 

.Staff  of  32 

An  autonomous  staff  of  32 
men  with  its  own  reporters,  re- 
writemen,  its  own  copydesk  and 
photographers,  works  under  Mr. 
Unsino  to  put  out  the  suburban 
sections.  An  average  of  300  col¬ 
umns  of  news  matter  is  handled 


Val  Palmer,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager,  said  visiting 
composing  room  superintendents 
shake  their  heads  in  disbelief 
when  they  see  the  complexity  of 
problems  created  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

Local  Pen  Names 

Mr.  Unsino,  who  left  college  to 
become  a  News  copy  boy  37  years 
ago,  was  a  police  and  labor  re¬ 
porter  and  assistant  city  editor 
before  he  helped  organize  the 
suburban  sections  in  1951.  He 
lives  in  Westchester  County  and 
writes  a  column  under  byline  of 
“Wes  Chester.”  Each  section  has 
a  political  and  personal  column 
called  “County  Lines”  and  the 
bylines  denote  the  section:  in 
Hudson  County  it  is  signed  “By 
Henry  Hudson”;  in  Long  Island 
it’s  signed  “By  Sean  Sound”;  in 
New  Jersey,  it’s  signed  “Tony 
Trent”  (a  play  on  Trenton); 
Passaic-Berger,  “By  Pat  Berg¬ 
en”;  Staten  Island,  “By  Richard 
Staten”;  Newark,  “By  Earl  0. 
Essex”  (Essex  County).  These 
pen-names  for  the  columnists 
help  composing  room  workers  to 
insert  the  right  “County  Lines” 


sack,  Mr.  Zumbo  directs  the 
state-wide  coverage  of  suburban 
staff  reporters,  while  Frank 
Ross  acts  as  news  editor.  Jerry 
Kinstler,  former  lobster  trick 
photographer,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  suburban  editorial. 
There  are  five  staff  men  and  25 
stringers,  including  photogra¬ 
phers. 

Mr.  Unsino,  assisted  by  Man¬ 
hattan-Bronx  staffers  Don  Price 
and  Dan  O’Malley,  supervises 
the  preparation  of  the  Staten 
Island  section.  On-the-scene  cov¬ 
erage  is  provided  by  reporter 
Frank  McKeown.  Jerry  Rose  is 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn-Queens- 
Long  Island  sections. 

Advertising  Manager  John  F. 
Herrick  said  merchants  have  re- 
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Shift  to  Suburbs 
The  newspaper  12  years  ago 
decided  to  follow  the  shift  of 
population  towards  the  suburbs. 

“We  wanted  to  keep  pace  with 
our  readers  and  to  give  local 
advertisers  a  chance  to  buy  ads 
in  a  local  section  only  or  in  a 
combination  of  several  local  sec¬ 
tions,”  explained  Mr.  Unsino. 
“We  have  staff  reporters  and 
stringers  in  each  county.  We 
carry  no  spot  news  and  use  fea¬ 
tures  and  columns  instead,  as 
we  go  to  press  a  couple  days 
before  Sunday.  There  are  pic¬ 
ture  features  and  round-ups  and 
semi-news  features.” 

The  press  capacity  is  160 
pages.  A  recent  Sunday  News 


each  week.  Most  of  the  territory 
covered  is  within  50  miles  of  the 
city,  but  the  radius  covered  by 
the  sections  extends  75  miles 
into  Connecticut  and  120  miles 
to  Montauk  on  the  tip  of  Long 
Island. 

Some  sections  go  to  press 
Thursday  and  some  close  Fri¬ 
day.  The  presses  grind  out  4,- 
500,000  papers,  including  the 
Saturday  morning  paper.  Daily 
circulation  is  2,100,000  and  Sun¬ 
day  is  more  than  3,000,000.  The 
News  is  using  265,000  tons  of 
newsprint  and  8,000,000  pounds 
of  black  ink  this  year  in  its 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  plants. 
The  paper’s  vehicles  include 
207  trucks,  two  airplanes,  a 
chartered  ship,  an  ambulance. 

EDITOR  SC  PUl 


columns  in  the  right  sections. 

“The  suburban  section  is  the 
small  town  crier  of  the  Daily 
News,”  said  Mr.  Unsino.  “We 
carry  chitchat,  civic  stuff,  per¬ 
sonal  news  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  local  papers.  A  kid’s 
name  may  be  in  a  section  and 
he  will  go  out  and  buy  five  copies 
to  send  to  all  the  family.” 

Some  advertisers  have  their 
ads  run  in  all  suburban  sections 
on  the  theory  that  the  ads  are 
thus  localized  more  than  if  they 
ran  full-run  in  the  main  section. 

Richard  Clarke,  then  execu¬ 
tive  editor  and  now  editor,  once 
had  the  sections  filled  with  wire 
copy  as  a  test.  The  complaints 
were  so  numerous  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  never  repeated. 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS 


Ads  sn  750  Papers 
Spark  Image  Effort 

“One  shot”  full-pape  ads  in 
750  newspapers  Oct.  5  touched 
off  a  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  “leadership” 
image  campaign  that  will  run  in 
magazines  for  a  year. 

The  newspaper  drive  was  de- 
signe<l  to  set  the  stage  for  the 
theme  by  asking  the  question, 
“How  come  40,000,000  people 
are  insured  by  Metropolitan  Life 
—more  than  by  any  other  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world?” 

Backing  up  the  newspaper 
drive  is  a  four-week  insertion  in 
This  Week,  Parade,  Family 
Weekly,  and  two  locally-edited 
Sunday  supplements,  starting 
with  the  Oct.  11  issues. 

This  is  the  third  straight  year 
the  insurance  company  has  given 
newspapers  the  assignment  of 
setting  the  advertising  pattern. 
When  the  plan  was  inaugurated 
in  1962,  1200  newspapers  were 
used. 

• 

Record  in  ROP  Color 
Advertising  in  7  Days 

The  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press-Telegram 
(morning  and  evening)  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  record  for  itself  in 
ROP  color  advertising  during 
the  week  of  Sept.  21-27.  The 
new.spapers  ran  52,274  lines  of 
color  space.  They  published  22,- 
162  lines  of  retail  color  and  30,- 
212  lines  of  national  color  adver¬ 
tising,  during  the  seven-day 
period. 


Urges  More  Creative 
Use  of  Ad  Space 


SWITCHES — Richard  T.  Howard 
has  joined  the  Newspaper  Division 
of  the  Katz  Agency,  newspaper 
representatives,  as  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  office,  succeeding 
Richard  E.  Kaufman,  who  has  re¬ 
tired  for  health  reasons.  Mr. 
Howard  was  formerly  with  Ward- 
Sriffith  Co. 

Seagram’s  7  Crown 
In  500  Newspapers 

Newest  ad  campaign  for  Sea¬ 
gram’s  7  Crown  is  “the  most 
extensive  effort  ever  put  behind 
a  liquor  brand,”  according  to 
Charles  Weissner,  advertising 
manager.  Warwick  &  Legler  is 
the  agency. 

Insertions  are  planned  on  a 
regular  basis  in  nearly  500  news¬ 
paper.  Copy  theme  is  “The 
Sure  One.” 


Chicago 

Many  retailers  could  use  new.s- 
pajrer  space  more  creatively  and 
by  .so  doing  might  move  more 
goods  at  still  less  advertising 
cost,  Paul  S.  Hirt,  sales  presen¬ 
tations  manager,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News,  .said 
recently. 

Addressing  the  Junior 
Women’s  Advertising  Club  re¬ 
cently,  Mr.  Hirt  said  that  adver¬ 
tising  copy  must  have  built  into 
it  every  possible  hook  to  insure 
that  when  the  crucial  decision  to 
shop  is  made,  the  advertiser’s 
store  is  one  of  the  survivors 
among  many  stores  carrying  and 
advertising  a  particular  item. 

“Attracting  traffic  is  the  first 
business  of  an  ad,”  Mr.  Hirt  con¬ 
tinued.  “No  matter  how  many 
potential  prospects  may  be  in  his 
area,  he  can’t  sell  ’em  if  he 
doesn’t  see  ’em. 

Ad  Is  Counter  Curd 

"Most  retail  advertising  today 
simply  offers  goods  at  a  place 
for  a  price.  What  many  retailers 
call  an  ad  is  not  an  ad  at  all;  it 
is  simply  a  kind  of  a  counter 
card  in  a  newspaper. 

“There  is  nothing  in  this  kind 
of  advertising  that  will  give  the 
growth  potential  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for.  It  settles  for  a  share  of 
today’s  business  only.  With  to¬ 
day’s  greater  .shopper-mobility, 
it  offers  no  reason  for  more  cus¬ 
tomers  to  come  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  place  of  business — past 
the  stores  of  many  other,  and 
perhaps  more  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated,  retailers  who  carry  the 
same  mass-produced  merchan- 


Supps  Get  General  Mills  Advertising 


dise.” 

Every  retailer  knows,  Mr. 
Hirt  went  on,  that  there  just 
isn’t  something  for  nothing.  Ad¬ 
vertising  rates  are  based  on 
today’s  coverage.  Increasing 
coverage  will  increase  the  news¬ 
paper’s  operating  costs,  and 
eventually  will  increase  rates. 

“Supposing  instead,”  he  said, 
“the  copywriter  could  do  a  better 
job  of  attracting  traffic.  Sup¬ 
posing  you  could  double  the 
actual  pulling  power  of  your  ads 
among  readers  now  reached. 
This  would  double  response  and 
would  not  cost  one  additional 
penny  for  space. 

Use  Selling  Muscle 

“Don’t  just  tell  the  world  you 
have  merchandise.  Sell  the  idea 
of  buying  it.  Use  the  news¬ 
paper’s  selling  muscle.” 

Mr.  Hirt  said  he  had  looked 
at  a  dozen  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast  and  almost  eight 
out  of  10  retail  ads  were  so- 
called  “sale”  ads.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  play  up  important 
store  features,  thus  making 
white  space  more  productive. 

He  suggested  a  six-step  pro¬ 
gram  to  make  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  more  productive: 

1)  Establish  a  policy,  then 
build  each  ad  to  meet  its  speci¬ 
fications. 

2)  Develop  a  layout  approach 
that  is  open,  airy,  and  reflects 
the  personality  of  the  store. 

3)  Make  sure  the  timing  is 
right;  pick  the  right  items  to 
advertise  at  the  right  time  to 
achieve  greater  response.  Im¬ 
press  on  everyone  the  need  for 
adequate  time  to  prepare  the 
advertising. 

Advertise  Price  Kange 


Sunday  supplements  will  get 
a  major  share  of  General  Mills 
introductory  advertising  for 
three  Betty  Crocker  brands  of 
prepared  mixes.  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  are  also  being  used  to 
promote  a  24-page  Gold  Medal 
Flour  holiday  recipe  booklet  by 
General  Mills. 

The  introductory  ads  for 
Chocolate  Chip  Fudge  Brownie 
Mix  and  Chocolate  Chip  Butter¬ 
scotch  Brownie  Mix  will  appear 
over  a  five  month  stretch  begin¬ 
ning  in  November  in  This  Week, 
Parade,  Family  Weekly  and  11 
independent  supplements.  The 
ads  prepared  by  Needham,  Louis 
and  Brorby  are  scheduled  for 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  American 
Home,  Better  Homes  and 
Garden,  as  well. 


Full-color,  3/5  page  size  ads  in 
the  Nov.  22  issues  of  Parade, 
This  Week  and  10  independents, 
plus  full-color  pages  in  Family 
Circle  and  Woman’s  Day  will 
introduce  Betty  Crocker  choco¬ 
late  parfait  angel  food  cake  mix 
and  chocolate  parfait  fluffy 
white  frosting  mix.  Television 
commercials  are  scheduled  for 
both  products  on  NBC  and  ABC 
daytime  programs.  Needham, 
Louis  and  Broby  is  the  agency. 

Kocipe  Book  Ads 

The  recipe  booklet  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  Nov.  29  with  two-page, 
four-color  ads  in  This  Week, 
Parade,  Family  Weekly  and  11 
independent  supplements.  Betty 
Crocker  Date  Bar  and  Bisquick 
will  run  3/5  page  four-color  ads 


following  the  full  page  ad  in  the 
supplements  in  many  of  the 
same  newspapers  as  tie-in.  Other 
General  Mills  products  which 
are  participating  in  the  Gold 
Medal  Flour  recipe  promotion 
are  Cheerios  and  Kix.  Additional 
tie-in  support  is  expected  from 
Dow  Chemical’s  Swan  Wrap, 
Standard  Brands  Fleishmann’s 
Yeast  and  McCormick-Schilling 
Spices. 

Other  General  Mills  adver¬ 
tising  promoting  the  recipe  in¬ 
cludes  a  series  of  31  television 
commercials  and  a  three-page, 
two-color  ad  in  the  Oct.  12  issue 
of  Supermarket  News,  a  Fair- 
child  publication.  McCormick- 
Schilling  is  running  a  3/5  page 
four-color  ad  in  the  December 
issue  of  Family  Circle. 


4)  Advertise  price  range, 
rather  than  merely  one  item  at 
one  price.  Sears  Roebuck  grew 
to  leadership  in  part  by  featur¬ 
ing  “good,  better,  best”  items  in 
its  ads,  telling  the  reader  in 
every  income  bracket  that  the 
advertiser  has  good  in  every 
price  range. 

5)  Advertise  with  adequate 
pressure.  To  compete  success¬ 
fully  for  the  business,  you  must 
tell  your  story  to  the  same  audi¬ 
ence  as  effectively  and  as  often, 
and  with  well-planned,  consist¬ 
ent  advertising  that  communi¬ 
cates. 

6)  Analyze  results.  Keep 
track  of  the  appeals  that  pull 
traffic  and  those  that  don’t.  Use 
this  information  to  build  con¬ 
sistently  stronger  advertising. 
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Voters  Take  Candidates’  Ads  to  Polls 


Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Pre-election  editions  of  the 
Wenatchee  Daily  World  con¬ 
tinue  popular,  advises  R.  E. 
Bell,  advertising  director. 

The  third  special  tabloid  ad- 
v’ertising  section  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Washington  State  pri¬ 
mary  Sept.  15  and  many  voters 
carried  it  to  the  polls  for  use  as 
a  last  minute  guide,  he  reports. 

The  20-page  “Campaign  Trail 
Edition”  section  was  not  as  fat 
as  the  1960  issue  which  won 
NAEA  attention  back  in  1961. 
But  this  year’s  primary  was 
not  as  intense,  lacked  the  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  and  was  with¬ 
out  the  heated  propositions 
which  built  that  pr^ecessor 
into  24  tabloid  pages,  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

New  Ad  L’se>i 

The  important  thing  is  that 
the  World  has  stimulated  a 


number  of  candidates  to  use 
more  newspaper  advertising. 
Much  of  this  was  in  other  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  World,  he  explained. 
Candidates  felt  they  could  rely 
on  the  editorial  comment  for 
coverage  in  the  1964  section. 

The  candidates’  advertising 
developed  from  the  World’s  cus¬ 
tom  of  providing  .special  edi 
torial  reports  in  a  pre-primar>’ 
edition.  Considerable  linage  de- 
v’eloped  but  the  paper  had  never 
gone  after  this  type  of  copy 
aggressively. 

The  World  combined  this  run- 
of-paper  editorial  copy  into  a 
single  edition  in  1960.  Simul¬ 
taneously  it  forwarded  ad  ])re- 
sentations  and  received  1092 
column  inches  of  copy  from  46 
candidates. 

This  provided  the  World  with 
a  79.6  percent  increase  in  po¬ 
litical  advertising  from  the  1956 
primary.  And  it  paid  off  at  the 


polls  with  a  record  turnout  of 
82  percent  of  registered  voters. 

ParJiage  Benefits 

The  paper  had  always  as- 
.sumed  the  responsibility  of  en¬ 
couraging  public  awareness  of 
ballot  issues  by  reporting  all 
sides  of  ballot  conte.sts.  The 
wrapup  package  containing 
candidate  pictures,  stories  and 
a  ready-reference  guide  to  all 
local  voter  interests  —  as  well 
as  advertising — provided  added 
sales  appeal,  it  was  established. 

From  the  start  the  candidates 
liked  the  package,  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  were  impressed  and  pleased 
and  Wilfred  R.  Woods,  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  delighted,  Mr.  Bell 
added. 

The  newest  Campaign  Trail 
Edition  contained  26  ads  placed 
by  64  candidates.  There  were  46 
advertisers  in  1960,  but  then 
there  were  116  candidates. 


On  Creativity,  Readership 


BoA  Seminar 

“Communicating  with  the 
Newspaper  Reader”  will  be  the 
theme  under  discussion  by  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  at  a  sem¬ 
inar  sponsored  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  Oct.  29, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  National  Advertisers 
and  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies. 

An  estimated  200  advertiser 
and  agency  executives,  the 
Bureau  said,  are  expected  at 
the  seminar  in  the  Savoy  Plaza 
Hotel  in  New  York.  Speeches 
and  panel  sessions  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  “new  creative  ap¬ 
proaches  and  new  readership 
research.” 

Keynote  speaker  will  be  Ern¬ 
est  A.  Jones,  president  of  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams  Inc. 
Kensinger  Jones,  senior  vice- 
president  and  creative  director. 


Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “There’s  No  Color  Like 
Newspaper  Color.”  “The  Big 
Power  of  Small  Space”  will  be 
explained  by  Paul  H.  Hedrick, 
president,  Hedrick  and  Johnson 
Co.  Inc. 

The  morning  session  will  fea¬ 
ture  “Creative  Approaches  to 
Newspaper  Advertising.”  It  wall 
be  moderated  by  Theodore  Bar¬ 
ash,  of  the  Bureau.  Panelists 
include  Solita  Arbib,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  McCann-Erickson  ; 
Mitchell  Epstein,  vdcepresident 
and  creative  copy  supervisor, 
Benton  &  Bowles,  and  Edward 
G.  Gallagher,  vicepresident  and 
executive  director,  copy  depart¬ 
ment,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Another  morning  event  will 
be  a  session  on  color  titled 
“SpectaColor  and  HiFi  To¬ 
day.”  Speakers  on  this  subject 


include  Warren  Abrams,  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  service  di¬ 
rector,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal,  and  Bruce  H.  Lo¬ 
gan,  president.  Preprint  Cor¬ 
poration. 

At  the  afternoon  session  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  devoted  to  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Bureau’s  National 
Newspaper  Research  study.  It 
will  be  moderated  by  Dr.  Leo 
Bogart,  of  the  Bureau.  Partici¬ 
pants  include  Dr.  Seymour 
Banks,  vicepresident,  creative 
and  copy  research,  Leo  Burnett 
Co.,  Gwyn  Collins,  manager,  ad¬ 
vertising  research.  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  and  Dr.  Malcolm  McNiven, 
manager,  advertising  research, 
E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Henry  C.  Botsford,  General 
Motors  Corporation,  (ANA), 
and  Joseph  St.  Georges,  Young 
&  Rubicam,  will  be  moderators. 


Wool  Carpet  Coop  Plan  Set  to  Go 


Wool  Carpets  of  America  wiP 
run  ads  in  29  key  market  news¬ 
papers  for  its  Fall  Retail  Coop¬ 
erative  Advertising  campaign. 
Oct.  11-23. 

The  ads  are  designed  to  her¬ 
ald  the  promotional  theme  for 
the  retail  merchandise  ads  ty¬ 
ing  in  with  the  campaign  by  the 
cooperating  stores  in  the  29 
cities. 

The  Fall  Retail  Cooperative 
is  one  of  the  major  elements  in 
the  wool  carpet  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  the  Carpet 
Wool  Council  and  the  Wool 
Bureau  under  the  banner  of 


Wool  Carpets  of  America.  The 
new  cooperative  effort  follows 
up  the  successful  April  program 
which  resulted  in  the  placement 
of  retail  ads  promoting  wool 
carpet  lines  by  hundreds  of  car¬ 
pet  store.*. 

The  banner  ad  will  be  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Oct.  11  or  Oct.  12 
editions  of  newspapers  in  the 
following  cities: 

Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver,  De¬ 
troit,  Houston,  Indianapolis, 
Jersey  City,  Kansas  City,  Los 
.\ngeles,  Miami,  Milwaukee, 


Minneapolis,  Newark,  N  e  w 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Portland,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
San  Diego,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  and  Washington. 

All  retailers  in  these  cities  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  11-23  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  program.  Cost  of  the  ad 
will  be  shared  by  WCA  with  the 
retailer.  Dealers  trading  in 
these  cities  who  wish  to  take 
part  in  the  program  can  obtain 
full  details  by  writing  to  Wool 
Carpets  of  America,  360  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10017. 


W.  H.  Martin 


Harte-Hanks  Builds 
Group  Sales  Staff 

Dallas 

The  appointment  of  W.  H. 
Martin  as  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  sales  for 
the  Texas  Harte-Hanks  News¬ 
papers  and  plans  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  services  and  staff  of 
the  group’s  sales  offices  in  Dallas 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Houston  H.  Harte,  president. 

Mr.  Martin,  for  the  past  twn 
and  one  half  years  director  of 
advertising  services  for  the 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  assume  his  new 
duties  Oct.  15.  Prior  to  joining 
TDNA  he  was  sales  manager 
for  Foremost  Dairies  in  Abilene 
and  immediately  prior  to  that, 
for  seven  years  was  national 
advertising  manager  for  the 
A  bilene  Reporter-News. 

The  Texas  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers  are  the  Abilene  Re¬ 
porter-News,  Big  Spring  Her¬ 
ald,  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times,  Denison  Herald,  Creen- 
ville  Herald-Banner,  Marshall 
Neivs  Messenger,  Paris  News, 
San  Angelo  Standard-Timer 
and  San  Antonio  Express  & 
Eiwning  News. 

• 

Taylor,  Freeport  Ad 
Director,  Retires 

Charles  W.  Taylor,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Freeport 
(Ill.)  Joumal-Starulard  retired 
Oct.  1.  He  has  held  this  post 
for  22  years. 

Frank  Krehl,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  since  1952,  has 
been  moved  up  to  advertising 
manager  in  charge  of  national, 
local  and  classified  advertising. 
Fred  Corran,  a  member  of  the 
sales  staff,  was  named  his  as¬ 
sistant. 

Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  spent 
40  years  in  the  newspaper  ad 
field,  previously  had  worked  in 
the  advertising  departments  of 
newspapers  in  South  Bend,  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  Hammond,  Ind.; 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  Chicago. 
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TERRENCE  O'FUHERTY 

ihe  WondtTs  of  ihr  Mafiir 
Kox  iiiasliTcil  liy  oiif  of  ihr 
Nation'f<  oiilhtanili  no  TV 
criticK 


“HOLLYWOOD  REPORTER” 

bv  Mikf  Ooniiollv  —  Sin-  iho 
I’arailr  of  ihc  (!Iohiin  from 
ihc  Kiliii  (lupilal  in  lhi> 
rcMpecUti  ilailv  roltiiiin 


“POSTCARDS” 

by  Sian  De  la  piano — l<o> 
inam-f!  Ailvt-nlurr!  Travol! 
'Kouml-Tbo-Y^'orbl  fli»blH  of 
fanrv  bv  a  I'lililzor  IVizo 
winnor 


*  by  Dr.  Frank  Miller,  I).V*M. 
«  —a  menagerie  of  pels  and 
^  pel  faneiers  bandied  Kilb  wil 

#  and  u  isdom 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  SAMPLES! 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

2  Yardstick  Studies 
For  Costs  and  Staffs 

By  Stan  Finsness 

CAM,  Providenre  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Two  informal  surveys  made 
recently  will  gfive  CAMs  a 
chance  to  make  comparisons  of 
their  own  operations. 

Ray  Greene,  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman- Journal  Newspapers, 
queried  a  dozen  papers  in  the 
30,000-60,000  circulation  range 
for  statistics  on  sales  cost,  com¬ 
mercial  versus  non-commercial 
ads,  insertion  averages  and 
credit  losses. 

Wayne  Moores,  Charlotte  (N. 
C.)  Observer,  checked  16  news¬ 
papers  from  100,000-200,000 
circulation  to  look  for  correla¬ 
tions  between  classified  and  re¬ 
tail  linage  and  the  size  of  out¬ 
side  sales  staff  needed  in  each 
category. 

Here  are  the  highlights  from 
Mr.  Greene’s  report: 

Sales  cost  (includes  total  sal¬ 
aries  and  in  some  instances 
switchboard,  paper  marking, 
billing  and  credit  checking)  av¬ 
erages  12.8%  of  gross  revenue. 
Non-commercial  ads  account 

Evenrthing 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  aroimcl 

THE  SUN 

Morning 

Evening 

Sundajr 

That’s  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 

Nation*!  Representativea: 

Cresmcr,  Woodward,  (TMara  &  Ormsbee 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Cbicacn,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 
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for  an  average  of  45%  of  total 
ad  count.  Reports  from  the  in¬ 
dividual  papers  varied  from  5% 
to  81%,  indicating  some  guess¬ 
work.  (Most  papers  can’t  come 
up  with  accurate  records  on  di¬ 
viding  commercial  from  non¬ 
commercial.  In  many  instances, 
they  are  able  to  sort  contract 
ads  from  non-contract,  but  a 
heavy  proportion  of  non-con¬ 
tract  advertising  is  commercial 
in  nature,  differentiating  it 
from  transient  or  family-type 
ads.) 

Non-commercial  ads  run  an 
average  of  5.4  times.  Commer¬ 
cial  ads  run  4.7  days. 

According  to  Mr.  Greene’s 
sur\'ey,  the  average  credit  loss 
on  “family”  ads  is  2.51%  of 
sales.  Losses  on  commercial 
billing  average  1.24%. 

Eleven  of  the  13  papers  re¬ 
porting  turn  over  unpaid  family 
ad  billing  to  collection  agencies. 
Most  do  this  after  90  days.  The 
quickest  turn-over  came  at  6 
weeks.  The  slowest  turn-over 
mentioned  was  6  months. 

After  collection  fees,  the  av¬ 
erage  net  return  was  42%,  with 
a  range  from  18%  to  75%. 

Many  Variable!) 

The  statistics  from  Mr. 
Moores’  report  turn  up  some 
surprising  differences  in  staffing 
related  to  linage.  Mr.  Moores 
said,  “Because  there  are  so 
many  factors  involved,  there 
just  isn’t  an  average  paper.  Two 
of  them  publish  7  issues  a  week 
instead  of  13.  Some  sell  in  com¬ 
bination,  and  they  don’t  need  as 
many  people.” 

Of  two  papers  running  9,000,- 


000  MES  classified  lines  a  year, 
a  combination  paper  has  4  out¬ 
side  .salesmen;  an  optional  com¬ 
bination  requires  9  men. 

The  average  staffing  and  lin¬ 
age  for  the  16  papers:  for  Class¬ 
ified,  7  salesmen  and  11,454,943 
lines;  for  Retail,  19  men  and  28,- 
218,793  lines. 

In  the  handling  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  size  of  staff  re- 
(juired  in  four  optional  combina¬ 
tion  operations  lunning  between 
33,000,000  and  35,000,000  lines 
a  year  ranged  from  12  to  22 
salesmen. 

Mr.  Moores  said  expansion  of 
Classified  staffs  in  recent  years 
has  primarily  been  in  the  phone 
room  and  not  on  the  street  staff. 
Papers  that  do  not  have  or  do 
not  emphasize  Classified  display 
generally  have  fewer  street 
salesmen. 

Both  Mr.  Moores  and  Mr. 
Greene  will  have  copies  of  their 
reports  available. 

AMdAlVI  Action 

The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Action  Committee  met  at  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
recently  to  discuss  areas  for 
sales  effort  during  the  coming 
year. 

Joseph  P.  Lynch,  CAM, 
Washington  Post,  is  chairman 
of  ANCAM’s  Action  Committee. 
Other  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  are  Carroll  M. 
Carroll,  New  York  Times,  and 
William  F.  Carr,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  Also  attending  the 
meeting  was  Mark  Arnold,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Retail  and  Classified 
for  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Lynch  reports  as  follows: 

Purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  discuss  plans  for  extensive 
effort  in  working  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  and  the 
National  Auto  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
these  organizations  and  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  the 
above  associations  were  asked 
for  their  thoughts  on  how  AN- 
CAM  and  Classified  Advertising 
Manager  could  be  of  better 
service  to  them  and  their  indi¬ 
vidual  members  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting, 
ANCAM  will  be  represented 
with  an  exhibit  at  the  NARB 
Convention  in  Los  Angeles  Nov. 
8  to  12,  and  a  pi'ogram  was  de¬ 
signed  to  tie  up  in  local  papers 
with  the  NARB  National  cam¬ 
paign. 

Plans  for  a  visual  presenta¬ 
tion  on  how  to  write  classified 
and  display  copy  were  put  in 
motion  for  use  by  the  NARB. 

The  development  of  a  fact 


sheet  designed  to  an.swei-  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  new  research  done 
for  Yellow  Page  prospects  was 
discussed  and  approved  hy  the 
Committee  and  the  door  was 
opened  for  further  mutual  ef¬ 
fort  between  ANCAM  and  the 
Apartment  Owners  Association 
• 

Appointments  Made 
In  Ad  Department 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Advertising  department  ap¬ 
pointments  were  announced  this 
week  by  Kenneth  Flood,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 

Richard  Tullar,  43,  transfers 
to  the  new  position  of  adver¬ 
tising  manager  from  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Robert  1.  Landis,  43,  moves  to 
acting  retail  manager  from  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising. 

Ray  Wilson,  38,  advances  to 
acting  manager  of  the  general 
advertising  department  from 
merchandising  manager  in  that 
department. 

Evan  A.  Evans,  36,  transfers 
to  acting  merchandising  man¬ 
ager  in  the  general  advertising 
department  from  suburban  sup¬ 
ervisor  in  the  retail  advertising 
department. 

Harry  H.  Frazee,  38,  was 
named  to  the  new  post  of  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  manager. 

Bert  Winrow,  38,  becomes 
acting  regional  shopping  center 
supervisor  in  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

Mr.  Tullar  joined  the  news¬ 
papers  five  years  ago  after  nine 
years  with  the  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firm  of  Cresmer  i 
Woodward. 

• 

Classified  Manager 
Moves  to  General 

Cincinnati 

Three  appointments  in  the 
Enquirer’s  advertising  sectior 
have  been  announced  by  Stanley 
A.  Ferger,  advertising  director 
They  are: 

John  P.  Hegedorn — from  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  to 
general  advertising  manager.  He 
as  been  with  the  Enquirer  for 
24  years. 

(Jerald  D.  Boughan  —  from 
classified  sales  staff  to  classified 
advertising  manager.  He  came 
to  the  Enquirer  last  February 
from  the  Lima  (O.)  Citizen. 

James  E.  Jerow — from  retail 
sales  to  assistant  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  joined  the 
Enquirer  in  1961. 

• 

Ted  Bates  Promotes 

Robert  W.  Castle  has  been 
named  to  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  Ted  Bates  &  Co.  Inc. 
and  T.  Howard  Black  Jr.  and 
David  C.  Loomis  have  been 
elected  directors  of  the  agency. 
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The  Christian  Science  Monitor’s  Neal  A.  Stanford  interviews  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  Photograph  by  Gordon  Converse,  Monitor  Chief  Photographer. 
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•  Readers  want  thoughtful  news.  Advertisers  need  thoughtful  readers. 
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The  Christian  Science  Monitor  puts  both  in  focus  every  day. 

Our  new  readership  study  shows  how.  Our  salesmen  can  tell  you  why. 
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Monitor  offices  in  New  York,  Boston,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco. 


One  Norway  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 


Big  Ad  Push 
Behind  Food 
Coupon  Book 

Sales-Up  Systems  Inc.  has 
mailed  one  million  copies  of  a 
cookbook  containing  coupons 
and  full-page,  four-color  ads 
to  selected  families  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia-Baltimore  area. 

The  slick  paper,  digest-size 
book,  “The  Wonderful  World  of 
Cooking,”  contains  eight  cou¬ 
pons  bolstered  by  full-page, 
four-color  ads  for  each  of  the 
pai-ticipants. 

Full-page  ads  headed,  “Free 
To  A  Million  Lucky  Families,” 
ran  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  Oct.  7  to 
herald  delivery  of  the  cook- 


l)ooks.  A  follow-up  insertion  one 
week  later  will  list  25  lucky 
numbers  entitling  cookbook  re¬ 
cipients  to  $100  cash  prizes. 

Advertisers  participating  in 
this  first  mailing  include:  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  (Instant  Maxwell 
House) ;  Best  Foods  (Mazola 
Corn  Oil);  Pillsburj'  (Pillsbury 
Flour) ;  Borden’s  (New  Danish 
Margarine)  ;  Ralston- Purina 
(Rice  Chex) ;  Derby  Foods 
(Peter  Pan  Peanut  Butter) ; 
Best  Foods  (Nu-Soft  fabric 
softener) ;  and  Standard 
Brands  (Royal  Gelatin). 

The  current  mailing  is  the 
first  of  six  planned  at  four- 
month  intervals  in  19  markets. 
Traditionally  poor  coupon  re¬ 
deemers  in  the  high  and  low 
income  groups  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  lists,  prepared 
by  Reuben  H.  Donelley  Corp. 

The  next  mailing,  set  for 
March  15,  will  bring  Vol.  1, 


French  Specialties,  to  New  Eng-  books  has  been  placed  th  ough 
land  (1.12  million  homes)  and  agencies.  The  plan  is  th  ught 
Upper  New  York-Pennsylvania  to  be  the  first  in  which  ('irect 
(1.2  million  homes).  The  Phil-  mail  or  a  couponing  pron.  ition 
adelphia-Baltimore  area  will  is  commissionable  to  the  ag.  ncy. 
also  be  getting  Vol.  2,  A  Taste  • 

of  Italy,  at  that  time. 

The  new  cookbook-coupon  JVl£lllll0W8  H.Cfl.Of’' 
idea  is  being  sold  at  $10.50  per 
thousand,  in  the  million-market 
groupings.  Redemptions  are  ex- 

pected  to  increase,  because  of  9  n  J 

the  retention  value  of  the  cook-  r  imi  8  150S.FQ 
book  and  the  combined  effect 

of  the  four-color  ads,  coupons,  Bevehily  Hills,  (Jalif. 

and  supporting  newspaper  ad-  William  L.  (Pete)  Matthews, 
vertising  campaign.  who  retired  from  the  medi::  de- 

Principals  in  Sales-Up  Sys-  partment  of  the  Young  &  Jlub- 
tems,  Inc.  are  Lowell  E.  Tjaden  licam  advertising  agency  in  New 
and  James  H.  Harwood,  Los  York  in  1962,  has  been  named 
Angeles  food  brokers.  chairman  of  the  national  hoard 

Sales-Up’s  Eastern  sales  of  governors  of  the  Verified 
manager,  Phil  Weil,  former  Audit  Circulation  Corp. 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  ac-  Mrs.  Geraldine  Parker 
count  executive,  reports  that  all  Knight,  VAC  president,  an- 
advertising  in  the  new  cook-  nounced  the  appointment  here 

I  last  week. 

Since  leaving  Y&R  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews  has  been  president  of 
Westerly  Broadcasting  Co., 
Westerly,  R.  I. 

VAC,  founded  in  1952,  has 
subscribers  in  the  consumer, 
trade  magazines  and  weekly 
community  newspaper  field. 
Auditing  techniques  are  based 
.  on  direct  contact  with  recipients 
^  I  of  the  publication,  rather  than 

j  on  an  audit  of  records  in  the 
I  publishing  office.  Measurements 
I  include  actual  reader  interest 
ifO  ^  i  in  editorial  and  advertising  con- 

’  tent. 

Mrs.  Knight,  the  president, 

I  has  taught  advertising  and  mar- 
I  keting  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
-  ;  ifomia  (Los  Angeles). 

ods  • 

Art  Services  Adopt 
Standard  Index 

,  New’spaper  advertising  staff 
I  men  won’t  have  to  spend  as 
much  time  in  the  mat  room 
I  starting  in  January  because 

-  Metro  Associated  Services  Inc. 

and  Stamps  -  Conhaim  -  White- 
head  have  agreed  on  a  standard 
index. 

The  index  of  each  service  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  January  proof 
books  will  have  identically  num- 
bered  categories  permitting  one 
rict  ’  service  to  function  as  a  guide  to 

ucti  Co  illustration  in  the  other.  A  new 

in  Seattle  master  index  is  being  issued  by 

}ma  is  an  both  services. 

‘rabbit  in  ^ 

We  appre- 

ma°market  Group  Ad  Manager 

I  we  must  i 

allzed  cov-  !  St.  PAUL,  Minn, 

wrfr^bune  Hafverstein  has  been  ap¬ 

pointed  advertising  manager 
-  for  St.  Paul  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  replacing  Anthony  Ri- 
tacco,  who  is  now  with  the 
Northwest  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Hafverstein  has  been 
M  88,000  display  advertising  salesman 

with  Suburban  Newspapers. 
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Tacoma  isn’t  the  only  rabbit  in  the  woods 


Promotional  advertisments  of  some  newspapers  would 
have  you  think  their  particular  market  is  “the  only  rabbit  in 
the  woods.”  Somehow  or  other  they  manage  to  be  “first”  in 
this  or  that. 

We  at  The  Tacoma  News  Tribune  do  not  say  our  market  is 
“first”  in  anything. 

It’s  second! 

The  Tacoma  market,  Washington  State’s  second  market, 
is  adjacent  to  the  Seattle  market.  We’re  next  door  neighbors, 
but  our  consumers  are  not  influenced  by  Seattle  newspapers. 
Not  more  than  13%  worth.  The  combined  circulations  of  the 
Seattle  dailies  deliver  only  a  meager  13%  coverage  in  the 
Tacoma  area  while  The  Tacoma  News  Tribune  gives  you  a 
whopping  82%  penetration  in  this  important  market. 

So,  when  you  sell  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  use  a  Seattle 
newspaper  and  The  Tacoma  News  Tribune. 

And  whatever  you  do.  Think  Twice  About  Tacoma. 


RALPH  FELDMAN, 
Seattle  District 
Sales  Manager 
Gerber  Products  Co. 
says:  "We  in  Seattle 
realize  Tacoma  is  an 
important  ‘rabbit  in 
the  woods.’  We  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance 
of  the  Tacoma  market 
and  realize  we  must 
have  the  localized  cov¬ 
erage  In  Tacoma  which 
only  the  News  Tribune 
can  provide.” 


TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE 

COVERING  WASHINGTON  STATE’S  2ND  MARKET  /  CIRCULATION  88,000 
Represented  by  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  COMPANY 
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Here’s  all  you 
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A  screwdriver.  A  feeler  gauge.  Some  wrenches.  And  an  oil  can.  In  the  hands  of 
a  regular  composing  room  machinist. 

That’s  all  it  takes  to  service  the  Teletypesetter®  operating  unit. 

It’s  mechanical.  Easily  understood— easily  maintained  after  a  short  course  at 
the  Fairchild  Training  Center.  On  us. 

Adjusting.  Troubleshooting.  Disassembly/reassembly.  Your  own  mechanical 
personnel  do  it.  No  waiting  around  for  an  outside  specialist. 

But  simple  maintenance  is  only  one  reason  why  TTS  means  more  type  in  less 
time  at  lower  cost.  May  we  tell  you  more? 


I  Tairchlld  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS>31,  221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.1^  N.Y. 

□  Please  tell  me  all  about  TTS— world’s  only  integrated  and  complete  system  for  automatic 
I  operation  of  linecasting  machines.  □  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  Engineer  call  me. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  |  street 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION  | 

DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGEUS  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  *  City - 

OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM.  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LONDON.  ENGLAND  Le  aai  mi 


PRESIDENT— Al  Paul  Lefton  Jr. 
has  been  elected  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Al 
Paul  Lefton  Co.,  advertising 
agency,  succeeding  his  father  who 
died  Sept.  19. 

Ko^an  PR  Agency 
Affiliates  with  H&G 

Hicks  &  Greist,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising:  agency,  and  the  Irving 
Smith  Kogan  Company  have 
jointly  formed  a  public  relations 
firm  known  as  Irving  Smith 
Kogan  &  Company  Inc. 

The  new  company  will  be 
affiliated  with  Hicks  &  Greist 
but  will  operate  autonomously 
under  its  president  I.  S.  Kogan. 
Mr.  Kogan  was  vicepresident  of 
Hicks  &  Griest  from  1957  to 
1962  and  left  to  become  vice- 
president  of  Infoplan,  the  public 
relations  subsidiary  of  Inter¬ 
public  Group  of  Companies. 

• 

PR  Counsel  in  Agency 

William  J.  Spevacek,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Wisconsin 
Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily  Tribune, 
has  been  named  public  relations 
counsel  at  Klau-Van  Pietersom- 
Dunlap,  Milwaukee-Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  and  pr  agency.  He  is  a 
1956  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  School  of  Journal- 


Larger  Ad  Volume 
111  Revamped  Magazine 

HoNOLULI’ 

The  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  & 
Advertiser’s  locally-edited  mag¬ 
azine  wa.s  given  a  new  face  with 
the  .‘16- page  Sept.  20  issue. 

The  Aloha  magazine  now  has 
color  on  the  cover  and  the  tab¬ 
loid  is  jjrinted  on  colortone  news¬ 
print.  It  features  expanded 
coverage  of  television  news, 
dining  and  entertainment. 

The  former  Aloha  magazine 
averaged  between  24  and  28 
])ages  with  approximately  500 
inches  of  advertising.  Carl  Bar- 
rea,  adv’ertising  director,  said 
the  larger  publication  wdll  carry 
1,000  to  1,200  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  week’s  tv  program  sched¬ 
ule,  which  previously  was  a  pull¬ 
out  section  of  the  magazine,  now 
is  spaced  to  require  readers  to 
keep  the  entire  publication. 

• 

Edition  Carries 
225,000  Lines 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  largest  weekday  edition  in 
the  113-years  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  carried  225,000  lines  of 
advertising,  reports  Louis  E. 
Heindel,  advertising  director. 
There  were  118  pages. 

The  record  Thursday,  Oct.  1 
issue  resulted  from  a  general 
accumulation  of  copy.  Two  mer¬ 
chants  issued  special  sections  to 
swell  the  edition  regularly  fea¬ 
tured  by  food  advertising. 

There  were  260  columns  of 
news  in  addition  to  the  heavy  ad 
count. 

Fills  PR  Post 

Geigy  Chemical  Corporation, 
Ardsley,  N.  Y.  has  appointed 
Charles  M.  Garvey  to  the  new 
position  of  manager  of  informa¬ 
tion  services  in  the  corporate 
public  relations  department.  He 
was  formerly  senior  editor- 
writer  of  the  information  serv¬ 
ices  department  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

mi  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Ad  Men’s  Wives 
Read  JSetvspapers 

San  Fra.ncisco 

Virtually  every  advertising 
man’s  wife  reads  a  newspaper 
and  the  average  reading  time  is 
■)6  minutes,  according  to  a  study 
of  San  Francisco  Advertising 
Club  members’  wives. 

Of  the  94  percent  who  had 
read  a  newspaper  during  24 
hours,  one  third  read  30  minutes 
and  one-fourth  for  30  minutes. 

This  94  percent  score  com¬ 
pared  with  a  61  percent  showing 
for  tv  watching,  62  for  home 
radio  listening,  54  to  car  radio 
listening  and  64  percent  for  mag¬ 
azine  reading  in  the  same  24 
hour  period. 

The  average  television  viewing 
of  117  minutes  per  participant 
compared  with  118  listening  to 
home  radio;  57  to  auto  radio 
and  65  minutes  for  those  read- 


.41abaina  Magazine 
In  4  Newspapers 

Alabama  Sunday  Magazine,  a 
locally-edited  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  distributed  for  the  first 
time  Oct.  4,  has  appointed  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  Service  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tives. 

The  supplement  is  being  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  -  Journal,  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News,  and  the  Florence  (Ala.) 
Times-Tri-Cities  Daily. 

Chris  Eckl,  former  amuse¬ 
ment,  motion  picture  and  school 
editor  with  the  Florence  news¬ 
paper,  is  editor  and  publisher. 
His  father,  Louis  Eckl,  is  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Florence 
Times.  Offices  for  the  magazine 
have  been  established  in  Bir¬ 
mingham. 


Sites  Put  in  Charge 
Of  Press  at  AAR 

Washington 

James  N.  Sites  has  been 
elected  assistant  vicepresident 
for  public  relations  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads.  He  has  been  a  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  J.  Handly  Wright, 
vicepresident  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  AAR.  He  will  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  creative  activities  and 
press  relations. 

A  journalism  graduate  of 
Wayne  State  University,  Mr. 
Sites  joined  AAR  as  a  public 
relations  representative  in  1951. 
He  left  the  railroad  association 
in  1955  to  become  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Whaley-Eaton  Wash¬ 
ington  Newsletters  but  returned 
in  1958  as  manager  of  AAR’s 
News  Service. 


Savings  and  Loan  Ad 
Uses  Fluorescent  Ink 

De  vm 

After  a  successful  trial  run 
of  Day-Glo  Arc  Yellow  fluores¬ 
cent  new’s  ink  in  the  Dev  ver 
Post  and  the  Fort  Collins  ('do- 
radoan,  the  Columbia  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  schediil^ 
a  complete  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  around  the  new  ilOP 
color. 

The  advertisement  ran  in  six 
Colorado  newspapers :  three 
times  in  the  Denver  Post,  five 
times  in  the  Fort  Collins  Colo¬ 
radoan,  once  in  Cervi’s  Journal, 
three  times  in  the  Jefferson. 
Sentinel,  twice  in  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette-Telegraph  .and 
twice  in  the  Pueblo  Star  Bul¬ 
letin. 

The  Day-Glo  ink,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Switzer  Brothers,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  was  supplied  and 
serviced  by  Western  Graphic 
Products,  Inc.,  Denver. 

• 

Barnet  and  Reef  PR 
Firm  Is  Absorbed 

Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck  Inc., 
national  public  relations  firm, 
enlarged  its  international  capa¬ 
bilities  this  week  by  acquiring 
Barnet  and  Reef  Associates  Inc., 
marketing  and  pr  organization. 

Sylvan  M.  Barnet  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Arthur  Reef,  executive 
vicepresident,  have  been  named 
senior  executives  of  Harshe- 
Rotman  &  Druck,  directing  its 
International  Division. 

Mr.  Barnet  is  a  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  European 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  director  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate.  Mr. 
Reef  served  with  the  U.S.  In¬ 
formation  Service  and  worked 
as  a  public  relations  executive 
in  Europe,  the  Orient,  and  Latin 
America. 


S8  Million  Voteil 
For  Dairy  Publicity 

Pittsburgh 

Milk  producers  will  invest  $8,- 
000,000  in  their  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  and  to  build  markets  for 
milk  and  other  dairy  products 
during  1965.  This  is  the  record 
high  budget  set  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Association’s  board 
of  directors  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  programs. 

The  total  budget  for  1965  is 
$300,000  higher  than  the  1964 
expenditures.  All  of  the  funds 
for  the  progrram  are  provided 
by  milk  producers.  The  1965 
proposal  for  consumer  advertis¬ 
ing  is  $5,575,000,  up  from  $5,- 
190,000  this  year.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  appears  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  on  billboards,  radio, 
and  television. 
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Conferences  at  Geneva  regarding  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (commonly  referred 
to  as  GATT)  are  significant  for  the  whole  U.  S. 
economy.  Some  details  relevant  to  certain  subjects 
being  discussed  may  shed  extra  light  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  conferences. 


American  Steel  Industry 

at  dangerous  disadvantage  against  politically  subsidized 

foreign  competition 


been  continually  modernizing,  too. 
Republic  Steel’s  current  program  has 
one  phase  alone  costing  $400  million. 
What  we  now  need  is  an  opportunity 
to  compete  on  an  equitable  basis. 
This  is  why  leaders  in  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  trust  that  current  GATT 
conferences  will  be  able  to  effect 
changes  in  laws  and  regulations  so 
that  American  steel  will  receive  equal 
treatment  to  compete  in  world 
markets,  and  thereby  improve  the 
situation  endangering  the  nation’s 
economic  health. 


The  tonnage  of  imported  steel  into 
this  country  continues  to  grow,  while 
steel  exports  fall  precipitously.  Effects 
on  national  employment  and  the 
national  balance  of  payments  are 
already  alarming.  In  the  last  seven 
years,  the  steel  industry’s  balance  of 
trade  has  shifted  drastically.  From  a 
net  export  position  of  three  million 
tons,  we  have  fallen  to  a  net  import 
of  three  million  tons,  a  direct  loss 
to  the  American  Steel  Industry  of  six 
million  tons. 

If  a  domestic  steel  company  had 
produced  these  six  million  tons,  its 
revenues  would  have  approximated 
one  billion  dollars.  This  country  lost, 
therefore,  about  $360  million  in 
wages;  the  Federal  Government  lost 
some  $80  million  in  taxes;  plus  the 
widespread  multiplier  effect  which 
this  money  in  circulation  would 
have  created. 

Causes  for  this  rapid  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  our  world  trade  posture  are: 
( 1 )  U.S.  fixed  tariffs  are  among  the 
lowest  of  all  nations;  (2)  foreign 
countries  add  onto  their  import  duties 
a  variety  of  nontariff  barriers  in  the 
form  of  taxes  under  many  names; 
( 3 )  foreign  steel  is  sold  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  lower  prices  than  those  in 
the  country  of  its  origin,  commonly 
called  “dumping.” 


Also,  since  World  War  II,  foreign 
countries  have  built,  with  U.  S.  tax 
money,  all  new,  modem  mills,  in¬ 
corporating  the  most  modern,  cost¬ 
saving  production  techniques.  In 
contrast,  this  country’s  steel  plants 
not  only  carried  the  main  burden  of 
supplying  steel  for  foreign  countries 
during  the  war,  but  they  also  pro¬ 
vided  the  bulk  of  steel  required  by 
most  free  nations  during  the  long 
reconstruction  period  abroad. 

Steel  mills  in  the  U.  S.  have 


INSTALLATION  OF  NEW  BASIC  OXYGEN  FURNACES 
STRENGTHENS  REPUBLIC’S  COMPETITIVE  POSITION 

Latest  evidence  of  Republic  Steel’s  continuing  moderniza¬ 
tion  program  to  cut  production  costs  and  strengthen 
competitive  capabilities  is  the  installation  of  new  furnaces 
for  steelmaking  by  the  basic  oxygen  process.  Installation 
is  now  under  way  at  three  Republic  plants-Cleveland  and 
Warren,  Ohio,  and  Gadsden,  Alabama.  For  Republic,  the  basic 
oxygen  process  has  the  greatest  proven  cost-reduction 
possibilities  of  all  present  technical  developments. 


This  STEELMARK  of  the  American  Steel  Industry  on  a 
product  assures  you  it  is  made  of  modern,  versatile, 
economical  Steel.  Look  for  it  on  the  products  you  buy. 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


In  Libel:  Is  Pearson 
A  Public  Figure? 


Is  Drew  Pearson,  the  colum¬ 
nist,  a  public  figure  within  the 
scope  of  the  Supreme  Court’s 
classic  decision  on  libel  in  Times 
V.  Sullivan? 

The  defense  of  fair  comment 
about  a  person  (Mr.  Pearson) 
who  injected  himself  into  a  po¬ 
litical  controversy  was  offered 
in  the  recent  trial  of  the  colum¬ 
nist’s  suit  against  Fairbanks 
Publishing  Co.  and  C.  W.  (Bill) 
Snedden,  publisher  of  the  Fair¬ 
banks  (Alaska)  News-Miner. 

Judge  Everett  Hepp,  who 
heard  the  testimony  without  a 
jury,  indicated  he  would  hand 
down  a  ruling  in  November.  Mr. 


Pearson  sued  for  $176,000  dam¬ 
ages,  claiming  he  was  hurt  pro¬ 
fessionally  by  attacks  on  his 
journalistic  integrity  in  two 
News-Miner  editorials  six  years 
ago. 

His  Achievements  Cited 

The  editorials,  charging  Mr. 
Pearson  with  inaccuracies  and 
demeaning  his  reputation,  criti¬ 
cized  a  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round  column  in  which  Mr. 
Pearson  claimed  that  Mike  Step- 
ovich,  a  former  Territorial  Gov¬ 
ernor,  was  a  Johnny-Come- Late¬ 
ly  in  the  Alaska  statehood  move¬ 
ment  and  gave  credit  to  U.  S. 


EASY  WAY  TO  MEET 
WEB  OFFSET  DEAOLINES 


When  you're  meeting  publishing  deadlines,  it  makes  sense 
to  use  products  that  are  RESEARCH-QUALITY  manufac¬ 
tured  for  correctness  and  reliability. 

It  makes  even  more  sense  to  get  these  vital  products  fast 
and  easy  from  one  source. 

Sinclair  and  Valentine  has  over  40  close-at-hand  manu¬ 
facturing  branches  —  nationwide. 


611  WEST  129th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10027 


Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  a  for-  of  corruption  in  goveniment 
mer  governor.  since  Lincoln  Steffens.” 

Mr.  Pearson,  on  the  stand  for  “He’s  been  mistaken  occasion- 
several  days,  maintained  that  ally,”  the  Senator  said,  ‘but 
he  had  earned  respect  for  his  he  makes  corrections  in  his  col- 
writings  and  achievements,  umns.” 

Among  the  latter  he  mentioned  Asked  if  it  was  fair  to  say 
the  European  Freedom  Train,  Mr,  Pearson  was  a  public  figure 
millions  of  Freedom  Balloon  known  throughout  the  United 
messages  sent  behind  the  iron  States,  Senator  Morse  replied 
curtain,  and  his  service  as  presi-  that  he  knew  the  columnist  to 
dent  of  “Big  Brothers,”  com-  be  well-known  throughout  this 
batting  juvenile  delinquency.  country  and  in  many  parts  of 
Under  cross-examination,  the  the  world, 
columnist  said  only  one  of  the  jj.  defense  contention 

many  awards  he  had  received  that  the  Times  decision  allows  a 
came  from  a  journalistic  group  newspaper  to  criticize  a  public 
for  journalism  endeavors.  figure,  regardless  of  whether  the 

Asked  about  references  to  basis  for  criticism  is  true,  as 
some  of  his  articles  as  “gar-  long  as  it  is  without  malice, 
bage,”  Mr.  Pearson  replied: 

“You’re  reading  from  a  com-  ‘Good’  on  Accuracy 

pilation  prepared  by  my  ex-  Another  witness  for  Mr.  Pear- 
mother-in-law.  ^^g  Joseph  Dear,  president 

He  said  he  had  developed  a  of  the  National  Press  (Tlub,  who 
thick  skin  but  some  criticisms  te.stified  that  the  columnist’s 
of  his  work  still  hurt.  reputation  for  accuracy  was 

j  r  ^  ...  “good.”  He  said  he  read  the 

Blamed  for  CanceUal.on«  Merry-Go-Round  column  every 

The  general  theme  of  his  com-  day.  The  columnist’s  good  re¬ 
plaint  was  that  the  News-Miner  suits  outweighed  the  bad  and 
criticism  and  its  cancellation  of  mistakes  therefore  were  accept- 
Merry-Go-Round  affected  other  able,  Mr.  Dear  said, 
editors  and  even  caused  some  Robert  Atwood,  publisher  of 
to  drop  his  column.  He  said  the  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times,  de- 
Alaska  Daily  Empire  at  Juneau  dared  Mr.  Pearson’s  reputation 
had  stopped  using  his  column  for  accuracy  was  “generally  not 
after  the  News-Miner  editorials  good”  —  that  he  was  wrong 
appeared  in  1958,  but  William  more  often  than  he  was  right. 
Tallman,  general  manager  of  He  thought  Mr.  Pearson  suffered 
the  paper,  testified  it  was  .still  from  being  a  participant  rather 
publishing  it.  than  a  spectator  in  events. 

Mr.  Pearson’s  attorneys  called  Norman  Brown,  publisher  of 
■  George  Sundborg,  editor  of  the  the  Anchorage  Daily  News,  said 
News-Miner  in  1957-58,  as  a  the  Pearson  column  requires 
witness.  He  went  to  work  for  more  corrections  than  any  of 
I  Senator  Gruening  after  leaving  the  three  columns  in  the  News, 
i  the  paper.  Retractions  from  Pearson,  he 

Mr.  Sundborg  said  he  had  average  one  or  two  a 

written  one  of  the  editorials  month, 
about  Mr.  Pearson  under  orders  • 

from  Mr.  Sn^den  and  had  re-  Pi>eS8  Group  Accepts 
jected  Mr,  Snedden  s  instruc-  c  i  i  .•  n  i  i-  .• 
tions  to  drop  the  Pearson  col-  scholastic  Publications 

umn.  Counsel  for  Mr.  Snedden  Ocean  City,  Md. 

challenged  his  testimony  in  sev-  Scholastic  publications  are 
eral  respects,  eligible  for  membership  in 

r„ii  1  1 4  ¥  •  *  the  Maryland-Delaware  Press 

Association  under  a  special  cate- 
Under  questioning  by  defense  gory.  The  membership  voted 
counsel,  Mr.  Pearson  admitted  unanimously  to  so  amend  bylaws 
that  two  Presidents  (Franklin  at  the  annual  summer  confer- 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Tru-  ence  here  last  week. 

liar”  Any  publication  of  a  junior 
)ut  he  did  not  recall  some  other  high  school,  senior  high  school 
examples  of  public  officials’  con-  oj-  college  will  be  eligible.  Token 
demning  him.  ^5  pgj.  school  year  will 

In  a  deposition,  Repr.  James  be  charged.  Scholastic  publica- 
Roosevelt  of  California  said  he  tions  will  have  no  vote  nor  may 
had  heard  his  father  refer  to  students  or  advisers  hold  office, 
the ,,  columnist  as  “a  chronic  MDPA  President  Elmer  M. 
liar”  but  nevertheless  considered  Jackson  III  said  the  purpose  of 
him  to  be  dynamic,  influential  the  change  was  to  help  establish 
and  sincere.  early  contact  with  students 

U.  S.  Senator  Wayne  Morse  through  working  with  publica- 
of  Oregon  testified  for  Mr.  tion  advisers.  Special  workshop 
Pearson,  saying  he  regarded  his  sessions  will  be  held  at  future 
reputation  in  journalism  as  conventions  geared  to  the  inter- 
“good.”  He  declared  Drew  Pear-  ests  and  needs  of  the  scholastic 
'  son  to  be  “the  greatest  exposer  members. 
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Just  so  nobody  will  notice  us 


Sometimes  we  like  to  be  conspicuous  by 
our  absence.  For  example,  we  spend  upward 
of  $6  million  each  year  to  keep  smoke  and 
fumes  out  of  the  air  above  our  refineries  and 
impurities  out  of  the  water  we  have  used. 


HUMBLE 

OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY 


Quite  a  sum  to  spend  not  to  be  noticed! 

This  investment  in  a  program  to  main¬ 
tain  clean  air  and  water  is  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Humble  to  fulfill  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  leadership. 


,  AMERICA’S  LEADING  ENERGY  COMPANY 


Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  President  and  Publisher 
Executive  Offices,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 
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400,000  Long  Island  families  can’t  be  wrong!  They  all  read  Newsday.  They  all  live 
in  Nassau-Suffolk,  America's  great  new  fourth  market,  with  the  nation's  highest  consumer  spendable 
income  — more  than  $9,000  annually  per  household. 

Newsday  is  the  only  daily  newspaper  published  and  distributed  exclusively  in  this  area.  It 
goes  into  seven  out  of  10  homes  — the  highest  saturation  of  any  daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  in  areas  of  more  than  500,000  population.  Newsday  is  home  delivered. 
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Books  Off  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iimiiyiiniiiiiiiiniiiioM 

Gene  Weafer,  since  age  14,  has 
been  identifi^  with  academic 
journalism,  first  as  editor  and 
then  as  sponsor,  winning  firsts 
nationally  in  both  roles  for  his 
publications.  The  McAllen,  Tex., 
school  teacher  also  has  won 
national  fame  for  starting  a 
sandlot  peewee  football  team 
with  barefoot  boys  and  building 
it  into  the  great  annual  Milk 
Bowl  Game  in  Texas.  Now,  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  has  written  his 
biography,  “Baaltie:  Life  and 
Legend"  (The  Naylor  Co.,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  134  pages.  $4.95). 
Baaltie  is  Navajo  for  “teacher.” 

Journalism  Prof.  Curtis  D. 
MacDougrall  of  Northwestern 
University  is  the  author  of  a 
complete  and  important  new 
textbook,  “The  Press  and  Its 
Problems"  (William  C.  Brown 
Co.,  135  S.  Locust  St,  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  532  pages.  $7.95).  Prof. 
MacDougall  systematically  an¬ 
alyzes  problems  which  face  the 
reporter,  editor,  and  publisher. 
The  complexities  and  pitfalls 
which  are  constantly  facing  the 
people  of  the  press  are  exam¬ 


ined  thoroughly.  The  book, 
heavily  documented  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  articles  in  E&P  and 
other  publications,  will  be  useful 
for  newspaper  workers  as  well 
as  for  journalism  students.  Sug¬ 
gested  solutions  to  problems  are 
objective.  The  author  had  exten¬ 
sive  experience  with  the  United 
Press  and  such  papers  as  the 
Chicago  Sun  before  becoming  a 
teacher. 

Norman  Katkov,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  in 
whose  city  room  he  wrote  in 
1947  his  first  novel,  “Eagle  at 
My  Eyes,”  will  have  his  latest 
novel,  “Eric  Mattson,”  published 
by  Doubleday  Oct.  30.  It's  the 
story  of  a  young  surgeon  in  the 
Middle  West. 

Harry  Golden,  editor  of  the 
Carolina  Israelite,  Charlotte, 
continues  his  witty  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  follies  and  foibles 
of  the  current  scene  in  his 
eighth  book,  “So  What  Else  Is 
New?”  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
will  publish  it  Nov.  9. 

The  authors  of  “Creating  the 
Yearbook,”  Vida  B.  McGiifin 
and  Orissa  Frost  Kingsbury,  by 
request,  have  now  provided  a  96- 
page  paperback  supplement  en¬ 
titled  “Creative  Yearbook  Jour¬ 


nalism  Workshop”  (Hastings 
House,  151  E.  50th  St.,  New 
York  22). 

A  compact  volume  presenting 
a  synthesis  of  the  entire  field 
of  journalism  in  India  is  “Jour¬ 
nalism  in  Modern  India”  (By 
Rolland  Wolseley.  Taplinger 
Publishing  Co.,  119  W.  57th  St., 
New  York  19.  279  pages.  $9.50). 
Prof.  Wolseley,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  went  to  India  in  1952 
as  a  Fulbright  professor  and 
first  head  of  the  new  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  Nagpur 
University. 

A  volume  of  38  untold  stories 
behind  g^reat  news  events  from 
the  first  year  of  World  War  II 
to  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  and  administration  of 
President  Johnson  are  told  in 
“I  Can  Tell  It  Now”  (By  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
of  America.  Edited  by  David 
Brown  and  W.  Richard  Bruner. 
Dutton.  Nov.  19.  $5.95).  The 
foreword  is  by  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  the  stories  are  told 
by  such  eyewitnesses  to  history 
as  Quentin  Reynolds,  Mary 
Hemingway,  Bob  Considine, 
Margaret  Bourke-White,  Fleur 
Cowles,  Drew  Middleton,  Louis 
P.  Lochner,  Richard  Tregaskis 
and  Harrison  E.  Salisbury. 


Homemakers^  Booklet 
Ready  for  Readers 

Thousands  of  requests  from 
readers  of  “Polly’s  Pointers,” 
daily  homemakers’  idea  <  x- 
change,  has  brought  about  I  lie 
publication  of  a  permanent  ref¬ 
erence  booklet  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  distrib¬ 
utors  of  the  column. 

Time-saving,  work-saving,  in¬ 
genious  hints  are  included  in 
the  brightly-illustrated,  32-page 
booklet  available  as  a  reader 
service  item  Oct.  19  in  bulk 
quantities  or  through  NEA’s 
reader  service  bureau.  It  sells 
for  50c. 

Author  is  Mrs.  Polly  Cramer, 
mother,  grandmother,  experi¬ 
enced  homemaker  and  profes¬ 
sional  journalist.  Her  daily 
“Polly’s  Pointers”  column,  dis¬ 
tributed  to  more  than  600  NEA 
client  newspapers,  has  been  a 
runaway  success  since  its  in¬ 
ception  several  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Cramer  has  been  a  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post  and  Times-Star 
many  years,  and  has  been  edi¬ 
torial  consultant  for  several  na¬ 
tional  homemaking  magazines. 
She  has  had  several  radio  and 
television  shows  and  has  lec¬ 
tured  to  countless  women’s 
groups. 
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THE  SCOTT  SUPER  SEVENTY  PRESS 


Fingertip  Ink  Control  Panel  for  black  or  Tensionplate  Cylinder  with  underneath  Gear  Box;  mechanism  for  reversing  or  Heavy  duty  pre-loaded  roller  bearings, 

color.  Individual  column  or  full  page  plate  lockup  fingers  and  stops  in  closed  silencing  printing  couples  and  safety  extra  large  journals  on  tapered  roller 

adjustment.  position.  clutch  reset  feature.  bearings.extra  thick  (5")  unit  side  frames. 


Adjusting  flow  of  black  ink  into  black  4-portable,  page-wide  colored  ink  tanks  ROTAMATIC  pickup  eccentric  roll,  lower 

ink  compartment,  metal  pan  removable  in  position  for  change  from  black  to  oscillating  drums,  1st  rubber  covered 

for  fast,  easy  cleaning.  Color.  inking  roller. 


Mist  guard,  in¬ 
stalled  left  and 
right  inside 
arch.  Provides 
clear  passage 
to  web  from 
Reel  Room  to 
printing  cou¬ 
ples  through 
mist-free  area. 
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Hew  CMps  from 
Ae  OU  Bteek 

by 

Mian  P.  Van  Winkle 

Saltier  Proprietor 

Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
SttabUskmd  1849 


There’s  the  story  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  stable  boy  who  used  to 
carve  graceful  little  horses  from 
a  block  of  walnut  wood. 

Asked  for  the  secret  of  his  art, 
he  replied,  “It’s  easy.  Boss.  Ah 
jes’  whittles  off  the  chips  that 
don’t  look  like  hoss!’’ 

But  there  was  more  to  his 
secret  than  that.  A  lifetime  with 
a  curry  comb  had  taught  him 
every  twist  and  turn  of  “hoss”. 

Likewise,  after  more  than  70 
years  among  our  mash  tubs,  I 
should  know  the  cut  of  a  i 
genuine  Kentucky  distiller’s  jib. 

And  so,  since  some  27  years 
ago  when  my  son  first  joined  our 
family  distillery,  I’ve  been 
whittling  away  the  chips  that 
didn’t  “look  like  hoss.” 

From  still  house  to  cooper’s 
shop,  from  mash  tub  to  yeasting 
room,  he  has  faithfully  followed  ' 
under  my  direction  every  facet 
of  the  sour  mash  distiller’s  art.  : 
Shucking  his  coveralls,  he  has 
taken  to  the  road  to  make  our 
celebrated  products  available  to 
customers  in  every  nook  and  j 
corner  of  the  land.  I 

Today  I  am  ready  to  pop  the 
bung  from  the  baurel,  and  call 
him  properly  “aged  in  the  wood  ' 
and  bottle-ripe”  —  ready  to' 
carry  on  the  tradition  and  ; 
reputation  of  our  115-year-old  j 
family  distillery. 

In  my  view,  as  in  the  view  of 
more  than  a  few  in  our  industry,  ; 
he  is  more  than  a  “chip  off  the 
old  block.”  He  is  the  block  it¬ 
self,  shaped  and  schooled  in  all 
phases  of  our  old-fashioned  en¬ 
deavor,  and  as  dedicated  as  his 
forebears  to  maintaining  the 
everlasting  excellence  of  our 
famous  sour  mash  bourbon. 

My  friends,  in  case  you’re 
interested,  I  refer  to  the  new 
President  of  Old  Fitzgerald— 
my  son,  Julian  P.  Van  Winkle,  Jr. 

This  pen  with  which  I  write, 
as  well  as  the  family  firm  which 
he  heads,  is  now  his  to  guide. 
How  well  he  does  the  former,  in 
future  columns  such  as  this,  will 
be  yours  to  judge. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
Bottled-in-Bond 
at  Mellow  100  Proof 


U.S.  Profs  Choose  20 
Best  Dailies  of  World 


Columbia,  Mo. 

A  panel  of  26  journalism  pro¬ 
fessors  from  as  many  institu¬ 
tions  across  the  country  has  com¬ 
posed  a  list  of  the  leading  “qual¬ 
ity”  daily  newspapers  of  the 
world.  In  addition,  the  panelists 
ranked  these  papers  and  set 
forth  the  main  characteristics 
which  make  them  great. 

A  study,  made  by  Dr.  John  C. 
Merrill  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  journalism  faculty,  was 
based  on  questionnaires  sent  to 
educators  considered  especially 
well-informed  in  the  area  of 
comparative  world  journalism. 
The  panelists  have  studied  and 
lectured  abroad,  have  written 
books  and  articles  on  the  inter¬ 
national  press,  and  have  taught 
(or  are  teaching)  courses  in  the 
area  of  the  foreign  press. 

In  the  panel’s  list  of  the  “top 
20”  quality  dailies  of  the  world, 
four  are  published  in  the  United 
States.  Twelve  other  countries 
had  dailies  represented  in  the 
“top  20”:  Britain,  France, 
Switzerland,  Japan,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  Sweden,  Italy,  Argentina, 
Denmark,  India,  Mexico,  and 
Scotland. 


La  Nacion  (Argentina). 

Berlinske  Tidende  ( Den¬ 
mark). 

Times  of  India. 

Excelsior  (Mexico). 

Die  Welt  (West  Germany). 

Journal  de  Geneve  (Switzer¬ 
land). 

Seotsman  (Scotland). 

Considered  especially  impor¬ 
tant  as  characteristics  or  “deter¬ 
minants”  of  a  quality  daily  were 
these : 

Emphasis  on  political,  econom¬ 
ic,  cultural  news  and  views; 

Long  tradition  of  freedom  and 
editorial  courage; 

Political  and  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  ; 

Strong  editorial  page  and/or 
views-essay  section; 

Enterprise  of  staff  members 
in  obtaining  news  and  in  writing 
commentary ; 

Large  proportion  of  space 
given  over  to  world  affairs; 

Good  writing ;  Much-quoted  by 
opinion  leaders  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  ; 

Large,  well-educated  staff; 

Typographical  and  printing 
excellence  and  general  makeup 
dignity. 


George  Benedict 


Gregory  Stewart 


Agency  Corp.  Names 
General  Manager 


A  final  ranking  of  the  dailies 
showed  the  10  leading  the  list 
to  be  as  follows: 

New  York  Times. 

Times  ( London ) ,  Guardian 
(England). 

Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung. 
(Switzerland). 

Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Le  Monde  (France). 

Washington  Post,  La  Prensa 
(Buenos  Aires). 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Frankfurter  Allgemeine 
(Frankfurt,  West  Germany). 

Other  world  dailies  in  the  “top 
20”  were: 

Asahi  Shimbun  (Japan). 

Dagens  Nyheter  (Sweden). 

Corriere  della  Sera  (Italy). 


Canadian  Women 
Writers  Win  Awards 

Winnipeg 

The  Canadian  Women’s  Press 
Club  has  announced  prizes  and 
medals  in  the  annual  members’ 
memorial  awards  competition. 

First  place  in  the  column  cate¬ 
gory  went  to  Dulce  Waller  of 
the  Hamilton  Spectator  for  a 
column  about  a  little  boy  living 
in  an  institution  whose  mother 
never  kept  a  promise  to  take  him 
home  for  Christmas. 

Phyllis  Griffith  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram  won  the  news  category 
for  her  story  “The  Strange  Dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  Willowdale 
Widow.” 

Other  winners: 

Features  —  Celine  Legare, 
Montreal  La  Patrie. 

Fashions — Kay  Rowe,  Bran¬ 
don  Sun. 

Best  women’s  page — Zoe  Bie- 
ler,  Montreal  Star. 

• 

Party  Pays  Bills 

Honolulu 

The  Honolulu  Press  Club’s 
“Eddie  Fox  Brawl”  recently  was 
a  $3,000  success.  Mr.  Fox,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Press  Club,  has  been 
a  hospital  patient  for  several 
months  and  has  accumulated  a 
stack  of  bills.  The  Press  Club 
officers  planned  the  benefit  party, 
but  it  surpassed  their  expecta¬ 
tions. 


Evansville,  Ind. 

Two  executives  of  Evansville 
Printing  Corp.  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  and  a  new  executive  has 
been  appointed,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  W.  C.  Bussing  Sr., 
president. 

George  R.  Benedict,  business 
manager  for  seven  years,  has 
been  named  general  manager. 

Thomas  Gregory,  assistant 
business  manager,  becomes  the 
new  business  manager. 

Mack  Stewart,  former  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Press,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  is 
the  new  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager. 

25-Year  Record 

Mr.  Benedict  has  been  with 
the  Printing  Corp.  since  its  for¬ 
mation  in  1939.  He  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Evansville  Courier, 
Evansmlle  Press  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Courier  and  Press.  . 

Mr.  Stewart,  31,  is  a  native  of 
Fort  Worth  and  a  graduate  of 
Notre  Dame  with  a  major  in 
business  administration.  He  was 
with  the  Fort  Worth  Press  for 
six  years. 

Mr.  Gregory,  42,  has  been  with 
Evansville  Printing  Corp.  for 
four  years.  He  was  advertising 
director  until  last  February, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager. 
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Portrait  of  a  well-read  man 


/ 
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’’All  I  know  is  just  what  I  read  in  the  papers.” 


TTT 

worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunications 


PROMOTTOIN 

Selling  Subs  Is  Fun 
With  Walkie-Talkies 

By  Georfte  Wilt 


46-FOOT  LONG  MONSTER  showed  up  on  the  Allegheny  River  after 
The  Pittsburgh  Press  began  a  contest  to  find  such  a  critter.  It  all  began 
when  Press  Writer  Ruth  Heimbuecher  suggested  that  what  the  re-built 
Pittsburgh  really  needed  to  advertise  itself  was  a  river  monster  like  the 
one  in  Lochness.  The  Press  started  a  contest  and  asked  readers  to  draw 
and  name  a  monster.  4,000  drawings  have  been  submitted. 


The  electronics  era  has  finally 
provided  the  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  field  with  a  new  selling  tool. 
Carrier-salesmen  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.  J.)  Times,  equipped 
with  long-range  “walkie- 
talkies,”  are  having  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  quest  for  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  according  to  Art  Ve¬ 
ronica,  circulation  promotion 
manager. 

“Our  method  is  to  call  to¬ 
gether  a  group  of  carriers  for 
canvassing  purposes,  tell  them 
we  have  a  terrific  new  way  to 
help  them  get  new  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  win  on  their  present 
contest,”  Mr.  Veronica  reports. 
“We  show  them  the  walkie- 
talkies,  and  demonstrate  them 
to  the  boys.  We  instruct  the 
boys  to  take  the  device  with 
them  when  they  make  calls  on 
non-readers.” 

After  successfully  completing 
a  sales  call,  the  carrier  uses  his 
walkie-talkie  to  report  the  or¬ 
der  to  his  supervisor,  after  in¬ 
forming  the  new  subscriber,  “I 
will  call  your  order  in  now.” 

The  district  man  receiving  the 
order  replies  by  asking  the  car¬ 
rier  if  he  may  speak  to  the  new 
customer.  In  this  manner,  he 
both  thanks  the  subscriber,  and 
verifies  the  order 

Mr.  Veronica  offers  a  special 
prize  for  the  first  carrier  to  call 
in  an  order. 

If  any  of  the  carrier-salesmen 
fails  to  call  in  after  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time  has  elapsed, 
the  district  advisor  calls  the  boy, 
grives  him  another  pep  talk,  of¬ 
fering  some  suggestions  that 
might  overcome  any  sales  re¬ 
sistance  he  may  have  met.  If 


necessary,  he  will  ask  the  boy 
for  his  location,  and  drive  his 
car  over  to  meet  the  carrier  and 
make  a  few  sales  calls  with  him. 

When  the  number  of  boys  at¬ 
tending  a  sales  meeting  exceeds 
the  number  of  instruments 
available,  Mr.  Veronica  demon¬ 
strates  the  walkie-talkie,  and 
then  sends  the  boys  out  with 
them,  explaining  that  the  first 
boys  to  return  to  the  office  with 
orders  will  be  allowed  to  take 
out  a  set  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

Says  Mr.  Veronica:  “The 
magic  of  electronics  has  trans¬ 
formed  selling  subscriptions  in¬ 
to  an  interesting  game  for  our 
carriers.” 

*  *  * 

DINING  OUT— “Who’s  hun¬ 
gry?”  asks  a  humorous  promo¬ 
tion  folder  mailed  by  the  New 
York  Times  to  hotel  and  restau¬ 
rant  advertisers.  “Everybody — 
three  times  a  day  ...  or  more,” 
it  answers  on  the  second  page. 
Illustrated  with  cartoons  by  Bill 
Sokol,  the  text  by  Louise  Emer¬ 
son  suggests  a  half-dozen  spe¬ 
cial  dates  for  advertisers  to  tie 
in  under  special  heading.s. 

*  *  * 

PROFILE — A  92-page  study 
of  the  Louisville  Metropolitan 
Area  and  its  newspaper  audi¬ 
ences,  containing  demographic 
and  product  usage  data,  has 
been  published  by  the  Louisville 
Courier-J(rumal  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Tim-es. 

Information  on  use  and  own¬ 
ership  of  74  household  or  in¬ 
dividual  products  is  included. 

Distinctive  features  of  the 
Consumer/Audience  Profiles 


study  are:  (1)  “read-outs”  — 
pages  preceding  each  section, 
indicating  column  -  by  -  column 
how  the  charts  in  that  section 
can  be  read;  (2)  data  caution 
flags — yellow  tint  blocks  printed 
over  figures  which  might  not  be 
representative  because  of  the 
small  number  of  answers  that 
the  figure  is  based  on,  and  there¬ 
fore  should  not  be  used  alone, 
but  which  may  be  safely  used 
in  combination  with  other  pro¬ 
jections;  and  (3)  non-owner- 
ship/non-usage  data  —  figures 
showing  users  and  non-users 
and  thus  describe  the  new  and 
replacement  markets. 

Copies  of  the  study  are  avail¬ 
able  from  offices  of  the  Bran¬ 
ham  Company,  or  from  Jewell 
Greenwood,  general  advertising 
manager,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  525  West 
Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 

4c  «  « 

RECIPES  —  More  than  3,000 
recipes,  ranging  from  onion- 
cheese  wedges  and  Zucchini 
Italiano  to  elegante  fillets  and 
macaroon  pudding  were  submit¬ 
ted  by  readers  for  the  first  “Fa¬ 
vorite  Recipes”  tabloid  cookbook 
published  by  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening 
News. 

Equally  enthusiastic  response 
was  received  by  the  Patriot- 
News  from  its  advertisers.  A 
total  of  1,687  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising  appeared  in  the  32-page 
tabloid  section.  Six  pages  of 
color  advertising  appeared  in 
the  section  which  featured  a 
two-color  cover  page. 

A  total  of  $300  in  prizes,  in¬ 
cluding  a  $100  first  prize,  $50 
second  prize,  $30  third  prize,  12 
recipe  category  prizes  of  $10 
each,  were  offered  in  the  contest, 
according  to  Bill  Lunsford,  com¬ 
munity  service  director. 

4t  «  * 

SCHOLARSHIPS  —  Partici¬ 
pants  in  the  1964  “Jobs  for 


Youth”  project  are  eligible  for 
two  $100  scholarships  made 
available  by  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette  and  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  awards  will  go  to  the 
boy  and  girl  judged  best  in 
work,  school  record,  citizenship, 
and  community  betterment.  To 
qualify,  nominees  must  be  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  metro  Phoenix  area 
and  must  have  been  placed  in  a 
job  by  the  “Jobs  for  Youth” 
Center,  or  by  a  business,  indus¬ 
try  or  private  individual  hiring 
through  the  project.  To  be  eligi¬ 
ble,  the  student  must  be  nomi¬ 
nated  by  his  or  her  employer. 
William  Shover,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Gazette  and  Re¬ 
public,  is  serving  on  the  board 
of  judges,  with  local  teachers 
and  civic  leaders. 

*  4(  ♦ 

ASSISTANT  —  Stephen  E. 
Hills,  former  New  York  news¬ 
paperman  and  public  relations 
executive,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  manager  of 
Newsday.  Mr.  Hills  will  report 
to  promotion  manager  David  R. 
George. 

• 

Rmhiey  F.  Peterson 
Promotion  Director 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Appointment  of  Rodney  F. 
Peterson  as  general  promotion 
director  was  announced  Oct.  2 
by  Charles  J.  Lewin,  president 
of  E.  Anthony  and  Sons,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times  and  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard-Times  of  Hyannis. 

Educated  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  Montgomery 
Ward  Executive  School,  St. 
Paul,  Mr.  Peterson  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  the  Indianapolis  News  for 
10  years  as  a  promotion  and  cir¬ 
culation  executive.  He  previous¬ 
ly  had  served  with  Minneapolis 
newspapers  and  the  Miami 
News. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT.  .  .  . 

Jim  Comstock  and  Bronson  McClung,  publishers  of  the 
home  News  Leader,  and  the  all-state  Hillbilly,  at  Richwood. 
W.  Va.,  says  a  paper  must  have  a  big  heart  to  beat  for  all 
its  subscribers.  Take  the  coed  who  went  away  to  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  was  so  depressed  about  her  exams  and  studies 
that  she  walked  the  streets  all  night  and  was  found  the  next 
morning  with  frozen  feet.  The  word  amputation  shocked 
the  folks  back  home,  only  Jim  and  Bronson  reacted  quickly. 
A  buck  from  each  subscriber,  they  said,  would  put  the  girl 
literally  back  on  her  feet.  And  damned  if  it  didn't.  You’d 
never  know  to  look  at  her  that  anything  ever  happened. 
Those  papers  can  do — and  do  do — many  things  for  many 
people.  Maybe  you. 
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and  in  modern  plants  in  Mexico-  ^  ^ 

COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


In  every  one  of  our  50  United  States  and  throughout  the  free  world,  thousands  of 
skilled  men  with  pride  in  their  paper,  insist  on  Wood  Flong  mats.  As  specialists, 
they  recognize  the  ''better  difference”  in  their  results  with  Wood  Flong  mats.  And 
—they  also  know  Wood  Flong  Corporation  is  a  specialist,  too,  because  we’ve  been 
making  mats,  and  only  mats,  for  53  long  years.  So— when  you  want  better  print¬ 
ing,  try  Wood  Flong  mats . . .  they’re  really  a  better  mat! 

SUPIR  nONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPIR  HONGS  •  H-r-P  MATS 
•  STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPtCIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COLOR  MATS 
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HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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SCRYING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 


Journalism  Students 
Flock  to  New  School 


S^TUCUSE,  N.  Y. 

The  new  journalism  building 
of  the  Newhouse  Communica¬ 
tions  Center  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  is  doing  a  booming  business. 

According  to  Dean  Wesley  C. 
Clark  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  enrollment  has  soared  since 
the  school  moved  into  the  $3.9 
million  building  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  Aug.  5  by  President  John¬ 
son. 

"Registration  in  the  freshman 
journalism  orientation  course,” 
said  Dean  Clark,  “is  the  highest 
since  1949,  one  of  the  bulge 
years  after  the  war.”  The  dean 
said  167  students  signed  up  for 
the  course,  which  is  one  of  the 
prerequisites  to  entrance  into 
the  journalism  school  at  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year. 

There  has  been  a  30  percent 
enrollment  increase  in  sopho¬ 
more  news  writing  and  magazine 
courses — from  105  to  134,  the 
dean  said.  And  on  the  graduate 
level,  34  students  enrolled  in  the 
course  in  research  methods,  as 
compared  to  20  last  year. 

Advertising  enrollment  at  the 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick  Telegraph- 
Journal  and  Evening  Times-Globe, 
included  building  design  and  the 
engineering  of  equipment  instal¬ 
lation,  preceded  by  site  selec¬ 
tion  and  plant  equipment  layouts. 
Chas.  T.  Main  supervised  con¬ 
struction. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN.  INC. 
Encineerifif  for  tlit  Graphic  Arts 

80  Federal  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 

129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-1735 


sophomore  and  junior  level 
jumped  from  60  to  101,  Dean 
Clark  noted,  and  there  also  have 
been  substantial  increases  in 
graphic  arts,  photography,  and 
radio  and  television  news 
courses. 

The  Dean  said  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  journalism 
enrollments  since  the  mid-1950s, 
but  indicated  the  sharp  upturn 
this  year  apparently  was  due  in 
large  part  to  the  modem  build¬ 
ing  which  was  donated  by  pub¬ 
lisher  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  and 
his  wife. 

Sightseers’  Mecca 

The  new  structure,  first  unit 
of  the  Newhouse  Communica¬ 
tions  Center,  has  become  one  of 
the  focal  points  on  the  Syracuse 
campus  for  students  and  sight¬ 
seers  alike. 

Although  some  furnishings 
still  are  being  installed,  the 
school  is  conducting  all  classes 
in  the  new  building. 

Faculty  members  and  students 
alike  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
massiveness  of  the  structure — 
especially  the  two  sub-plaza 
levels  which  comprise  half  of  the 
total  76,000  square  feet.  These 
lower  levels  contain  the  labora¬ 
tories  and  classrooms  for  the 
graphic  arts  programs  in  pho¬ 
tography,  typography,  layout 
and  advertising  design. 

Also  on  the  lower  levels  are 
two  experimental  classrooms 
which  have  arena-shaped  ar¬ 
rangements,  each  seating  96  stu¬ 
dents.  These  rooms  were  de- 
sigrned  in  collaboration  with  the 
Center  for  Instructional  Com¬ 
munications  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  to  provide  the  most  effective 
use  of  space  and  to  permit 
closer  contact  between  student 
and  teacher. 

Focal  point  upon  entering  the 
building  is  the  three-story  Dedi¬ 
cation  Hall  and  its  large  bronze 
sculpture,  “Birth  of  the  Muses” 
by  Jacques  Lipchitz.  Below  the 
sculpture  are  these  words  of 
S.  I.  Newhouse: 

“A  free  press  must  be  fortified 
with  greater  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  skill  in  the  arts  of 
expression.” 

On  the  main  floor  are  the 
dean’s  office,  student  lounge,  and 
library  reading  room  which  con¬ 
nects  via  spiral  staircase  and 
bookveyor  with  the  working  and 
reference  library  stacks. 

Association  Offices 

The  second  floor  contains  six 


seminar  rooms,  a  large  conven¬ 
tional  lecture  hall,  and  editing 
and  news  laboratories  which  fea¬ 
ture  all  modern  electronic  de¬ 
vices.  Traditional  U  -  shaped 
desks  and  individual  typewriters 
contribute  to  the  school’s  labo¬ 
ratory/workshop  curriculum  de¬ 
sign. 

Faculty  offices  are  on  the  third 
floor,  as  well  as  the  offices  of 
seven  press  organizations  which 
long  have  made  their  headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  school  of  journalism. 
They  are  the  New  York  Press 
Association,  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  School  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  State  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Bureau,  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  the  New 
York  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  Educational 
Press  Association  of  America. 

Dean  Clark  estimated  that 
about  400  students  are  enrolled 
in  the  journalism  school  or 
taking  courses  to  get  into  the 
school  when  they  reach  their 
sophomore  year.  And  another 
400  to  500  students  are  taking 
journalism  course  as  part  of 
other  sequences. 

The  school  also  is  teaching  a 
group  of  Navy  men  under  a 
government  contract. 

*  *  * 

AUTOMATION  STUDY 

Sabbatical  leave  has  been 
granted  to  Dr.  Earl  Newsom 
who  is  a  Professor  of  Journalism 
and  Director  of  Journalism  Ma¬ 
jor  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land. 

His  sabbatical  is  to  study  the 
revolution  in  automation  in 
newspapers  and  its  application 
in  journalism  education.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  visit  research  centers 
and  production  counsellors,  and 
to  see  new  printing  equipment 
in  operation. 

Dr.  Newsom  has  been  editor- 
manager  of  the  Drumright 
(Okla.)  Journal,  editor  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Still¬ 
water  (Okla.)  Daily  News  Press 
and  managing  editor  of  the  La¬ 
mar  (Colo.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

EDITOR  OF  JQ 

Edwin  Emery,  University  of 
Minnesota  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Journalism  Quarterly,  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism. 

Prof.  Emery  succeeds  Ray¬ 
mond  B.  Nixon,  also  a  Minnesota 
professor,  who  is  in  his  20th  year 
as  editor  of  JQ  and  who  will 
retire  soon.  Prof.  Emery  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
publication  which  is  devoted  to 
research  in  journalism  and  mass 
communications. 

*  *  * 

50th  YEAR 

1965  will  mark  the  50th  anni¬ 


versary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  Next  year  will  also  see  the 
new  Journalism-Psycholoiry- 
Classroom  Building  under  con¬ 
struction. 

Dean  John  E.  Drewry  repc  rts 
a  continued  increase  in  enroll¬ 
ment  and  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  faculty. 


SHOP  TALKING— Max  Thomas,  at 
left,  editor-publisher  of  the  Kerr- 
ville  (Tex.)  Daily  Times,  discusses 
journalism  education  ideas  with 
William  A.  Branen,  president  of 
Wisconsin  Press  Association,  at 
Minnesota  Editors'  Short  Course. 

‘Master  Journalist’ 
Program  Advocated 

Minneapolis 
Stepped-up  training  for  news¬ 
paper  personnel  and  “master 
journalist”  graduate  school  pro¬ 
grams  were  advocated  here  by 
a  Texas  editor. 

Max  Thomas,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Kerrville  (Texas)  Daily 
Times,  addressed  80  persons  at 
the  47th  annual  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
tors’  Short  Course. 

“Continued  application  of 
higher  educational  standards  for 
our  newspapers  and  a  strong 
cultural  service  program  will 
help  give  communications  the 
added  thrust  to  bridge  the  com¬ 
prehension  gap,”  he  said. 

Urging  the  “master  journal¬ 
ist”  program,  Mr.  Thomas  said, 
“Journalism  needs  some  kind  of 
distinction  for  better  trained 
and  more  qualified  newspaper¬ 
men.  I  feel  there  should  be  im¬ 
mediate  and  concentrated  pro¬ 
grams  of  personnel  training  and 
upgrading  within  our  plants  and 
organizations.” 


University  Editor 

St.  Louis 

Miss  Jane  Eyerly  is  moving 
from  the  public  relations  staff 
of  Washington  University  here 
to  be  publications  editor  at  St. 
Louis  University,  replacing  C. 
Joseph  Bendy  who  resigned.  Her 
father,  Frank  Eyerly,  is  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune. 
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OIL.  AIMO 


How  does  a  nation  gauge  its  strength?  In  terms  of  jet 
fleets,  carriers  and  missiles?  Or  its  basic  industrial 
power?  By  the  great  transportation  system  that  links 
together  all  its  parts?  Or  the  miracles  of  mechanized 
production  that  have  freed  its  citizens  to  develop  and 
enjoy  the  more  creative  aspects  of  living?  No  matter 
what  the  yardstick,  the  oil  industry,  which  supplies 
nearly  three-quarters  of  all  U.S.  fuel  energy,  is  a  main¬ 
stay  of  American  strength.  To  maintain  that  strength 
and  to  supply  future  needs  so  vast  that  we  can  scarcely 
comprehend  them  is  an  unending  job.  Marathon,  with 
extensive  oil  reserves  in  North  America  and  Libya,  plus 
exploration  activities  around  the  world,  is  helping  to 
face  that  reality  today  and  tomorrow. 


►  A  new  era  in  Marathon's  77-year  history  began  this  summer  with 
our  entry  into  direct  marketing  of  petroleum  products  in  Europe 
through  80  service  stations  in  West  Germany  and  600  in  Italy. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Phil  Trupp,  who  is  on  the  news 
staff  of  Fairchild’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  will  travel  to  the  Greenbrier 
in  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va., 
where  he  will  cover  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Foundry  Equipment 
Manufacturers  Assn.,  Oct.  15-17,  for 
.METALWORKING  NEWS.  He  will 
remain  there  to  report  on  the  Gray 
Iron  Founders  Society’s  annual 
meeting  which  follows,  Oct.  18  to  21. 


DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY’S  fifth  re¬ 
port  on  “Drug  Therapy  Up-To-Date” 
is  scheduled  for  publication  on  Dec. 
9.  This  special  supplement  will  re¬ 
port  on  ^e  latest  developments  in 
the  treatment  of  the  most  common 
gastro-intestinal  problems,  ranging 
from  indigestion  to  ulcers.  This 
series  of  drug  therapy  reports,  which 
previously  dealt  with  diabetes,  ar¬ 
thritis,  heart  disease  and  the  com¬ 
mon  cold,  is  designed  to  aid  the 
pharmacist  in  the  performance  of  his 
vital  role  as  health  information  spe¬ 
cialist. 


Fairchild’s  Greenville,  S.  C,  news  bu¬ 
reau  headed  by  Arnold  Pederson,  will 
have  the  added  services  of  Albert 
Mari  in  covering  the  23rd  Southern 
Textile  Exposition  at  New  Textile 
Hall  in  Greenville,  Oct.  12-16.  Mr. 
Mari  is  the  modem  production  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  New  York  staff  of  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  will  publish 
Computer  Trends,  its  second  annual 
depth  report  on  the  computer  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
on  Oct.  26,  the  day  before  the 
opening  of  the  Fall  Joint  Com¬ 
puter  Conference  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  A  group  of  top  industry  spokes¬ 
men  and  leaders  in  the  field  will 
contribute  guest  articles  on  various 
stages  of  the  market,  while  the 
major  portion  of  the  report  will  be 
written  by  Fairchild  News  Service 
reporters  around  the  world.  Among 
the  areas  covered  in  the  supple¬ 
ment  will  be;  Computers  and  their 
role  in  this  country’s  lunar  pro¬ 
gram;  the  worldwide  computer  mar¬ 
ket;  a  look  at  the  growth  period  of 
computers,  is  it  over  or  just  the 
beginning. 
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7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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John  Templeton 


Freedom  Group 
Paper  Names  GM 

Anaheim,  Calif. 

John  Templeton,  a  Freedom 
Newspapers  Executive  for  14 
years,  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Anaheim  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  by  the  publisher, 
Howard  Loudon. 

Mr.  Templeton  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  Register,  serving 
as  coordinator  among  the  six 
Freedom  Newspapers  in  Orange 
County.  Formerly  he  was  an 
assistant  advertising  manager 
of  the  Register  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Odessa  (Texas) 
American.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  *  « 

Harding  Christ  Jr.,  son  of 
the  managing  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  —  to  copy  desk 
of  the  (Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer. 
Thomas  Kaib,  formerly  with  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va,)  Intelligencer 
—  to  the  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  « 

William  T.  Struble,  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  reporter  — 
named  managing  editor  of  Tech¬ 
nology  Review  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Columbia 
University  class  for  science 
writers  two  years  ago. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Robert  Zimmerman,  former 
city  editor  of  the  old  Arizona 
Journal  and  more  recently  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Son  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  —  now  military 
writer  for  the  Union,  succeeding 
Hal  Steward,  doing  freelance 
work.  Joe  Brown,  assistant  city 
editor,  Union  —  on  leave  as 
public  relations  aide  in  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater’s  campaign. 

4>  *  * 

Jerry  Marcus,  grraduate  of 
the  Copley  Training  Program — 
to  general  assignment,  Son 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 


P 

Jerry  Bishop  Wins 
Blakeslee  Award 

Six  winners  of  1964  Howard 
W.  Blakeslee  Awards  of  the 
American  Heart  Association  for 
outstanding  reporting  on  di¬ 
seases  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels  were  announced. 

The  awards  consist  of  a  cita¬ 
tion  and  $500  honorarium  for 
each  winner.  They  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  Oct.  26,  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  winners  are: 

Jerry  E.  Bishop,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  for  general  reporting 
in  the  cardiovascular  field. 

The  Horizons  of  the  Heart, 
a  30-minute  television  program 
on  WDSU-TV,  New  Orleans. 

Eric  Hodgins,  New  York,  for 
his  book  “Episode:  Report  on 
the  Accident  Inside  My  Skull.” 

Alton  L.  Blakeslee,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  writer,  and  Jeremiah 
Stamler,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  co¬ 
authors  of  the  book,  “Your 
Heart  Has  Nine  Lives.” 

Mrs.  Herry  Morris,  New 
York,  for  her  article  in  Redbook 
Magazine  (March,  1964),  “The 
Ordeal  of  Dorothy  Pulver.” 

Charles  Harbutt,  New  York, 
and  the  editors  of  Life,  for  a 
photo-story  entitled  “Code  99” 
published  by  Life  Feb.  28,  1964, 
which  illustrated  the  medical 
teamwork  and  techniques  such 
as  closed  chest  heart  massage 
employed  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hos¬ 
pital  in  New  York.  This  award 
is  the  first  given  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Heart  Association  for 
photo-journalism. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Monahan  —  from 
the  Catholic  Universe-Bulletin, 
to  the  (Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  • 

Edythe  Westenhaver,  who 
covers  Catholic  news  for  the 
(Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer  —  in 
Rome  covering  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

*  *  * 

Mohammed  A.  Rauf  Jr.  — 
from  Cleveland  Press,  to  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune. 

«  *  * 

John  Desmond,  editor  of  the 
Review  of  the  Week  section  of 
the  Sunday  New  York  Times  — 
named  assistant  Sunday  editor. 

*  *  « 

Ted  Swift  —  from  UPI, 
Louisville,  Ky.  to  Miami  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Gerard  E.  End  Jr,  —  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Burlington 
County  (N.  J.)  Times  replac¬ 
ing  Peter  J.  Sena  —  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  William  H.  Pettit  — 
from  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post,  replacing  Mr.  End  as  city 
editor. 


ersona 


LADY  PR — Mri.  Denny  Griswold, 
editor  of  Public  Relations  News 
which  she  and  her  husband  found¬ 
ed  in  1944,  will  be  honored  at  a 
Waldorf  Astoria  black-tie  dinner 
Oct.  13  by  2,000  business  execu¬ 
tives,  public  relations  practitioners 
and  others. 

Herbert  Brucker,  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  — 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degrree 
from  Williams  College. 

*  *  « 

Ernest  W.  Chard,  managing 
editor,  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald  and  Express  —  elected 
president  of  the  New  England 
Associated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Association. 

«  «  * 

George  Gambino — named  act¬ 
ing  sports  editor,  Willimantic 
(Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle,  while 
sports  editor  James  Knowles 
visits  England. 

e  *  « 

David  Rose — from  the  (Den¬ 
ver)  Rocky  Mountain  News  to 
general  assignment,  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

*  «  * 

R.  C.  (Rube)  Samuelsen, 
blind  sports  columnist  and  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Calif.)  Star  News  and 
Independent  —  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America. 

*  *  * 

Don  Hardy,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Canon  City  (Colo.)  Daily 
Record,  awarded  the  commun¬ 
ity’s  Distinguished  Citizen 
Plaque  for  1964, 

*  *  * 

Edward  Emerine  —  resigned 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  News,  Phoenix  morn¬ 
ing  paper  that  began  publica¬ 
tion  May  10. 

*  •  * 

D.  D.  Miller,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  re¬ 
porter — on  leave  while  serving 
in  Democratic  Party  headquar¬ 
ters. 
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One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
n  KHti..  KAMtAS  cmr,  mo. 


Colby  College  Award 

John  Hay  Whitney,  editor-in- 
chief  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  will  re-  ^ 

ceive  Colby  College’s  Elijah  , 

Parish  Lovejoy  Award  Nov.  12. 

The  award  is  made  annually 
to  a  newsman  “who  has  contrib- 
uted  to  the  nation’s  journalistic 

Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 

publisher  of  the  Herald  Tribune  -*  • ' 

since  1961,  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  Donald  G.  Radway 

University. 

Lovejoy  was  an  1826  Colby  Radway  a  Director 
graduate  killed  at  Alton,  Ill.  in  q£  Lockwood  Greene 


1837  by  an  anti-Abohtionist  mob 

which  burned  his  newspaper  of-  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
fice.  stockholders  of  Lockwood  Greene 

The  selection  committee  for  Engineers  Inc.  it  was  announced 
the  Maine  college  consists  of  that  Donald  G.  Radway  had 
Edwin  D.  Canham  of  the  Chris-  been  elected  as  a  director  of  this 
turn  Science  Monitor,  Herbert  architectural  engineering  firm. 
Brucker  of  the  Hartford  Cour-  Mr.  Radway  joined  Lockwood 
ant,  Colby  President  Robert  E.  Greene  in  1945,  after  experience 
Imperial  Type  L.  Strider,  and  Board  Chairman  in  structural  and  architectural 
has  announced  Reginald  Sturtevant.  design  in  private  industry. 

Wilfred  Riddet  *  *  *  He  has  served  as  project  man- 

5ucceed  the  late  _ _ _  j-  *  charge  of  specialized 

s.  ,  Hodgson,  art  dirwtor  studies  in  the  newspaper  produc- 

led  the  Imperial  (Calif.)  field.  At  present  he  is  man- 

September,  1935  [ridependent,  Press-Telegram  -  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Divi- 

worked  in  vari-  department  of  the  which  handles  newspaper 

ility  control  and  Y  ”  *  ^  ^  w  planning  and  design  activities 

it  until  1950.  Agency  m  Washington,  D.  C.  with  a  staff  of  300  people  in 
d  to  the  office  ♦  *  *  New  York  City,  Boston,  and 

d  vicepresident  James  Rubenstein  —  from  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
id  a  member  of  oil  editor  of  the  Albuquerque  HS’dway  holds  a  Bachelor 

•ectors  Jan.  18,  (N.  M.)  Tribune,  to  (Cleveland)  Architecture  degree  from 

ne  year  he  was  Plain  Dealer.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 


Wilfred  Riddef 


appreciate 


cooperation 


FRITZ  SCHWAEMMLE 

Director — Public  Relations 


BOB  CHRISTIAN 

Manager,  News  Bureau 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Special  Exeeee  Ineuranee. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  yon  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

Wr  complete  details,  contact: 


General  Offiett: 
AttoiUo,  Georgia 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 
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NEWSPAPER  COMICS  COUNCIL 

Laro  Urges  Better 
Comics  Promotion 


Newspapers  must  l)e  adven¬ 
turous,  imaprinative  and  objec¬ 
tive  in  selecting  and  in  promot- 
inp  cartoon  comics,  Arthur  Laro, 
new  executive  vicepresident  and 
editor  of  the  Chicapo  Tribune- 
New  York  New’s  Syndicate,  who 
formerly  had  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  newspaper  editor  buy- 
inp  comics,  advised. 

Mr.  Laro  spoke  at  a  meetinp 
of  the  New'spaper  Comics  Coun¬ 
cil  at  the  Marco  Polo  Club  atop 
the  Better  Livinp  Center  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair. 

“As  an  editor,  instead  of  sell- 
inp  features,  I  Iwupht  them,’’ 
said  Mr.  Laro.  “So,  with  some 
modesty,  I  think  I  can  speak 
with  a  little  authority  when  I 
say  that  I  know  how  much 
comics  and  other  pood  features 
can  contribute  to  the  prowth 
and  prosperity  of  a  newspaper. 

Symlicales  Can  Help 

“How  can  the  syndicate  help 
in  this  effort?’’  Mr.  Laro  asked. 
“First  and  foremost,  it’s  the  syn¬ 
dicate’s  responsibility  to  dis¬ 
cover  and/or  oripinate  new 
talent,  and  to  develop  the  kind 
of  comics  that  people  want  to 
read  now.  And,  of  course,  the 
syndicate  has  a  continuinp  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  editorially  super¬ 
vise  these  comics  day  in  and  day 
out,  year  in  and  year  out,  while 
maintaininp  hiph  standards  for 
our  old  favorites. 

“Once  a  syndicate  is  sure  it 
has  latched  on  to  somethinp 
pood,  neither  it  nor  its  salesmen 
should  spare  any  effort  or  lose 
any  time  in  spreadinp  the  news 
to  potential  clients — but  once  the 
contract  is  sipned,  the  syndicate 
should  realize  that  its  sellinp  job 
is  not  over.  In  fact,  it’s  just 
begfun. 


“The  syndicate  must  now  ‘sell’ 
the  potential  readers  of  the 
comic,  and  havinp  sold  them, 
keep  them  sold,  over  the  years. 
It’s  the  syndicate’s  job  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  client  with  whatever 
materials  may  be  necessary  to 
help  promote  the  comic  to 
readers.” 

Papers  Can  Help 

Mr.  Laro  suppested  the  alert- 
inp  of  editors  in  adv’ance  of  new 
sequences,  providinp  them  with 
house  ads  and  timely  news  items, 
ideas  for  special  promotions  in 
connection  with  anniversaries, 
topical  tie-ins  with  important 
news  events,  contests  and  so  on. 
He  advocated  personal  visits  by 
syndicate  salesmen  to  keep  such 
proprams  active. 

Of  the  newspaper’s  part  in 
comics  promotion,  Mr.  Laro 
remarked : 

“A  paper  should  make  every 
effort  to  buy  comics  that  reflect 
the  imape  that  the  paper  is  try- 
inp  to  create  in  its  own  area. 
Comics  can  pive  identity  to  a 
newspaper — just  as  surely  as  the 
makeup  of  pape  one,  or  the  views 
expressed  on  the  editorial  pape. 
Keep  in  mind  the  character  of 
your  audience. 

“Secondly,  once  a  paper  has 
made  its  appropriate  selections 
on  the  basis  of  what’s  available 
and  w'hat’s  ‘ripht’  for  its  par¬ 
ticular  readership,  it  must  make 
every  effort  to  pive  each  feature 
the  kind  of  display  it  deserves. 

“A  third  job  for  the  news¬ 
paper  itself  is  to  make  every 
effort'  to  utilize  to  the  best  ad- 
vantape  the  many  fine  promo¬ 
tional  aids  supplied  by  tbe 
syndicate. 

“In  addition,  and  dependinp 
on  local  circumstances  and  the 


facilities  available  to  each  news¬ 
paper,  the  client  should  expend 
some  effort  on  his  own,  over  and 
above  what  the  syndicate  has 
provided.  This  can  be  achieved 
throuph  tie-ins  with  radio  or  tv 
stations,  truck  posters,  rack 
cards,  cooperative  efforts  in- 
volvinp  window  displays  with 
local  department  stores,  banks 
and  so  on.  Client  newspapers 
also  should  be  prompt  to  exploit 
events  in  the  comics  that  may 
be  related  in  some  way  to  the 
local  situation  or  to  local  per¬ 
sonalities. 

‘Murriapc’  Proposed 

“When  both  the  syndicate  and 
the  newspaper  supplement  and 
complement  each  other’s  efforts, 
then  will  a  harmonious  ‘mar- 
riape’  take  place.” 

Comics  pive  newspapers  ident¬ 
ity  and  continuity,  Mr.  Laro 
pointed  out.  He  said  they  are 
habit-forminp  and  help  pive  a 
newspaper  character,  personal¬ 
ity,  individuality  and  provide 
entertainment.  Concerninp 
reader  loyalty,  the  speaker  pave 
this  illustration: 

“A  classic  example  of  this  kind 
of  loyalty  was  observed  some 
years  apo  on  Skeezix’  35tb  birth¬ 
day.  A  reader  had  remembered 
back  to  the  time  when  Skeezix 
was  only  four  years  old  and  had 
been  promi.sed  a  lepacy  on  his 
35th  birthday.  When  no  such 
windfall  was  forthcominp  on 
that  day,  the  reader  promptly 
wired  Frank  Kinp  askinp,  ‘What 
about  that  inheritance  you  prom¬ 
ised  Skeezix  31  years  apo?’  Yes, 
even  the  comics  creator  had  for- 
potten  about  it.” 

Mr.  Laro  recalled  that  many 
surveys  showed  comics  appeal  to 
all  ape  proups.  He  recalled  that 
in  1958  a  bid  was  made  in  the 
“Winnie  Winkle”  strip  for  fash¬ 
ion  sketches  and  more  than  75,- 
000  drawinps  were  received  in 
four  days.  He  concluded: 

“In  view  of  all  the  benefits  to 
be  reaped  by  newspapers 
throuph  the  judicious  use  and 
exploitation  of  the  comic  medi¬ 
um,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
should  ask  not  ‘What  can  comics 
do  to  promote  my  newspaper?’ 
but,  rather,  ‘What  can  I  do  to 
promote  my  comics?’  ” 

Kusun  Reports 

Edward  P.  Kasun,  public  serv¬ 
ice  director,  Pittsburph  (Pa.) 
Press,  reported  on  the  Caval¬ 
cade  of  (ilomics  show  in  Pitts- 
burph,  at  which  30,000  copies 
of  the  tabloid  on  comics  were 
piven  out.  Twelve  cartoonists  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  show  and  oripinal 
art  work  of  185  cartoonists  was 
displayed. 

“For  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  year  we  had  70  pages  of 
local  comics  advertising,”  said 
Mr.  Kasun.  “This  is  an  increase 


of  seven  pages,  which  isn’t  mi  a 
but  don’t  forget  we  had  a  tie- 
mendous  increase  in  1963.  At  the 
same  time  national  advertising 
for  the  first  eight  months  went 
up  from  nine  pages  to  22  pages. 

“This  means  we  had  a  total  of 
91  pages  of  advertising  in  the 
first  eight  months — an  increase 
of  20  pages  or  roughly  $50,000 
more  in  income.” 

Mr.  Kasun  said  the  Press  now 
carries  25  strips  daily  and  more 
than  30  on  Sundays.  He  was 
somewhat  concerned  by  the  fact 
few  complaints  were  received 
when  many  comics  had  to  be 
dropped  a  couple  of  years  apo 
when  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  left  the  Sunday  field  and 
the  Press  picked  up  20  of  its 
comics,  giving  it  a  total  of  56, 
more  than  it  could  carry. 

World’s  Fair 

Mel  Casson,  cartoonist  who 
draws  “Sparky,”  reported  on  the 
closed  circuit  color  tv  programs 
given  by  cartoonists  at  the  RCA 
CJommunications  Center  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  and  on 
the  Cavalcade  of  Comics  in  the 
Better  Livinp  Center  Pavilion 
there. 

The  New.spaper  Comics  Coun¬ 
cil  pave  an  illuminated  scroll, 
prepared  by  cartoonist  Frank 
Fogarty,  to  Charles  T.  Kline, 
president.  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  for  bis  work  and 
persistence  in  promoting  the 
work  of  newspaper  comics. 

Mr.  Kline  reported  that  De¬ 
troit  will  have  a  Cavalcade  of 
Comics  show  in  March  and  that 
Cleveland  is  toying  with  the  idea. 
He  also  reported  a  100  percent 
increase  in  comics  advertising 
this  year.  He  said  100,000  per¬ 
sons  saw  the  Cavalcade,  of  Com¬ 
ics  recently  in  San  Diego. 

Toni  Mendez,  representative 
for  cartoonists,  told  about  a 
recent  tour  of  Russia  she  made 
in  a  group  of  eight  American 
women  on  an  exchange  plan.  She 
said  Tass  and  Pravda  covered 
the  entire  trip  and  that  reporters 
and  photographers  met  the 
group  at  each  city. 

“We  only  have  comics  at  a 
local  level,”  she  was  told  when 
she  asked  if  there  were  news¬ 
paper  syndicates  in  Russia. 

Daniel  J.  O’Brien,  executive 
Sunday  editor,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Comics  Council, 
succeeding  Philip  W.  Porter, 
executive  editor,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

• 

Heads  Newsprint  Co. 

Chicago 

T.  Bruce  Fallows,  formerly 
vicepresident  (sales)  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  Ltd.  of 
Fort  William.  Ont.,  is  now  pres¬ 
ident  of  Lake  Superior  News¬ 
print  Co.  here. 

BLISHER  for  October  10,  1964 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  In  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Camden  Courlar  Pott 
Phiiodeiohia  Dai'y  Nawt 
Pattair  Herald  News 
W  3  Saundert 
The  Journal  of  Commerco 
Tho  Binghamton  Pratt 


Trenton  Times 
Bristol  Daily  Courier 
New  Biuntwiek  Hnme  Newt 
Paterson  Evenini  News 
Somerset  Press.  Ine. 
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NEWSPAPERS  ARE  A  UNIQUE  KEY,  TOO... 


The  keys  you  see  above  are  unique.  They’re  reversible 
—always  right  side  up.  They  offer  a  small  hint  of  the 
bigchanges  you’ll  find  in  1965  Ford  Motor  Company  cars. 
Newspapers  are  a  unique  key,  too.  They  can  unlock 
doors  to  profitable  markets  for  manufacturers.  We  know 
because  newspapers  through  the  years  have  helped  us 


sell  millions  of  cars,  trucks,  tractors  and  other  products. 
Our  1965  cars  are  the  best  we've  ever  built.  We  want  to 
tell  the  world  about  them  and  newspapers,  as  always, 
will  help  us  do  it.  We’re  grateful  and  sincerely  delighted 
to  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  nation’s  press  on  this 
25th  anniversary  of  National  Newspaper  Week. 


MOTOR  COMPANY 

The  American  Road,  DearLorn,  Michigan 


CIRCLLATION 

Fiscal  Week  Billing 
Works  in  St.  Joseph 


LOOK*AT*tHE  r"eCORD./ 


400,000 


am 

ar 
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0  TO  400,000  and  now  500,000  is  the  goal  for  Newsday,  Long  Island 
tabloid  which  began  its  life  from  an  old  garage  in  1940.  President- 
publisher  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  at  right,  congratulates  Circulation 
manager  John  J.  Mullen  on  breaking  the  400,000  barrier  this  week. 


Chicago 

Billing  by  a  fiscal  week  sys¬ 
tem  has  helped  eliminate  the 
carrier  bad  debt  situation  and 
the  weekly  balance  problem  on 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press. 

Don  Martz,  the  paper’s  cir¬ 
culation  manager  told  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association  at  a  recent 
meeting  how  the  fiscal  week 
works. 

The  first  bill  a  carrier  re¬ 
ceives  lists  charges  for  Sunday 
through  Wednesday.  Then  each 
bill  he  receives  thereafter  lists 
charges  Thursday  through 
Wednesday.  Explained  simply, 
the  paper  is  always  three  days 
behind  in  billing  the  carrier 
for  his  papers  and,  therefore, 
at  the  time  he  is  relieved  of 
his  route  he  gets  a  final  bill 
for  these  three  days  the  week 
after  his  release. 

Paper  Likes  System 

The  News-Press  is  well 


pleased  with  the  system  in  time 
it  has  saved  as  well  as  other 
advantages. 

“One  such  advantage,”  Mr. 
Martz  said,  “was  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  build  up  the  carrier  bond 
deposit  faster,  at  least  on  pa¬ 
per.  This  is  because  the  first 
statement  carries  charges  for 
only  four  days  and  the  carrier 
makes  collections  from  custom¬ 
ers  for  the  full  week.  It  makes 
it  possible  to  increase  the 
amount  of  his  first  weekly  pay¬ 
ment  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
cost  of  three  days’  papers  plus 
the  usual  bond  payment. 

DiM'ount  Rate  Allowed 

“Thus,  with  even  a  small 
down  payment,  the  boy  has  on 
deposit  at  the  end  of  one  week’s 
operation  an  amount  equal  to 
almost  one  week’s  bill  or  more. 

“This  helped  to  eliminate  the 
bad  debt  situation,  also  the 
weekly  balance  problem  that 
had  bwn  allowed  to  creep  in.” 

When  the  News- Press  took 


a  price  raice  in  1959  part  of 
the  raise,  it  was  decided,  would 
go  to  the  boy  provided  his  bill 
was  paid  on  time  and  in  full 
each  week.  A  discount  rate  of 
10  percent  of  the  cost  of  his 
papers  was  set  for  small  town 
carriers.  Despite  claims  that  it 
wouldn’t  work  it  worked  so  well 
in  the  country  division  that  the 
same  thing  was  done  two  years 
later  when  the  city  rate  was  in¬ 
creased. 

“In  addition,”  Mr.  Martz  said, 
“we  established  another  twist 
to  the  city  operation  to  get  more 
emphasis  on  service.  We  with¬ 
held  a  portion  of  the  raise  set 
aside  for  carriers  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  merit  program  whereby 
carriers  could  earn  merit  points 
for  perfect  or  near  perfect 
service  each  month.  Results 
were  good  and  the  programs 
actually  were  financed  by  the 
carrier  himself.  I  think  incen¬ 
tives  covering  collections  and 
service  are  equally  as  important 
as  sales  incentives  and  that  is 
why  we  think  this  makes  a 
good  program  for  our  carriers.” 

Proud  of  District  Men 

Lawrence  V.  Lund,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus,  told  the  group 
he  was  proud  of  his  district 
managers.  He  called  their  jobs 
the  “most  underrated  in  the 
newspaper  industry.” 

Consider,  he  .said,  that  these 
men  must  “direct  and  lead  these 
young  businessmen  we  call  car¬ 
riers  to  deliver  the  best  possible 
product,  in  the  best  possible 


condition,  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  time  to  our  home  delivered 
customers.” 

To  do  this  takes  the  com¬ 
petitive  urge,  alertness,  consci¬ 
entiousness  and  an  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  carrier,  plus 
being  honest,  enthusiastic,  hard 
working,  loyal,  helpful  and 
polite. 

“It  takes  all  kinds,”  Mr.  Lund 
said,  “and  that  is  why  I  think 
my  district  men  are  the  best. 
I  am  proud  of  them.” 

*  *  * 

HD  RATES  RAISED 

Marketing  the  first  circula¬ 
tion  price  increase  since  1960, 
both  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Herald- Examiner  put  new 
home-delivered  rates  into  effect 
Oct.  1. 

Both  papers  had  been  charg¬ 
ing  $2.50  per  month.  The  Times 
moved  up  to  $3  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  $2.50  for  daily  only  and 
$1.26  Sunday  only.  The  seven- 
day  price  for  the  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  went  up  to  $2.75,  daily 
only  $2.15  and  Sunday  only, 
$1.10. 

Both  papers  continued  the 
newsstand  prices  of  10c  daily 
and  25c  on  Sunday. 

• 

Sunday  Price  Up 

Mobile,  Ala. 

The  price  of  Sunday  issue  of 
the  Mobile  Press  Register  was 
raised  Oct.  4  from  15  cents  to 
20  cents  a  copy.  Prices  of  the 
daily  issues  of  the  Mobile  Press 
and  the  Mobile  Register  remain 
at  5  cents  per  copy. 


PERSONNEL 

ENTHUSIASM 


A  midwest  newspaper  with  a  110,000  daily  circulation  enjoys 
a  competition-free  circulation  area.  They  use  Church, 
Rickards’  program  to  assist  them  in  keeping  their  circula- 
tiqn  staff  enthusiastic  and  sales  minded,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  their  readers  with  a  money-saving  service.  Write  for 
complete  details  on  how  Church,  Rickards’  Plan  for  Build¬ 
ing  Circulation  Profits  can  work  for  you. 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601 
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Cy>an'a*mid  |si*an'a*inrd |,  w.  1.  Diversified  chemical 
company  and  marketer  of  products  for  the  consumer. 
Manufacturer  of  over  2500  different  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts.  As  in  pharmaceuticals,  plastics,  allied  products 
for  home,  industry,  agriculture,  medicine.  2.  Of  excep¬ 
tional  service  and  technical  assistance.  SYN.  quality, 
versatility,  reliability. 


FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  CYANAMID,  CALL  ED  MCVEIGH  OR  FRITZ  WITTI  IN  PRESS  RELATI0NS-(201)  831-1234  OR  (212)  JU  6-5850. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

WOMEN'S  ANGLE 
By  Rick  Frietlniun 

Th*;  contributions  of  women  to  the  field  of  weekly  newspaper 
jonrnaliam  is  as  varied  as  it  is  great.  For  the  next  three  weeks 
this  column  will  report  on  three  women  in  three  different  weekly 
newspaper  settings:  the  large  suburban  group;  the  sophisticated 
metropolitan  paper;  and  a  group  of  four  smull-toum  newspapers. 


Sandra  Pesmen  is  a  highly- 
attractive  33-year-old  mother  of 
two  school-age  children.  She 
knows  the  problems  and  joys 
of  suburban  living.  She  also  is  a 
reporter  for  the  20-weekly  sub¬ 
urban  and  neighborhood  Lerner 
Chicago  North  Side  Newspapers. 

Sandy  Pesmen’s  dual  life  and 
how  she  manages  to  keep  it  glued 
together  point  up  one  of  the 
most  intriguing  developments  in 
the  last  decade’s  suburban  news¬ 
paper  story — the  growth  of  the 
housewife-reporter. 

Untapped  Talent 

Pete  Donaghue,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lerner  papers,  told  us 
that  reporter-housewives  have 
been  standard  operating  proced¬ 
ure  with  him  since  he  entered 
the  weekly  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  field  10  years  ago.  “I  think 
the  gals  in  this  category  are  a 
terrific  untapped  source  of 
talent,”  he  added.  “They  get 
their  journalism  training,  get 
married,  have  babies,  move  to 
the  suburbs  and  as  soon  as  their 
kids  get  in  school  they  get  rest¬ 
less  to  get  back  to  work,  to  get 
their  fingers  back  in  the 
printer’s  ink. 

“In  many  cases,  they  can  find 
use  for  the  extra  money,  and  it 
gives  us  a  chance  to  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  at  a  reasonable  price,  on  a 
part-time  basis.” 

A  good  case  in  point  is  Sandy 
Pesmen.  Last  fall,  after  eight 
years  of  suburban  housewifery 
(her  term),  she  returned  to 


what  she  calls  “the  dirty,  noisy, 
disorganized  world  of  newspa- 
pering.” 

Sandy  Pesmen  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Journalism  in  February,  1952, 
to  a  job  as  reporter  for  Radio 
and  Community  News  Service  in 
downtown  Chicago.  She  covered 
the  County  building,  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission  and  City 
Hall. 

In  the  summer  of  1952,  Sandy 
got  married  and  while  her  hus¬ 
band,  Hal,  was  finishing  college 
on  the  GI  Bill  at  Illinois,  Sandy 
worked  in  the  college  town  as 
wire  editor  for  the  daily  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  Courier. 

After  Hal’s  graduation  it  was 
back  to  Chicago  again  and  back 
to  Radio  News  Service  for  her. 
But  late  night  hours  and  mar¬ 
ried  life  weren’t  compatible. 

Earl  Bush,  then  owner  of 
Radio  News  Service  (now  public 
relations  man  for  Chicago’s 
Mayor  Daley),  got  Sandy  a  job 
with  Lerner’s  Lake  View 
Booster.  “I  stayed  there  for 
three  years,”  Sandy  recalled, 
“and  almost  deliver^  my  first 
baby  in  the  back  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.” 

.Si  reel  sweeper 

Sandy  related  that  the  editor 
of  the  Booster,  Mrs.  Valerie 
Zawila  Long,  had  a  “fabulous 
imagination  and  fantastic  news 
instinct.”  During  her  reporting 
days  on  the  Booster,  Sandy  was 
exposed  to  both. 

She  put  on  her  jeans  and  went 
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sweeping  the  streets  with  the 
street  cleaners.  She  got  drunk 
in  the  police  station  in  order  to 
take  the  drunkometer  test  they 
give  drivers.  She  went  out  with 
a  policewoman  to  trap  a  gypsy 
into  telling  their  fortunes  on 
Friday  the  13th. 

Valerie  and  Sandy,  through 
the  Booster,  raised  $500  for  plas¬ 
tic  surgery  to  help  a  badly- 
scarred  teenager.  Sandy’s  series 
on  plastic  surgery  won  the 
Booster  a  feature-writing  award. 

“From  the  moment  I  began 
touring  the  Lake  View  section  of 
the  city  with  my  paper  and  pen, 
I  knew  that  neighborhood  news¬ 
papers  were  my  niche  in  this 
particular  society,”  Sandy  re¬ 
called.  “No  other  medium  lets  a 
writer  write  feature  material  the 
way  a  community  paper  does. 
No  other  newspaper  gets  quite 
so  close  to  its  readers.  Nowhere 
else  can  a  woman  be  such  a  big 
fish  in  a  little  ocean.” 

It  all  ended  in  June,  1955, 
when  both  Sandy  and  Valerie 
had  their  babies.  “We  retired 
and  the  newspaper  world  went 
on  without  us,”  Sandy  said. 

In  1957,  Hal,  a  sales  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  Continental  Can 
Company,  Bondware  Division, 
was  transferred  to  Detroit.  Cur¬ 
tis,  a  son,  was  born  a  year  later 
in  a  Detroit  suburb. 

“I  moved  to  the  maternity 
ward,  to  the  nursery,  then  to  the 
kitchen,”  Sandy  related.  “When 
I  made  it  out  to  the  front  porch 
again  to  w’atch  my  youngest 
ride  his  tricycle  all  day,  I  de¬ 
cided  there  was  something  more 
in  this  world  for  me  than  diapers 
and  formula. 

“I  didn’t  play  cards  or  Mah¬ 
jong.  And  I  thought  I  would  die 
of  boredom.  I  mean,  just  how 
many  days  in  a  row  can  a  girl 
sit  on  the  porch  and  talk  for¬ 
mula?  So  I  wandered  down  to 
the  next  town  where  there  was 
a  newspaper  and  asked  them  if 
I  could  write  the  local  social  col¬ 
umn  for  mv  township.  Nankin, 
which  adjoined  theirs,  Wayne.” 

Beestings  and  Birthdays 

The  paper  in  the  next  town 
was  the  weekly  Wayne  Eagle 
and  they  gave  Sandy  the  local 
“Bee  Sting  and  Birthday  Party” 
column.  After  a  month,  she  got 
a  call  from  the  editor  who  asked 
if  she  was  an  honest-to-God  re¬ 
porter  who  could  cover  meetings. 

The  kids’  birthdays  were  get¬ 
ting  such  nice  coverage,  he  was 
willing  to  trust  Sandy  with  the 
local  school  boards,  an  important 
beat  in  suburban  weeklyland, 
township  boards,  another  impor¬ 
tant  beat,  and  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

Sandy  became  North  Nankin 
Township  correspondent  for  the 
Wayne  Eagle.  All  the  meetings 
were  at  night,  all  were  written 
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REPORTER — Sandy  Pesmen  goes 

over  some  copy  with  Alvin  C. 

Rezn'clt,  left,  and  Pete  Donaghue, 
of  the  Lerner  newspapers. 

up  at  home,  and  she  never 
worked  in  the  Eagle  office. 

Sandy  ran  out  to  cover  meet¬ 
ings  when  Hal  could  watch  the 
sleeping  babies.  She  spent  the 
mornings  happily  slapping  away 
at  the  typewriter  on  her  kitchen 
table. 

Later,  when  the  children 
started  school,  they  asked  if  they 
might  eat  lunch  there  on  Thurs¬ 
days.  That  was  Mom’s  new.s- 
paper  day  and  it  just  wasn’t 
worth  the  walk  home  if  she  was 
typing,  Sandy  said. 

A  few  months  later,  Sandy 
was  asked  to  write  a  twice- 
monthly  feature  column  called 
“Something  Suburban.”  She  re¬ 
members  it  as  her  “very  favorite 
job”  in  10  years  of  the  business. 
“Difficult  as  it  was  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  column  between 
laundry  and  floor  scrubbing,  it 
was  marvelous  therapy  for  mal¬ 
adjusted  Mom,”  she  added. 

“I  hate  to  admit  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  world  how 
much  I  enjoyed  that  column,” 
Sandy  recalled.  “But  even  bee 
stings  and  birthdays  were  ex¬ 
citing  after  three  years’  study 
of  ‘Similac  versus  Pet  Milk.’  ” 

Into  the  “Something  Sub¬ 
urban”  she  poured  glimpses  of 
the  Pesmen  family  on  its  good 
days  and  bad. 

In  1963,  Hal  was  promted  to 
vending  manager  for  the  Bond- 
ware  Division  of  CCC  and  it  was 
back  to  Chicago  again  for  the 
Pesmens. 

“We  were  thrilled  of  course,” 
Sandy  recalled.  “Chicago  meant 
we  would  be  near  relatives  and 
friends  of  a  lifetime.  But  how  1 
hated  to  walk  into  the  Eagle 
office  and  tell  my  buddies  there 
that  they  wouldn’t  get  my 
kitchen  columns  anymore.  For 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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1964  NEWSPAPER 
SAFETY  WRITING  COMPETITION 

Sponsored  by  the  American  Trucking  Associations  to  recognize 
the  Nation’s  newspaper  writers’  contributions  to  traffic  safety. 

Open  to  writers  of  daily,  weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers 
and  wire  services  throughout  the  United  States. 

Entries  published  between  January  1,  1964,  and  December  31, 

1964,  will  be  eligible.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked  before 
January  31,  1965. 


^1,000  FIRST  PRIZE 

PRIZES:  $  500 

SECOND  PRIZE 


300 


THIRD  PRIZE 


In  each  of  three  categories:  Single  story /Editorial /Series. 
Nine  prizes  for  a  total  of  $5,400  IN  CASH. 


This  is  a  safety  writing  contest,  and  entries 
will  be  judged  on  that  basis.  No  mentions  of 
trucks  or  the  industry  or  ATA  will  influence 
the  judging,  under  the  rules.  Sponsors  are 
interested  in  highway  safety  in  general. 

PANEL  OF  JUDGES: 

CHARLES  L.  BENNETT,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Oklahoman 


—  Oklahoma  City  Times 

MAC  SEBREE,  Oklahoma  Manager,  Southwest  Division, 
United  Press  Interrtational 

GEORGE  E.  GURLEY,  Managing  Editor,  The  Ada  Evening  News 

For  entry  forms  and  further  information, 

WRITE  Newspaper  Safety  Writing  Competition 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 

1616  P  Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036 


SPECIAL  PLAQUE 

Awarded  to  the  newspaper  con¬ 
ducting  the  most  effective  overall 
campaign  on  highway  safety. 


1963  WINNER 


(Honolulu  (Hawaii)  \ 
Star- Bulletin  I 


1963  WINNERS: 

Single  story,  Irving  S.  Bengelsdorf, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Miriam 
Kass,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  and  Jan 
Mellow,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer;  Editorial,  George  E.  Gurley, 


Ada  (Okla.)  Weekly  News,  N.  S. 
Hayden,  Hartwell  (Ga.)  Sun,  and 
Robert  C.  King,  Fergus  Falls  (Minn.) 
Daily  Journal;  Series,  Joy  Reese 
Shaw,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Bob 
Kelly  McGuffin,  Springfield  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  &  Sun,  and  Ray  J.  Noonan, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- Democrat. 


WINNERS  will  be  announced  in  March,  1965 


Housewife 

{Contirmed  from  page  48) 


after  five  years  of  steady  writing 
at  20  cents  an  inch  for  Beesling 
and  Birthday  and  35  cents  an 
inch  for  Suburban  Living  I  was 
going  back  to  the  hig  city.  And 
hack  to  porch  sitting.” 

Bark  Home 

The  Pesmens  settled  into  a 
new  house  in  Northbrook,  a  Chi¬ 
cago  suburb  and  the  children 
started  school  there. 

“They  were  eating  lunch  in 
school  and  were  away  from  home 
9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  each  day,”  Sandy 
related.  “I  called  the  Lemers 
and  told  them  I  was  ready  to 
return  to  the  real  newspaper 
business  after  eight  years  away 
from  them.” 

They  welcomed  Sandy  Pesmen 
hack. 

When  her  six-year-old  son, 
Curtis,  heard  his  mother  was 
going  to  work  in  a  real  news¬ 
paper  office,  he  whispered :  “Look 
for  a  man  who  wears  glasses 
and  ask  if  his  name  is  Clark 
Kent.  ’Cause  if  it  is,  he’s  really 
Superman!” 

Superman  wasn’t  there  on  her 
return  but  Valerie  Zawila  Long, 
mother  of  two,  was.  Valerie  was 
working  two  days  a  week  as 
women’s  editor  for  the  Lemer 
group.  And  in  another  corner, 
weighing  in  at  a  pert  size  seven 
was  Mrs.  Chris  Ryglovich  Baum, 
a  classmate  of  Sandy’s  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  now  work¬ 
ing  one  day  a  week  for  Lemer. 

Sandy  joined  them  three  days 
a  week  from  9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
and  began  “having  a  marvelous 
time.” 

Flexibility 

Sandy  fitted  right  into  the 
Lerner  housewife-reporter  sys¬ 
tem. 

“One  of  the  main  advantages 
of  such  a  system  is  that  it  gives 
us  flexibility,”  Pete  Donahue  told 


GARBAGE  GAL — Sandy  goes  up 
on  the  truck,  at  least  for  a  day, 
to  get  her  story  firsthand. 

US.  “We  do  not  have  to  be  tied 
down  to  a  full-time  person  work¬ 
ing  a  5-day,  40-hour  week.  We 
can  assign  these  housewives  to 
meetings  on  weekends  and  at 
night — when  their  husbands  are 
usually  available  to  babysit — 
and  it  doesn’t  cost  us  time-and- 
one-half  for  overtime. 

“We  can  decrease  or  increase 
their  work  hours  to  fit  the  work 
load,  whereas  a  full-time  person 
requires  a  full-time  work  week. 
“These  gprls  are  close  to  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  usually  active  in 
the  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  other  civic  organizations. 
And  their  enthusiasm  shows. 
They  are  full  of  energy.” 

Sandy  said  that  when  she 
covers  village  board  meetings 
and  hears  trustees  discuss  the 
garbage  problem,  she  is  vitally 
concerned  about  their  decisions. 
“Garbage  is  a  vital  part  of  sub¬ 
urban  living  and  I’m  a  suburban 


housewife.  I  care  more  about 
these  details  than  a  full-time 
newspaperman  who  never  had 
to  wait  for  the  garbage  truck  to 
arrive  at  his  back  door.” 

Prose  and  Profile 

Sandy  took  it  one  step  further 
last  winter.  She  went  out  with 
a  private  garbage  truck  and 
helped  them  pick  up  the  garbage 
so  she  could  write  a  story  on 
whether  collections  should  re¬ 
main  in  one  firm’s  hands. 

Lerner  used  Sandy’s  story  as 
a  front  page  leader,  together 
with  pictures  of  her  working  on 
the  garbage  route. 

This  was  just  one  example  of 
how  Lerner  has  been  featuring 
l)oth  Sandy  Pesmen’s  prose  and 
Sandy  Pesmen’s  profile  in  the 
same  stories. 

One  time  she  toured  a  new 
police  headquarters  and  added 
to  her  fir.st-person  account  in  the 
newspapers  were  pictures  of 
Sandy,  with  makeshift  number 
O-O-O-O-O  around  her  neck,  get¬ 
ting  “mug-shot”  and  being 
locked  into  a  new  cell  block  for 
women.” 

When  there’s  a  hole  on  the 
women’s  page  and  the  editor 
needs  a  quick  feature  to  fill  it, 
Sandy  claims  that  as  part-time- 
housewife-mother-cook  she  can 
fill  the  space  faster  than  the 
young  journ  grad  in  the  corner. 
“For — bad  cook  that  I  am — I 
have  made  a  thousand  casseroles. 
I  can  always  toss  one  of  my 
famous,  rotten  recipes  into  that 
hole. 

“Then,  there  are  the  children. 
Almost  every  family  in  our  cir¬ 
culation  area  has  children.  Who 
— just — who  is  best  qualified  to 
write  features,  news  and  advice 
about  children?  A  journalism 
graduate?  No.  A  journalism 
graduate  who  is  also  a  mother. 

“When  I  worked  for  a  news¬ 
paper  nine  years  ago,  I  went  out 
on  assignment  and  learned  about 
the  world.  Now,  after  eight  years 
on  the  home  front,  I  go  out  on 
assignments  and  TELL  the 
world  about  sewing,  cooking, 
housecleaning,  home  -  owning, 
child  rearing  and  husband  care.” 

To  prove  her  point,  Sandy 
produced  some  of  the  “quick  fea¬ 
tures”  she  has  written  for 
Lerner’s  women’s  pages.  One 
was  on  the  meaning  of  roses  in 
her  life,  another  was  on  making 
children’s  clothes.  Both  were 
stylized,  first-person  pieces. 

Sandy  admitted  to  some  prob¬ 
lems  in  combining  two  careers, 
particularly  when  summer  va¬ 
cation  approaches.  “But  when 
my  children  get  out  of  school, 
so  do  high  school  girls  and  they 
are  reasonable  baby-sitters,”  she 
added. 

During  the  winter  Sandy 
drives  to  Lemer’s  main  Chicago 
office  to  work  three  days  a  week. 


MOTHER — Sandy  goes  right  from 
the  newspaper  office  to  pick  up 
children,  Beth  Ann,  9,  and  Curtis. 

6,  at  their  school. 

On  the  way  in  she  stops  at  the 
police  stations  to  check  the  hot 
wire. 

During  the  summer,  Sandy 
concentrates  on  evening  meetings 
and  writing  at  home  as  much  as 
possible  until  school  begins  in 
September. 

This  summer,  she  took  the 
Pesmen  children  to  the  police 
station  each  Monday.  When 
Beth  Ann  Pesmen  returned  to 
school  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  story 
above  the  flag  in  the  Lemer 
papers  carried  Beth  Ann’s  byline 
and  the  headline:  “She  Covers 
Police  Beat ...  At  Age  9.” 

The  first  day  of  school,  Beth 
Ann  had  to  write  a  story  on 
what  she  did  during  the  summer. 
She  wrote  about  “the  best  part 
of  our  whole  vacation  because 
that  was  going  to  the  Lincoln- 
wood  Police  Station  because 
there  is  a  dog  there.”  She  told 
how  the  police  use  dogs  “to 
track  down  robbers  and  stuff.” 

When  Beth  Ann  turned  in  the 
story,  the  teacher  told  her  she 
had  to  write  the  truth  because  a 
little  girl  like  Beth  Ann  couldn’t 
be  a  newspaper  reporter.  Beth 
Ann  went  home  and  told  her 
mom,  her  mom  went  to  school 
and  .  .  .  well  it  was  all  there  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  17,  in  the 
Lerner  papers  under  Beth  Ann’s 
byline. 

“Editors  appreciate  a  conscien¬ 
tious  mother-reporter  and  will 
go  out  of  their  way  to  help  her 
work  out  a  schedule,  Sandy  said. 
“Most  editors  have  children,  too 
— so  they  understand  when  my 
children  are  sick  and  I  stay 
home  to  take  temperatures.” 

Tact,  Diplomacy 

We  asked  Pete  Donaghue 
what  some  of  the  disadvantages 
were  to  having  part-time  house- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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FLY  TWA  JETS  TO  NEWS  CAPITALS 
ACROSS  HALF  THE  WORLD! 

TWA’s  big  jets  head  right  for  the  big  news . . .  give  you  fast  on-the-spot 
coverage  of  news  breaks  in  70  U.  S.  cities  and  18  world  centers  in 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia.  It’s  the  only  airline  that  offers  the  Fourth  Estate 
this  unique  service.  TWA  helps  make  deadlines  from  California  all  the 
way  to  India— with  never  a  change  of  terminals.  For  reservations, 
call  your  nearest  TWA  office.  Or  call  your  travel  agent  and  specify  TWA. 


Housewife 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


wife-reporters  as  regular  staff. 
“Women  are  women  are  women,” 
he  said.  “With  a  lot  of  strong- 
minded,  artistic  women  crossing 
each  other’s  paths,  it  sometimes 
requires  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
tact  and  diplomacy  to  keep 
things  on  an  even  keel.  And,  as 
with  our  wives,  we  are  not 
always  successful  in  telling  them 
as  often  as  we  should  that  we 
love  them  —  figuratively,  of 
course. 

“One  minor  problem  is  that 
their  work  is  of  necessity  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  their  children’s  and 
husbands’  needs,  and  we  some¬ 
times  lose  them  at  crucial  times 
when  their  children  are  sick  or 
the  husband  needs  or  wants 
them  elsewhere. 

“Curiously,  I  have  found  one 
odd  problem  over  the  10  years 
I’ve  worked  with  housewife-re- 
porters.  I  have  had  more  trouble 
with  women  whose  husbands  are 
not  in  the  public  eye  and  sud¬ 
denly  find  their  wives  are  by- 
lined  local  celebrities.  The  guys 
sometimes  feel  overshadowed. 

“When  this  happens,  they  al¬ 
most  always,  and  mostly  sub¬ 
consciously,  begin  to  resent  their 
wives  working  and  being  some¬ 
what  of  celebrities.  This  can 
sometimes  result  in  a  gal  be¬ 
coming  a  problem  because  she 
overcompensates  the  other  way, 
she  withdraws. 

“It’s  always  a  problem  to  look 
out  for,  one  that  is  seldom  fatal 
but  always  a  concern  that  has 
to  be  tippy-toed  around.” 

Pete  said  the  advantages  of 
housewife-reporters  far  out¬ 
weighed  the  disadvantages  and 
he  has  always  used  as  many  of 
them  for  part-time  reporters  as 
he  could. 

At  the  present  time,  Lerner 
has  live  part-time  and  one  full¬ 
time  housewife  working  for  the 
group.  In  addition,  there  are 


seven  housewife-stringers  who 
write  neighborhood  columns. 

Pete’s  wife,  Caroline,  knows 
ail  of  the  girls  and  gets  along 
famously  with  them.  “She  kind 
of  enjoys  all  the  problems  I  have 
and  the  time  I  consume  in  trying 
to  keep  all  of  them  happy  and 
out  of  each  other’s  hair,”  Pete 
added. 

The  Other  Life 

Sandy  describes  her  fellow 
housewife-reporters  on  the  Ler¬ 
ner  papers  this  way:  “All  of  us 
are  married  gals,  who,  for  a  few 
hours  each  week  take  up  our  own 
identification,  when  we’re  no 
longer  ‘Honey,  did  the  laundry 
come  back  with  my  shirts?’ 

“For  a  few  hours  each  week 
we’re  not,  ‘Mommy,  may  I  go  to 
Tom’s  house?’ 

“For  a  few  hours  each  week, 
we’re,  ‘Hey  Pesmen!  HURRY 
UP  —  DEADLINE  IN  TWO 
HOURS!’ 

“For  a  few  hours  each  week 
we’re  newspaperwomen.” 

• 

Yakima  Press 

‘On  Schedule’ 

!  Yakima,  Wash. 

The  Yakima  Herald  and  Re¬ 
public’s  transition  from  letter- 
press  to  full  cold  type  produc¬ 
tion  is  on  schedule,  advised  W. 
H.  (Ted)  Robertson,  publisher 
of  the  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers. 

Completion  of  the  installation 
of  a  second  32-page  offset  press 
next  week  will  enable  double 
runs  of  up  to  64  pages  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  final  important  step  in 
the  changeover,  he  forecast. 

Early  delays  apparently 
caused  a  report  that  the  papers 
were  going  to  go  back  to  hot 
metal.  Mr.  Robertson  said  he 
was  unaware  of  the  spread  of 
these  rumors  heyond  some  local 
talk. 

“We  are  still  shifting  some 
equipment  about  but  we  are 
getting  along  in  good  shape,” 
he  said  in  summarizing  the 
present  situation  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  begun  two  months  ago. 


Area  Bureau  Opeuetl 

Milwaukee 
The  establishment  of  a  bu¬ 
reau  in  Neenah,  Wis.,  to  handle 
news,  circulation,  advertising 
and  general  business  services  for 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  was  an¬ 
nounced  Sept.  20  by  the  Journal 
Company.  Barry  E.  Rohan,  27, 
a  Sentinel  reporter  since  August, 
1962,  has  been  named  to  handle 
the  news  operations.  Circulation 
will  be  sunervised  by  Frank 
Christie  and  Roland  Jones. 


Stockholders 
Win  Right  to 
Inspect  List 

Boston 

The  Boston  Herald  Traveler 
Corp.  has  been  ordered  to  allow 
a  group  of  stockholders  headed 
by  Joseph  F.  Rosenfield  and 
John  Ruan  of  Des  Moines  to  in¬ 
spect  and  make  copies  of  lists 
of  stockholders  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Judge  Edmund  R.  Dewing  is¬ 
sued  an  order  to  that  effect  Oct. 
2  in  connection  with  a  suit 
brought  by  Messrs.  Rosenfield 
and  Ruan. 

Judge  Dewing  ruled  that  the 
Herald  Traveler  management 
had  failed  to  prove  its  claim 
that  the  stockholders  group 
w'anted  the  lists  “for  purposes 
other  than  their  interest  as 
stockholders  relative  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of”  the  corporation. 

Judge  Dewing  noted  that  on 
two  occasions  in  March  1964, 
the  Herald  Traveler  Corp.  and 
the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  which 
has  physical  custody  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  "rraveler  stock  lists,  refused 
the  written  requests  of  the 
group  to  see  the  stock  lists. 

‘No  Ulterior  Motive’  Seen 

Judge  Dewing  said  in  his  de¬ 
cision  that  he  was  “satisfied  that 
the  purpose  of  the  plaintiff 
(Rosenfield  and  Ruan)  is  found¬ 
ed  on  no  ulterior  motive,  but 
solely  to  protect  a  substantial 
investment  which  is  represented 
by  the  stock  they  hold  in  the 
defendant  (Herald  Traveler).” 

Judge  Dewing  said  the  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  recent  trial  showed 
that  Messrs.  Rosenfield  and 
Ruan  and  their  associates  “are 
owners  of  a  substantial  number 
of  shares  of  stock,  approximate¬ 
ly  175,000  shares,  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  representing  several 
millions  of  dollars.” 

Judge  Dewing  said  the  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  trial  showed  that 
“at  the  request  of  the  publisher 
of  the  defendant  since  deceased 
(Robert  Choate),  the  plaintiffs 
(Rosenfield  and  Ruan),  who  are 
residents  of  the  state  of  Iowa, 
came  to  Boston  to  talk  to  him 
in  the  Summer  of  1963. 

“He  informed  them  of  the 
depressed  financial  condition  of 
the  defendant  (Herald  Trav¬ 
eler)  .  He  sought  and  was  given 
their  assurance  of  support  in 
trying  to  relieve  the  situation 
and  to  merge  the  defendant 
with  the  Boston  Globe  if  it 
should  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  stockholders  to  do  so.” 

“Following  the  death  of  the 
publisher  (Choate),  the  plain- 
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tiffs  and  their  friends,  who  like  ¬ 
wise  were  substantial  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  defendant,  tried  witi,- 
out  avail  to  obtain  further  in¬ 
formation  from  the  manager  f 
the  defendant,”  Judge  Dewiri;; 
said. 

Latin  American 
Editors  Visit  AP 

Members  of  the  American 
Press  Institute’s  seminar  for 
Latin  American  Newspaper  Ex¬ 
ecutives  visited  the  Associated 
Press  Sept.  24.  Prior  to  lunching 
with  executives,  the  visitors  at¬ 
tended  a  briefing  in  the  AP 
board  room  and  toured  the  new.-;- 
room. 

In  the  group  were : 

Reginaldo  Alcantara  Pastor, 
advertising  manager,  El  Uni¬ 
versal,  Mexico  City. 

Francisco  LeDantec,  director, 
El  Mercurio  and  La  Estrella, 
Valparaiso,  Chile. 

Julio  C.  Forero,  editor  and 
general  manager.  La  Republica, 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Jose  P.  Robles  Martinez,  news 
editor,  Progreso,  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico. 

Fernando  Uribe  Sr.,  editor, 
El  Diario,  Medellin,  Colombia. 

Alberto  Bailey  Gutierrez,  co¬ 
editor  and  general  manager, 
Presencia,  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

Benjamin  Saavedra,  assistant 
manager,  El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
Chile. 

David  Kraiselburd,  director 
and  manager,  El  Dia,  La  Plata, 
Argentina. 

Octavio  Hornos  Paz,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  La  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina. 

Alberto  Dines,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Jomal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Jorge  S.  Remonda,  managing 
editor.  La  Vnz  del  Interior,  Cor¬ 
doba,  Argentina. 

Fernando  Diaz  Palma,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  El  Mercurio,  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile. 

His  Bridge  Column 
Increases  Players 

Denvek 

Leonard  S.  Smith,  Denver  Post 
bridge  writer,  has  been  cited 
for  his  “outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion”  to  the  promotion  of  dupli¬ 
cate  bridge  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region.  He  received  a  plaque 
from  the  Denver  unit  of  the 
American  Contract  Bridge 
League. 

League  officials  credited  Mr. 
Smith’s  semi-weekly  column, 
which  he  started  two  years  ago, 
with  helping  to  raise  member¬ 
ship  from  400  to  nearly  2,000. 

Mr.  Smith  covers  17  weekend 
tournaments  yearly,  in  addition 
to  his  regular  job  on  the  Post’s 
news  desk. 
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Plant  *  Equipment 


PREPARING  for  experiment  with  full-color  pre-print  ere:  from  left.  Dale 
Morris,  plant  superintendent,  Elmira  Star-Gazette;  S.  Eu9ene  Buttri.l, 
production  mana9er,  Gannett  Co.;  and  Merl  A.  Floyd,  pressroom  fore¬ 
man,  Star-Gazette. 

New  Preprint  Roll  Control 
Puts  Small  Papers  in  Line 


picture  in  Color 
Cn  Preprinted  Rolls 
Stored  6  Months 

The  PeoWa  (Ill.)  Journal  Star 
marked  the  observance  of  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover’s  90th 
birthday  with  preprinted  color 
on  page  one. 

It  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
full-color,  3-column  photograph 
of  Mr.  Hoover  with  an  accom¬ 
panying  Associated  Press  story 
on  the  front  page  of  all  editions 
Aug.  10. 

Publisher  H.  P.  Slane  said 
printing  of  the  picture  climaxed 
several  months  of  preparation 
as  part  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star’s  continuing  program  to 
provide  editorial  color  to  its 
more  than  100,000  subscribers. 
After  Hoover’s  photo  was  pre¬ 
printed  on  blank  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  and  dried  bv  standard  off¬ 
set  printing  methods  by  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technol- 
og>%  the  rolls  were  sealed  in 
heavy  polyethlyene,  wrapped  in 
kraft  paper  and  shipped  to  the 
Journal  Star  plant. 

There  they  were  stored  under 
ordinary  conditions  for  more 
than  six  months.  A  normal  re¬ 
duction  of  the  paper’s  moisture 
content  was  compensated  for 
during  the  press  run  by  a  simple 
water-spray  device  installed 
on  the  Goss  Headliner  presses. 
The  successful  run  was  accomp¬ 
lished  within  regular  press 
schedules. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star  has  been 
experimenting  with  web-fed  color 
insetting  for  well  over  a  year. 
Both  editorial  and  advertising 
copy  have  been  featured  in  the 
regular  program  which  has  in¬ 
cluded  more  than  50  SpectaColor 
insertions. 

The  newspaper  was  recently 
elected  into  membership  in  the 
International  Color  Association 
headquartered  in  Hamburg, 
Germany. 

Pressman  Patents 
Paster  Invention 

Obie  T.  Head  Jr.,  a  press¬ 
man  at  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser-Journal,  has  devised 
an  automatic  paster  which 
makes  significant  savings  of 
newsprint.  He  has  received 
patent  pending  papws  on  the 
invention  which  is  an  electronic 
box  consisting  of  a  series  of 
relays,  condensers,  resistors  and 
other  control  components  and 
a  sensing  head  composed  of  six 
photo  cells,  eliminating  11  man¬ 
ual  operations. 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Star-Gazette  and  Adver¬ 
tiser,  a  Gannett  newspaper,  has 
conducted  its  first  successful  ex- 
l)eriment  with  in-register  offset 
pre-print  in  full  color. 

The  color  was  kept  in  register 
through  use  of  a  stroboscope  and 
existing  tension  control  of  the 
newspaper’s  six-unit  Goss  Du¬ 
plex  press.  The  project  was 
under  the  direction  of  S.  E.  But- 
trill,  production  manager  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  who  reports: 

“A  microswitch  was  attached 
to  the  press  to  control  the  strob¬ 
oscope,  which  indicated  whether 
the  color  was  in  or  out  of  regis¬ 
ter.  The  pressmen  manually  ad¬ 
justed  the  tension  of  the  web  as 
required.” 

The  press  is  not  equipped  for 
process  color. 

Use  of  stroboscopes  Mr.  But- 
trill  said,  “will  provide  a  method 
for  the  small  newspaper  which 
can’t  afford  electronic  register¬ 
ing  equipment  to  offer  adver¬ 
tisers  and  editors  a  full-color 
service  comparable  to  Specta¬ 
Color.” 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  compe¬ 
titive  with  the  manufacturers  of 
electronic  equipment  used  for 
registering  SpectaColor,  he  said. 

Rolls  Printed  at  RIT 

Used  in  the  experiment  were 
color  photographs  of  Elmiia’s 
Centennial  Queen  and  her  at¬ 
tendants.  One  photo,  8  columns 
by  8%  inches,  was  processed  in 
120-line  screen  by  Klischograph 
electronic-mechanical  separa¬ 
tions.  The  other,  5%  columns 
by  8%  inches,  was  processed  by 


conventional  photographic  meth¬ 
ods  in  133-line  screen. 

The  color  printing  was  done 
by  offset  in  the  graphic  arts 
research  department  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Institute  of  Technology 
five  days  before  the  30-inch¬ 
wide  pre-print  became  Pages  5, 
6,  7  and  8  of  the  Sept.  22  Star- 
Gazette.  Caption  and  cutlines 
were  printed  in  black  on  the 
Elmira  press. 

The  pre-print  appeared  in  all 
four  regular  editions  of  the 
newspaper,  which  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  50,000. 

Full-color  pre-print  advertise¬ 
ments  in  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  below  25,000  can  be¬ 
come  economically  feasible,  Mr. 
Buttrill  said. 

General  Manager  Robert  R. 
Eckert  of  the  Star-Gazette  and 
Advertiser  said  he  expects  to 
use  full-color,  in-register  pre¬ 
prints  again  before  Christmas, 
this  time  in  advertising. 

A  Gannett  color  production 
department  is  in  operation  at 
Ithaca  making  plates  for  letter- 
press  newspaper  printing.  It  now 
is  being  set  up  to  provide  color- 
corrected  negatives  and  proofs 
for  offset  printing. 

A  six-unit  Goss  Urbanite  off¬ 
set  press  is  scheduled  for  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  Ithaca  Journal  by 
Jan.  1,  to  be  used  for  printing 
regular  issues  of  the  Journal. 

This  press  will  be  equipped 
with  a  tension-recorder,  a  re¬ 
peat-length  micrometer  and  a 
web-scanning  device,  and  a  re¬ 
winder  for  the  production  of 
full-color,  in-register,  offset  pre¬ 
print,  Mr.  Buttrill  said. 


Long-Range  Study 
Of  Technological 
Changes  Is  Begun 

A  research  i)rogram  has  been 
launched  to  consider  the  impact 
on  newspapers  of  technological 
developments  of  the  coming 
decade. 

Existence  of  the  program  was 
made  public  recently  by  The 
Diebold  Group  Inc.,  international 
management  consulting  firm, 
who  are  conducting  the  research. 

Managers  of  10  sponsoring 
newspapers  attended  a  meeting 
in  New  York  and  reviewed  the 
initial  findings  of  the  research 
which  began  in  March. 

The  Diebold  Research  Pro¬ 
gram  on  Newspaper  Publishing 
is  sponsored  by  the  following: 

New  York  Times. 

Times  of  London. 

Wall  Street  Journal. 

Financial  Times  (London). 

Field  Enterprises  {Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Chicago  Sun- 
Times). 

Daily  Telegraph  (London). 

Louisville  Times  and  Courier- 
Journal. 

Thomson  Organization  (Lon¬ 
don). 

Copley  Press  (San  Diego 
Union  and  15  other  California 
and  Illinois  newspapers). 

International  Pub’ishing  Cor¬ 
poration  Limited  (Daily  Mirror 
and  Sunday  Mirror,  London). 

Initial  research  findings,  it 
was  reported,  indicate  that  the 
technology  that  spawned  the 
electronic  computer  will  have 
even  more  impact  on  newspapers 
and  their  role  in  society  than 
radio  and  television. 

“The  Research  Program  will 
consider  the  radical  break¬ 
throughs  developing  outside  of 
those  areas  normally  affecting 
newspapers,  for  example,  those 
in  information  technology,  in  the 
military  and  aerospace  indus¬ 
tries,  and  to  assess  their  impact 
on  newspaper  publishing,”  said 
John  Diebold,  president  of  The 
Diebold  Group.  “Many  of  these 
developments  will  sharply  affect 
what  is  considered  to  be  ‘news,’ 
its  editorial  preparation,  as  well 
as  the  forms  of  its  presentation. 
They  will  also  basically  alter  the 
nature  of  the  large  newspaper 
publishing  enterprise. 

“This  program  will  thus  ex¬ 
plore  the  radical  new  ways  in 
which,  as  a  result  of  forthcoming 
technological  developments,  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  able  to  present 
and  Interpret  news  for  the  read¬ 
ing  public.  It  will  examine 
whether  as  a  result  of  these 
developments  new  forms  of  mass 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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OPERATION  CENTENNIAL — Gordon  Carlson,  (center  foreground, 
night  mailing  room  foreman,  heads  a  double  crew  of  mailers  which 
handled  mailing  of  the  10-section  164-page  Centennial  Edition  of 
Sioux  City,  (la)  Journal,  commemorating  the  1 00th  anniversary  of  the 
paper  which  began  publication  Aug.  20,  1864. 


Study  Begun 

(Continued  from  page  53) 


communication,  including  hybrid 
newspaper  —  tv  forms,  will 
emerge.” 

Major  emphasis  is  also  being 
given  to  the  new  business  areas 
which  will  open  to  newspaper 
publishers  as  a  result  of  these 
technological  developments  and 
change  the  nature  of  the  news¬ 
paper  enterprise. 

“The  newspaper  publishing 
enterprise  may  well  emerge  as 
an  information  utility,”  Mr.  Die- 
bold  said.  “Centralized  library 
information,  banks  of  corporate 
and  financial  data  as  well  as 
specialized  technical  and  profes¬ 
sional  information — all  available 
immediately  upon  inquiry  over 
the  telephone  system — will  pre¬ 
sent  itself  as  major  areas  of  new 
business  development  for  large 
publishing  enterprises.” 

Two  of  the  major  implications 
already  identified  by  the  Diebold 
Research  Program  on  News¬ 
papers  are: 

1.  As  a  result  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  developments,  news¬ 
papers  will  be  able  to  use  more 
of  the  professional  and  business 
planning  and  management  tech¬ 
niques  utilized  by  other  corpo¬ 
rate  enterprises.  They  will  have 
integrated  management  infor¬ 
mation  systems  which  will  tie 
together  the  editorial,  produc¬ 
tion,  advertising,  circulation  and 
accounting  functions. 

2.  As  a  result  of  technological 
developments,  newspapers  will 
be  able  to  have  an  integ^rated, 
highly-automated  production 
system.  This  will  include  high¬ 
speed  photo-composing  of  both 
textual  and  graphic  information 
under  computer  control  as  well 
as  large  centralized  libraries 
containing  the  total  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  newspaper. 

The  Diebold  Newspaper  Re¬ 
search  Program  is  a  continuing 
activity,  the  initial  phase  of 


which  will  extend  over  two  years. 
Staff  of  both  the  European  and 
U.S.  portions  of  the  Diebold 
Group  are  conducting  the  re¬ 
search  in  parallel  with  the  basic 
research  program. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  group  is  scheduled  for 
Nov.  18-19  at  Williamsburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The  cost  of  participation  in 
the  program  is  $9,600  a  year. 

• 

Diebold  Will  Speak 
At  Copley  Seminar 

Advanced  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  newspapers  will  be  the 
principal  topic  at  the  Copley 
Newspapers  Seminar  for  Pro¬ 
duction  Managers  Oct.  28-31  at 
Borrego  Springs,  Calif.  Speakers 
will  include  John  Diebold,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Diebold  Group,  man¬ 
agement  consultants;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Lewis  and  Robert  C. 
Kenagj’  of  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  Corp. 

The  seminar  will  mark  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers  New  Process  Com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  executives 
of  the  15  daily  Copley  News¬ 
papers  of  Illinois  and  California. 
• 

‘70  Splendid  Years’— 
He  Adds  Five  More 

The  dean  of  Philadelphia's 
printers,  89-year-old  Harry 
“Dick”  Hess,  completed  his  75th 
year  at  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  23. 

Dick  was  a  boy  doing  odd  jobs 
in  the  composing  room  when  he 
first  went  to  work  at  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  operated  the  first 
linecasting  machine  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  there. 

Among  the  well  wishers  at  the 
anniversary  celebration  in  the 
composing  room  was  Walter  H. 
Annenberg,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Inquirer,  who  five  years 
ago  gave  Dick  a  gold  watch 
attesting  to  “70  Splendid  Years.” 


New  Manual  Saw 
Strips  Type  for 
Paste-Up  System 

Hammond  Machinery  Builders 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich,  offers  a  new 
manually-operated  saw  for 
stripping  type  to  .152"  or  .065" 
high,  for  use  in  the  hot  metal 
paste-up  system  of  display  ad 
makeup. 

Costing  less  than  the  Ham¬ 
mond  automatic  saw,  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Model  MTG-36  Manual 
ThinType  Glider  Saw  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  automatic  saw,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  manually  operated 
in  the  sense  that  the  Batter 
Plate  and  Slug  Clamp  are  actu¬ 
ated  by  turning  the  Control 
Knob  at  the  front  of  the  table 
and  also  that  the  ball  bearing 
table  with  the  Clamp  Assembly 
and  clamped  slugs  is  manually 
pushed  through  the  saw  blade 
and  manually  retracted  to  the 
starting  position. 

It  has  the  air  operated  rubber 
covered  Batter  Plate  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  variations  in  slug 
height,  air  operated  Slug  Clamp 
which  holds  slugs  square  and 
secure  to  the  table  during  the 
stripping  operation,  carbide  tip¬ 
ped  saw  blade,  slug  ejector  and 
interlocking  controls  to  protect 
the  operator  and  the  machine. 

After  the  slugs  are  placed  into 
the  clamp,  a  twist  of  the  control 
knob  pushes  the  face  of  the 
slugs  against  the  line-up  plate, 
clamps  the  slugs  and  starts  the 
saw  motor.  A  steady  push  and 
the  slugs  are  sawn.  The  faces 
slide  down  the  type  chute  to  the 
front  of  the  machine.  The  table 
is  then  returned  to  start  posi¬ 


tion,  the  knob  is  turned  to  un¬ 
clamp  waste  and  stop  motor. 
■After  the  motor  stops,  a  pull  of 
the  ejector  lever  dumps  the 
waste  slug  bodies  into  the  scrap 
truck  in  the  base  of  the  machine. 

Hammond  also  has  a  special 
purpose  saw  for  automatic 
stripping  of  lead  rule  and  border 
material  for  metal  paste-up  sys¬ 
tems  of  newspaper  display  ad 
makeu)).  It  is  called  the  Auto¬ 
matic  ThinRule  Saw.  Material 
having  a  body  width  from  2  to 
24  points  can  be  stripped  to 
either  the  .152"  or  .065"  height 
by  a  simple  adjustment  of  the 
Gauge  Fence.  Lengths  from  6" 
to  24",  or  longer,  can  be  stripped 
to  accurate  height  in  a  few 
seconds.  It  allows  use  of  occa¬ 
sional  fancy  or  ornamental  Mon¬ 
otype  borders  in  metal  paste-up. 

Rule  and  border  can  be 
mitered  before  stripping. 


Hammond  Automatic  Saw 
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Reno  Production 
Is  Benefitted  by 
Planners’  Sights 

Uefinements  developed  in 
planning  the  Reno  Newspapers’ 
plant  are  paying  off,  it  was 
learned  on  a  tour  of  the  now 
four-year-old  building  in  Ne¬ 
vada. 

The  electric  generators  placed 
in  the  basement  as  a  safeguard 
against  a  power  failure  were 
required  to  print  three  editions 
when  a  fire  hit  the  Donner  Pass 
area  last  year. 

The  spur  track  delivery  di¬ 
rect  to  a  ramp  alongside  the 
building  reduces  newsprint  han¬ 
dling  losses. 

The  full  basement  beneath  the 
plant  provides  an  area  for  ex¬ 
pansion  which  safeguards  Spei- 
del  Newspapers  Inc.,  against 
concern  over  space  for  the 
growth  of  the  Nevada  State 
Journal  and  Reno  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette, 


with  gas  or  oil.  This  became  im¬ 
portant  when  a  new  gas  pipe 
line  was  extended  here  last  year. 

Space  Assured 

Spaciousness  extends  into 
every  portion  of  the  structure 
and  also  into  the  parking  areas 
outside,  on  both  sides  of  the 
plant. 

Refinements  include  emer¬ 
gency  lights  which  turn  on  auto¬ 
matically  in  ev'ent  of  a  power 
failure.  Ads  in  course  of  prepa¬ 
ration  are  placed  in  numbered 
slots  in  the  ad  service  wall. 
Trays  are  reversed  to  show  a 
special  tab  when  completed. 

Newsprint  stacks  are  placed 
three  to  five  rolls  high  in  the 


basement  store  room.  Two  me¬ 
chanical  stackers  are  used.  One 
has  an  extra  long  reach  for  the 
high-level  rolls. 

• 

Photon  Receives 
Repeat  Orders 

Three  customers  already  oper¬ 
ating  Photon  phototypesetting 
equipment  will  receive  additional 
Photon  200  Admaster  machines 
shortly.  Photon  Inc.  (Wilming¬ 
ton,  Mass.)  has  announced  that 
the  New  York  Times  will  add  a 
third,  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News  a  fourth,  and  Greater 
Buffalo  Press  Inc.  will  l)e  oper¬ 
ating  its  second  Photon  200 
Admaster. 


New  Router  Bit 

The  Tarpley  Co.  (Chester- 
land,  Ohio)  announces  it  has 
developed  a  new  carbide  tipped 
router  bit  which  is  being  mar¬ 
keted  under  the  name  of  Spiral- 
Flute.  It  rotates  and  lifts  the 
chips  out  of  the  work  area  and 
gives  a  clean  shearing  effect  on 
metals  and  plastics. 

• 

Arne  in  New  Post 

Bob  Ame,  who  formerly 
worked  for  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.  as  a  research  en¬ 
gineer,  is  now  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  maintenance  superintend¬ 
ent  at  the  New  York  News. 


Pits  Available 

The  press  pits  were  con- 
•structed  so  units  may  be  added 
on  either  side  of  the  present 
installation. 

One  preliminary  development 
paid  off  from  the  start.  In  drill¬ 
ing  exploratory  holes  to  test 
foundation  conditions  the  work¬ 
ers  came  upon  an  artesian  well. 
The  waters  are  so  cool  that 
these  are  sufficient  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  building  cool¬ 
ing  system  during  most  of  the 
-summer.  In  winter,  the  well 
water  is  heated  to  provide 
warmth. 

One  development  which  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  was  | 
met  without  trouble  because  of 
the  “think  big”  attitudes  of  the 
planners. 

Their  thinking  was  in  terms  , 
of  100,000  square  feet  of  land, 
adjacent  room  for  further  ex¬ 
pansion  as  well  as  assurance  of 
adequate  auto  parking. 

SiNI  Addition  ^ 

When  SNI  decided  to  move  its  | 
headquarters  here,  there  was  i 
plenty  of  space  to  add  the  Spei-  ' 
del  Building  at  one  end  of  the  I 
structure  built  for  Reno  News-  i 
papers. 

That  building  was  completed 
this  year,  and  is  now  occupied 
by  Charles  H.  Stout,  SNI  presi¬ 
dent,  and  his  associates.  SNI 
and  Reno  Newspapers  are  able 
to  use  the  same  IBM  equipment. 
That  installed  in  the  old  head¬ 
quarters  at  Colorado  Springs 
has  been  sold. 

The  building’s  heating  boilers 
are  convertible  for  use  either  i 


YOU  SHOULD  SEE  A  BEVERIDGE 
“IN-PLANT”  MAT  DEMONSTRATION 


No  question  about  it  when  you  have  a  Beveridge 
Auto-Pack  one-piece,  packless  mat,  processed 
in  your  plant  with  your  equipment,  you  definitely 
can  determine  its  superior  handling  and  printing 
qualities.  If  we  can  show  you  that  they  are  su¬ 
perior  and  give  you  a  better  printed  paper,  then 
you  must  be  convinced.  It  doesn’t  take  long  to 
make  a  Beveridge  "In-Plant"  Mat  Demonstration 
—  you  say  when. 

For  Newspapers—  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 

Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

For  Syndicates —  Beveridge  “500”  Syndicate 

Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 


f 

New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  A,  Indiana 
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Satellite  Plant 
Eases  Downtown 
Production  Load 


Relief  for  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  demands  on  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  metropolitan  plant  of  the 
Herald- Examiner  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  completion  of  a 
printing  plant  in  Buena  Park, 
22  miles  southeast  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  in  Orange  County. 

The  new  facility  occupies  a 
2%  acre  site  and  is  geared 
to  speed  up  distribution  on  free¬ 
ways  to  Orange  County,  South 
Coast  and  other  outlying  areas. 

Publisher  George  R.  Hearst 
Jr.  said  the  satellite  plant  is 
the  initial  step  in  a  long-range 
program  to  further  ease  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  main  downtown 
plant. 

Mr.  Hearst  said  the  Herald- 
Examiner  has  installed  a  bat- 
I  tery  of  new  equipment  in  the 
main  plant  during  the  last  year. 
This  includes  one  Goss  double 
folder  with  eight  units,  five 
more  Cutler-Hammer  counter¬ 
stackers  and  a  Sheridan  in- 
sertihg  machine  in  the  mail 
room,  a  Kemp  30-ton  central 
heating  pot  in  the  stereotype 
department,  20  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  equipped  for  teletype¬ 
setting,  a  1620  IBM  computer. 


ILILiniBER  CORPORATION 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


P^UtitUu^  PnedA. 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

CdUmaied  ^ioen 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckson  2-6105 


and  three  Monarch  high-speed 
linecasters. 

The  Buena  Park  plant  houses 
two  Scott  presses  with  3:2 
double  folders  with  11  units, 
upper  and  lower  formers,  six 
color  cylinders  and  automatic 
reels,  tensions  and  pasters.  The 
equipment  is  compatible  with 
the  downtowTi  plant  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  combinations  of 
pages,  sections,  spot  and  multi¬ 
color.  Two  Signode  wire-tying 
machines  have  been  installed  in 
the  new  mailroom. 

The  entire  building  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  Cordox  C02  fire 
extinguishing  system. 

The  Buena  Park  building  con¬ 
tains  50,000  square  feet  and 
provision  has  been  made  for 
installation  of  additional  press¬ 
es  up  to  36  units.  The  plant  is 
served  by  a  railroad  spur  track 
and  is  located  within  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  freeways.  It  is  virtually 
in  the  center  of  a  suburban 
metropolitan  area  of  more  than 
1,000,000  residents,  not  far  from 
Bisneyland  and  the  new  base¬ 
ball  stadium  being  constructed 
at  Anaheim  for  the  Angels, 

The  downtown  plant  has  been 
plagued  by  heavy  afternoon 
traffic  which  bottles  up  major 
freeways  when  the  afternoon 
editions  are  ready  to  be  de¬ 
livered.  With  the  duplicate 
printing  facilities,  page  mats 
are  rolled  in  Los  Angeles  for 
both  sets  of  presses. 


Onetime  Stutter  Heads 
Automated  Mailroom 


CLOSE  TO  FREEWAYS  — Com¬ 
pletion  of  this  50,000  square  foot 
printing  plant  in  suburban  Buena 
Park,  in  Orange  County,  is  the 
first  of  a  planned  series  of  expan¬ 
sion  moves  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner,  designed  to 
speed  delivery  of  papers  for  the 
nation's  largest  afternoon  news¬ 
paper. 


Triangular  Metal  Pot 
Serves  3  Casters 


A  number  of  unusual  design 
features  have  been  incorporated 
in  a  special  stereotype  metal 
pot  furnished  by  C.  M,  Kemp 
Mfg.  Co.  for  Excelsior  in  Mexico 
City,  Mexico, 

The  operation  called  for  three 
plate-casting  machines  and  it 
was  desirable  to  install  these 
against  one  metal  pot  rather 
than  a  number  of  separate 
A  triangular  shape  pot  was 
selected. 

All  melting  of  cold  plates  is 
done  in  one  central  section  and 
hot  metal  is  pumped  into  the 
interconnected  casting  sections. 
Each  casting  section  is  parti¬ 
tioned  and  has  its  individual 
heating  equipment  to  maintain 
close  control  over  the  metal  tem¬ 
perature. 


Dial-O-Verta  in  Russia 


Jack  Murchison  has  been 
named  mailroom  sunerintendent, 
replacing  Robert  (Ben)  Norries, 
who  retired  Sept.  4  after  more 
than  46  years  with  the  Loa 
Angeles  Times. 

Ben  spent  the  entire  46  years 
in  the  mailroom,  where  he 
started  as  a  mail  clerk  in  1918. 

Jack  started  with  the  Times 
as  a  part-time  stuffier  in  1947. 
More  recently,  he  has  been  a 
Production  assistant,  helping  on 
the  development  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  bundler  and  other  new 
production  equipment. 


Digitronics  Corporation,  Al¬ 
bertson,  N.  Y.,  is  currently  ex¬ 
hibiting  its  Dial-o-verter  System 
in  the  Soviet  Union  as  part  of 
“Communications  U.S.A.”,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  United  States 
Information  Agency. 

It  is  the  high  speed  trans¬ 
mission  system  used  by  the  New 
York  Times  for  transmitting 
news  copy  by  cable. 


Under  One  Roof 


The  Longmont  (Colo.)  Times- 
Call  is  publishing  in  its  new  two- 
story  plant  at  717  4th  Ave.,  a 
block  west  of  the  former  plant. 
It  is  the  first  time  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  paper  have  been 
under  one  roof.  A  new  tubular 
press  is  printing  the  Times-Call 
five  evenings  a  week  and  Satur¬ 
day  morning. 
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Jackson  Mills 


Flint  Ink  Company 
Fills  Sales  Posts 

Edpar  B.  Flint,  ])resiclent  of 
Flint  Ink  Corporation,  has  an¬ 
nounced  changes  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  sales  management  due  to 
the  appointment  of  Alan  A. 
McNab  to  the  new  position  of  i 
senior  vicepresident. 

Everett  L,  Mills  is  now  sales 
vicepresident  and  Carl  O.  Jacob¬ 
son  is  sales  manager.  Mr.  Jacob¬ 
son  has  managed  Flint’s  Minne¬ 
apolis  factory  for  10  years.  He 
will  be  succeeded  in  Minneapolis 
by  Eugene  Peterfeso,  from 
Flint’s  sales-service  staff. 

Mr.  Mills,  54,  managed  Flint 
factories  in  Atlanta  and  New 
Orleans  before  becoming  the 
company’s  sales  manager. 

Mr.  McNab,  70,  will  serve  the  , 
company  in  a  consulting  capacity  ' 
and  will  continue  to  direct  its  ' 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  ! 

I  activities.  He  completes  40  years  | 
of  service  with  Flint  next  Janu¬ 
ary  about  the  time  the  company 
will  move  into  its  new  main 
factory  and  national  technical 
center  in  Detroit. 

• 

Cavanagh  Named 
Production  Manager 

Seattle  : 

Mechanical  Department  ; 
changes  announced  by  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  advance  Raymond  G. 
Cavanagh,  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  to  the  position  of  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Frank  Harden- 
brook,  assistant  composing  room 
foreman,  replaces  Mr.  Cavanagh 
as  composing  room  foreman. 

editor  8c  publisher 


8  More  Color  Units 
For  Baltimore  Sun 

The  A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 
papers,  has  ordered  a  Color- 
matic  press  from  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

Raymond  R.  Dittrich,  Hoe 
sales  manager,  .said  the  order 
consists  of  eight  newspaper 
pre.ss  unit.s,  eight  fully  auto¬ 
matic  reel,  tension  and  i)a.ster 
mechanism,  three  color  cylin¬ 
ders,  and  a  3:2  folder. 

The  Sun  pressroom  is  equipped 
with  two  presslines,  each  com- 
l)rising  18  Hoe  Color  Convertible 
units.  The  new  eight-unit  press 
will  be  installed  in  a  third  bay 
that  had  been  provided  for  when 
the  paper  located  in  new  quar¬ 
ters  at  Centre  and  Calvert 
Streets  in  1950. 

Delivery  will  he  made  in  the 
fall  of  190.5. 


MOVES  UP — From  makeup  fore¬ 
man,  Jerry  Clubb  at  41  has  been 
promoted  to  superintendent  of 
the  composing  room  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Daily  News.  He 
started  as  an  apprentice  printer. 


Wisconsin  Building 
Gets  Colonial  Touch 

Once  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  modern  newspaper  plants 
in  the  Midwest,  the  Fond  du  Lac 
(Wis.)  Commonwealth  Reporter 
building,  constructed  in  1896,  is 
getting  a  face-lifting  with  a 
colonial  flavor. 

The  two  -  story,  red  -  brick 
building  has  been  painted  white, 
an  old  fire  escape  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  new  windows  have  been 
installed,  a  colonial  sign  has 
been  added. 

The  renovation  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  outside,  however. 
Curtains  and  carpeting  will  be 
installed,  offices  will  be  updated, 
interior  painting  will  brighten- 
up  aged  woodwork,  and  the  news 
department  will  move  to  the 
second  floor  when  that  area  ha.s 
been  modernized. 


FROM  DEAD  METAL... TO  PIG 

AUTOMATICALLY! 


Gangway  for  a  new  high  in  repigging  effi¬ 
ciency!  Here's  continuous  casting — 180 
pigs  per  hour.  That's  one  every  20 
seconds!  And  only  Nolan  can 
maintain  this  rate.  Pig 
casting . . .  fastest, 
easiest  ever! 

Write: 
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-TWO  VIEWS  ON  OFFSET- 


Some  Claims  Open 
To  Question;  Hanson 

Claims  about  the  quality  of 
web  offset  newspaper  reproduc¬ 
tion  processes  and  its  “alleged” 
economy  over  the  letterpi-ess 
l>rocess  are  open  to  serious 
(juestion,  H.  E.  Hanson,  vice- 
president  of  Sta-Hi/Koebau 
Company  told  the  Mid-America 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  recently  in  Kansas  City. 

A  careful  study  and  analysis 
of  the  overall  picture,  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  said,  will  reveal  that  from 
the  long  range  view,  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
improved  letterpress  processes. 

“The  biggest  savings  poten¬ 
tial  claims  for  the  offset  ap¬ 
proach  have  to  do  with  the  work 
done  prior  to  the  point  of  pre¬ 
paring  plates  for  the  press,” 
Mr.  Hanson  continued.  Here 
again,  recent  developments  hav’e 
been  such  that  virtually  all  of 
these  savings  are  actually  avail¬ 
able  to  any  final  printing  pro¬ 
cess  through  the  application  of 
photo  composition,  hot  metal 
paste-up,  and  so  on — processes 
already  being  utilized  by  many 
newspapers  of  all  sizes  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada. 

Letterpress  Economical 

“An  unbiased  e.xamination  of 
the  overall  picture  will  lead  to 
the  logical  conclusion  that 
properly  produced  letteiqjress 
which  can  utilize  and  e.xploit  all 
of  the  current  composition  and 
initial  preparation  advantages 
— and  tie  them  in  with  lower 
plate  making  and  press  produc¬ 
tion  costs — would  appear  to  of¬ 
fer  the  process  that  brings  to¬ 
gether  the  lowest  possible  cost 
in  all  phases  of  the  production 
operation. 

“It  is  generally  conceded  that 
plate  production  costs,  as  well 


as  time  factors,  coupled  with 
lower  newsprint  waste  and  ink 
costs,  inherent  in  letterpress 
definitely  give  the  nod  to  letter- 
press  in  those  two  major  de¬ 
partments.” 

Mr.  Hanson  called  attention 
to  i-ecent  announcements  con¬ 
cerning  Sta-Hi’s  new  associa¬ 
tion  with  Koenig  &  Bauer  of 
Wuerzburg,  Germany. 

He  said  that  for  the  past  few 
years  Sta-Hi  has  been  careful¬ 
ly  watching  the  progress  being 
made  in  the  development  of 
graphic  arts  machinery  at  the 
Koenig  &  Bauer  plant. 

Wrap-Around  Suitable 

For  the  first  time  wrap¬ 
around  press  equipment  has 
been  designed  from  the  ground 
up  with  wrap-around  specifical¬ 
ly  in  mind.  Some  of  this  initial 
web  fed  wrap-around  equipment 
appears  to  be  ideally  suited  for 
the  production  of  special  sup¬ 
plements,  tabloid  or  standard 
sections  for  special  work,  in¬ 
cluding  much  top  quality  pro¬ 
cess  color. 

He  referred  to  the  Perry 
Newspapers  in  Florida  which 
for  well  over  a  year  have  been 
operating  on  one  of  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  this  new  approach 
to  wrap-around  printing  in  the 
production  of  their  All  Florida 
Weekly. 

Another  major  breakthrough 
is  the  successful  marriage  in 
one  press  permitting  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  letterpress  coupled 
with  production  from  conven¬ 
tional  stereotype  plates,  Mr. 
Hanson  observed. 

“This  means  we  can  now  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality  full  color 
reproduction  on  a  newsprint 
web  with  a  top  quality  conven¬ 
tional  newspaper  press  so  mod¬ 
ified  with  numerous  additional 
features  to  make  all  of  this 
possible.” 


IDEAL 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 


It  takes  a  blending  of  many  chemicals  and 
raw  materials  to  create  Ideal  DX  News¬ 
paper  rollers.  DX  rollers  are  the  absolute 
top  in  modern  news  rollers.  They  have 
that  subtle  addition  of  long  experience  in 
making  these  favorite  rollers  for  color 
printing.  Ideal  has  this  secret  formula 
under  lock  and  key. 

Make  your  next  rollers  Ideal  DX  and 
watch  your  advertisers  sit  up  and  take 
notice  of  your  sharp,  clean  printing  and 
your  lively  color  work. 

ccUi  ciH  ^cCtetl  mciH  t^cUu^f 
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New  Applications 
Increase  Demand 

New  applications  for  the  web 
offset  news  press  are  a  sig¬ 
nificant  factor  in  the  increasing 
number  of  newspaper  publishers 
converting  to  offset,  according 
to  “Tex”  McLarn,  manager/off- 
.set  sales,  for  the  Goss  Company. 

Mr.  McLarn  made  this  ob¬ 
servation  at  the  Mid-America 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  recently.  He  gave  examples 
of  the  new  applications  which 
are  now  enabling  publishers  to 
print  products  “formerly  claimed 
by  commercial  printers  and  pub¬ 
lication  printers,”  Mr.  McLarn 
said. 

Highlights  of  Mr.  McLarn’s 
talk  were: 

Trend  At  New  High 

The  trend  to  offset  has 
reached  new  highs,  both  in 
terms  of  number  of  users  and 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  new 
applications  of  the  process; 
there  is  an  increase  of  supplier 
effort  to  break  the  barrier  of 
high  plating  and  processing  cost 
and  time;  Goss  has  a  new  press 
for  the  larger  page  capacity, 
larger  circulation  daily,  and  is 
building  new  plant  facilities  for 
the  increased  production  of  off¬ 
set  presses. 

“As  you  know,”  he  said,  “one 
of  the  reasons  larger  newspa¬ 
pers  have  shown  little  interest 
in  the  past  in  converting  to  off¬ 
set  has  been  high  costs  of  mul¬ 
tiple  plating  in  offset  when  com¬ 


pared  with  the  low  costs  of  n.  il- 
tiple  stereotype  plates. 

“Many  suppliers  have  put 
forth  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  re¬ 
duce  plating  costs  and  process¬ 
ing  time.  A  good  deal  of  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  achieved  in  these 
areas.  As  the  attention  of  larg¬ 
er  papers  turns  to  offset,  we 
can  expect  continuing  improve¬ 
ments  and  success  in  thc.se 
areas.” 

After  reviewing  the  Go.ss  line 
of  web  offset  presses,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Larn  said  that  the  question  “is 
offset  right  for  me?”  is  one  that 
is  more  fi-equently  answered 
yes  and  no. 

Answer  Range  Wide 

“Should  you  be  interested  in 
exploring  the  potentials  of  off- 
.set  for  your  organization,  you 
will  come  across  a  wide  range 
of  answers  to  every  question 
you  raise. 

“You  will  hear  that  offset 
printing  means  enormous  waste; 
that  offset  ink  will  cost  a  whale 
of  a  lot  more;  on  the  other  hand 
you’ll  hear  equally  sincere  re¬ 
ports  that  you  can  have  mini¬ 
mum  w’aste  with  offset  and  that 
any  additional  costs  in  bette 
quality  paper  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  inks  are  more  than  offset 
by  economies  in  paste-up  vs. 
present  composition.” 

Generally  speaking,  a  man 
will  not  change  the  character 
of  his  operation  merely  by  going 
offset.  More  specifically,  when 
converting  to  offset  costs  in 
some  areas  will  be  less,  while 
other  costs  will  rise.  Savings 
may  be  experienced  in  the  area 
of  composition,  but  plate-mak¬ 
ing  costs  may  go  up. 


WRAP  IT  UP! — A  Fairchild  News  King  press  used  to  publish  a  news¬ 
paper  at  the  Mid  America  Mechancial  Conference  (Sept.  18-20  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City)  is  purchased  by  Marion  Ridings,  left,  of  Caldwell  County 
Printing  Co.  at  Hamilton,  Mo.  At  right  are  Clark  O.  Murray  and 
Harry  L.  DeVore,  Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.  The  press  will 
go  to  the  new  offset  plant  of  Lakeland  Publications  Inc.  at  Gallatin,  Me. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Ridings  is  Don  Sheridan  of  Princeton,  Mo. 
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(T  )Cn  nnn  lllAn*  “  flatbed  press. 

>^'3U,UUU  rl3ni  ,  ? 

^  '  usher  in  1959  and  invested  $i)0,- 

D'itO  Cupf  GniluinfT  additional  equipment  for 

f  11^  rflvl''bruWinK  conversion  to  daily  publica- 

D'limr  infn  Hffcot  publisher  in 

I  lUCI  IIIIU  UII«hSI  19f>l,  ^ave  the  Tribune  its  pres¬ 
ent  name. 

The  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune's  The  new  plant  and  its  equ ip- 
public  viewed  offset  operations  ment  represent  a  total  invest- 
at  a  five-hour  open  house  priven  ment  of  more  than  $250,000. 
in  the  new  plant  of  the  six-year- 

old  newspaper  at  A1  Tahoe,  Mulliple  (.onvc>€»r  Bell* 

Multiple  conveyor  belts  a.ssist 
bdward  W.  Scripps,  president  in  the  production  of  the  Tribune, 
of  Scripps  League,  and  Philip  E.  There  are  three  belts,  one  above 
Swift,  head  of  an  eight-paper  the  other.  These  go  from  the 
League  division  which  includes  front  office  at  a  spot  convenient 
the  Tribune,  then  joined  Chap-  alike  to  the  news  editor,  the 
man  Wentworth,  publisher,  in  advertising  manager  and  the 
hosting  a  special  reception,  proofreader. 

Guests  included  George  Thorn-  One  belt  takes  stories,  heads 
hill,  one  of  the  Tribune’s  former  and  ad  copy  to  the  composing 
owners.  room.  It  has  drops  on  one  side 

The  new  (|uarters  provide  for  the  Justowriters  and  on  the 
.'),090  square  feet  of  floor  space  other  for  the  Fotosetter. 
for  service  to  the  year-around  a  second  belt  returns  prepared 
resort  growth  area.  New  equip-  copy  to  the  proofreader  for  cor- 
ment  has  been  installed  to  in-  rection.  A  third  moves  photos, 
sure  service  for  all  five  Ne-  page  layouts  and  corrected 
vada  and  California  counties  stories  to  the  composing  room 
which  rim  Lake  Tahoe,  Mr.  foj.  pasting  on  page  forms. 
Wentworth  said.  The  new  equip-  The  Tribune  plant  layout  was 
ment  includes  a  three-unit  Goss  directed  by  Les  Wolf,  of  Coeur 
Community  press,  a  Fotosetter,  d’Alene,  Scripps  League  mechan- 
two  Friden  Justowriters,  a  Nu  jcal  director. 

Arc  platemaker  and  a  Kenro  • 

Vertical  camera. 

Published  daily  since  late  in  90-Year-Old  Daily 

1959,  the  paper  has  gone  from  n„„e  flffcAl 
3,000  to  more  than  5,000  paid  ®**yS  UllaCI  ricSS 

circulation  in  the  past  two  years.  The  Perry  (Iowa)  Daily  Cheif 

2  Weeklies  Printed  Purchased  a  (Joss  Suburban 

16-page  web-offset  press  to  be 
The  increased  production  ca-  installed  and  put  into  operation 
pacity  already  has  enabled  the  next  January. 

Tribune  to  add  two  new  weekly  G.  E.  Whitehead,  publisher, 
publications.  These  are  Bonanza,  also  announced  the  newspaper 
a  Wednesday  shopper,  and  will  embark  on  a  $125,000 
Round  Hill  Villager,  a  shopping  modernization  and  improvement 
center  paper.  program  including  the  new  press 

The  Tribune  began  as  a  weekly  and  complete  photo  mechanical 
shopping  news  June  26,  1956.  equipment  for  its  back  shop. 
The  owners  were  Frank  and  Front  offices  also  will  be  re- 
Mary  Chase.  Three  months  later  modeled. 

•Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Heseman  The  Chief  will  continue  to  use 
became  principal  owners.  They  its  hot  metal  composition  for 
established  a  plant  and  installed  news  matter. 


FOR  OFFSET  WORK — When  the  new  Oklahoma  Journal  at  Oklahoma 
City,  began  publication  recently  (Aug.  IS),  it  put  into  operation  one 
of  the  most  advanced  offset  newspaper  plants  in  the  country.  Equip¬ 
ment  includes  this  28-inch  Robertson  "481"  process  camera,  plus  a 
36-inch  Robertson  "Comet"  for  color  work.  Inspecting  the  new  unit 
here  are  (left  to  right)  Journal  cameraman  Rich  Yensh;  W.  P.  Atkin¬ 
son,  son  of  the  paper's  publisher,  W.  P.  "Bill"  Atkinson;  and  Tom 
Smith,  representing  Lew  Wenzel  &  Co.,  Robertson  dealer  in  Tulsa. 


■  If  your  present  press  equipment  needs  to  be 
replaced,  are  you  considering  changing  processes? 
Regardless  of  your  decision  in  printing  processes, 
consider  yovir  composition  carefully.  "Hot  Metal” 
offers  greater  flexibility  and  utilizes  current  skilled 
craftsmen.  And  new  "Hot  Metal”  conversion 
systems  add  to  quality  reproduction.  No  need 
to  worry  about  metal  quality — leave  it  to  us  and 
our  Plus  or  Service  Plan.  Write:  Imperial  Type 
Metal  Company,  Chicago  50,  Philadelphia  34, 
New  York  7. 


TYPE  METAL 
SERVICE 


8^ 


Swedish  Stacker 
Adapted  to  Fast 
Newspaper  Press 


SPEEDY  COUNTING — Automatic  stacker  de¬ 
veloped  at  Los  Angeles  Times  is  keyed  to  a  high¬ 
speed  conveyor  from  the  pressroom  and  accurate 
counter,  shown  at  left  of  photo. 


FALL  INTO  BASKET — After  being  counted,  the 
papers  fall  into  a  basket  in  a  predetermined 
number  to  provide  uniform  size  bundles  for  the 
wrapping  machines. 


Climaxing  18  months  of  lab¬ 
oratory  experiments  and  pro¬ 
duction  trials,  a  high-speed 
automatic  stacker  has  been  put 
into  operation  in  the  pressroom 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

This  eliminated  the  last  of 
the  manual  operations  in  the 
mailroom,  stacking  papers  for 
bundling.  Everything  is  now 
automatic,  from  press  to  con¬ 
veyor  line  to  bundles  to  delivery 
trucks.  A  four-man  crew  wa.s 
required  to  stack,  bundle  and 
tie  the  papers  but  the  auto¬ 
matic  w’rappers  reduced  the 
crew  to  two.  Under  Times  pol¬ 
icy,  however,  no  employe  was 
laid  off. 

The  key  unit  is  the  new 
counter,  which  tallies  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  groups  of  pre-deter- 
mined  numbers,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  paper.  Where 
the  “kicker”  on  the  press  under 
the  old  system  would  permit 
bundles  only  in  multiples  of 
25,  the  new  equipment  may  be 
set  at  any  number  between 
1  and  999.  Regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  paper,  the  bundles 
can  always  approximate  the 
ideal  3,000  pages. 

As  the  final  paper  in  the 
bundle  is  counted,  the  basket 
carries  the  bundle  down  to  a 
series  of  rollers  which  takes 
the  papers  to  the  automatic 
wrapper.  Simultaneously,  the 
next  basket  rotates  into  place 
and  the  process  continues. 

The  Bonnier  Rotary  Stacker, 
a  Swedish  product  designed  for 
handling  magazines  at  a  much 
slower  speed,  was  used  as  the 
principle  of  the  new  stacker. 
Negotiations  with  the  Swedish 
firm  resulted  in  the  Times  be¬ 
ing  given  permission  to  use  key 
Bonnier  patents,  without  which 


READY  FOR  TRUCKS — Automatic  machines  wrap 
and  tie  the  bundles  for  shunting  onto  roller  tracks 
for  quick  loading  of  delivery  trucks. 


OLD  METHOD — Workman  stacks  the  bundles  by 
hand  in  the  method  previously  employed  by  the 
Times  (and  other  newspapers).  Automation  cut 
crew  from  four  to  two. 


development  of  the  Times 
stacker  w’ould  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult.  Plant  Engineer  John  Dar- 
nali  said  the  new  stacker  has 
been  used  on  newspaper  sec¬ 
tions  ranging  in  size  from  14 
to  62  pages,  at  constant  speeds 
of  70,000  papers  an  hour. 


CAPCO 

ROLLER  GRINDER 


•  Grinds  rubber  rollers 


Designed  for  better 
newspaper  printing! 

•  Polishes  smoothly 


•  Practical  operation 

Hove  your  rollers  when  you  need  them! 


Write 


phone 


collect 


CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 


SOOO  CALVERT  RO. 
60 


COLLEGE  PARK.  MD. 


PHONE  SA4*7A77 


A  major  change  which  had 
to  be  made  was  the  reversing 
of  the  papers  as  they  moved 
from  the  press  to  the  conveyor. 
In  order  for  the  counter  to 
work,  the  fold  of  the  paper  had 
to  face  forward  on  the  con¬ 
veyor,  just  the  opposite  of  the 
old  method. 

• 

Al  Vogel  Retires; 

Press  Engineer 

Al  Vogel,  web  press  engineer 
and  designer,  has  retired  from 
his  position  with  the  American 
Type  Founders  Co.  His  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  graphic  arts  equip¬ 
ment  field  covers  a  span  of  48 
years.  He  designed  and  de¬ 
veloped  many  press  devices. 

Prior  to  his  affiliation  with 
ATF,  Mr.  Vogel  was  with  the 
Walter  Scott  and  Company,  as 
vicepresident  and  chief  engi¬ 
neer.  He  was  with  the  Scott  firm 
for  29  years.  At  ATF,  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  vicepresident  of 
manufacturing  and  engineering. 


Photocopier  Aids 
Coverage  of  News 

The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star 
has  a  new  Hughes  300  heli¬ 
copter,  a  three-seater  ship. 

Extra  passenger  capacity  is 
the  main  advantage  of  the  new 
“Photocopter.”  The  pilot,  Joe 
Cordrey,  can  transport  both  a 
reporter  and  photographer  to 
the  scene  of  a  news  story. 

The  new  ship  also  features 
a  public  address  system,  plug¬ 
in  facilities  for  police  or  emer¬ 
gency  communications,  and  a 
marine  band  receiver.  The  radio 
system  has  a  60-mile  plus 
radius. 

Externally,  the  new'  helicopter 
remains  basically  unchanged 
from  the  older  model,  aside  from 
its  cream  color. 

The  helicopter  operates  from 
a  Heliplex  atop  the  first  floor 
roof  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
plant. 
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John  Clift 
l  akes  Over 
‘News  Tips’ 

John  Clift,  veteran  Southwest¬ 
ern  newsman  and  author,  pur¬ 
chased  the  “News  Tips”  editors’ 
service,  which  provides  back¬ 
ground  tips  about  breaking  news 
over  the  country.  The  service 
was  created  and  produced  for 
more  than  17  years  by  the  late 
Millard  Cope  and  it  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  General  Features  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  Cope,  who  was  publisher 
of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  and  a  director  of  the 
Associated  Press,  at  the  time  of 
his  death  last  January,  created 
the  editorial  service  originally 
for  the  Harte-Hanks  group  of 
papers  and  it  was  later  syndi¬ 
cated  to  newspapers  throughout 
North  America  by  General  Fea¬ 
tures. 

Mr.  Clift,  who  has  served  in 
various  editorial  capacities  for 
the  Denison  (Tex.)  Herald,  a 
Harte-Hanks  paper,  for  the  last 
19  years,  was  one  of  the  early 
contributors  to  “News  Tips”  as 
an  active  editor  in  the  group. 

Wide  Experience 

The  new  producer  of  “News 
Tips”  has  a  newspaper  career 
that  began  when  he  attended 


journalism  school  at  Southeast¬ 
ern  (Okla.)  State  College  in 
1932.  Mr.  Clift  served  five  years 
with  the  Army  newspaper.  Stars 
&  Stripes,  in  Africa,  Europe  | 
and  later  was  managing  editor  i 
of  the  Shanghai,  China,  edition,  i 
He  worked  briefly  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  at  the  end 
of  the  war  before  he  joined  the 
Harte-Hanks  papers  in  Texas. 

In  discussing  the  matter  of 
“News  Tips,”  Mr.  Clift  said: 

“I  have  been  so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  ‘News  Tips’  and  have  j 
contributed  to  the  service  fbr  so 
many  years  that  I  feel  I  will  be  , 
able  to  produce  the  type  of  serv- 1 
ice  that  will  prove  of  maximum 
value  to  newspaper  editors.  The 
service  is  already  being  used  by 
more  than  100  important  news-  ! 
papers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  I  think  in  the 
months  ahead  we  will  be  able  to 
make  it  render  an  even  more 
important  service  to  editors.” 

Mr.  Clift  has  had  more  thaiji 
100  articles  published  in  nation¬ 
al  magrazines  since  the  war  and 
authored  the  book  “Once  in  a 
Hundred  Years”,  which  is  now 
in  its  second  printing.  He  also 
has  been  editor  of  a  lO-state 
regional  travel  and  vacation 
magazine.  Southwest  Holiday, 
since  it  was  created  17  years  ago. 

«  «  * 

A  free  how-to-tie-a-tie  pam¬ 
phlet  offer  made  by  Jerry  Shee¬ 
han  in  his  NEA  menswear  col¬ 
umn  “Suit  Yourself”  early  in 
August  resulted  in  the  Men’s 
Tie  Foundation.  Inc.,  being 
flooded  with  3,000  requests. 


Can  you  deliver 
a  full  page  repro  proof 
to  a  branch  plant 
3000  miles  away 
in  4  minutes? 


PRESSFAX* 


does! 


Take  proofs  from  the  composing  room.  Transmit  them  over  video, 
telephone,  or  telpak  offerings  —  halftones  and  all.  Make  line  or 
offset  engravings  of  the  facsimiles  received.  And  print  them  in  the 
normal  manner. 


ROLES  REVERSED — San  Diego  Charger  offensive  tackle  Ron  Mix  swaps  | 
roles  with  cartoonist  Walt  Ditxen  and  does  some  sketching  (or  "Fan  | 
Fare"  (Publishers  Newspaper  Syndicate).  To  Walt's  dismay,  his  6'4" 
stature  and  235  weight  load  made  him  a  comparative  dwarf  when  he 
visited  a  Chargers  training  session.  Ditzen  keeps  constant  contact  with 
the  sports  world  for  "Fan  Fare"  ideas.  (Son  Dingo  Evening  Tribune 
Photo). 
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Each  page  takes  4  minutes  to  transmit  —  any  distance.  Thus  an 
entire  satellite  edition  of  16  pages  can  be  sent  in  a  little  over 
1  hour. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a  remarkable  high  resolution,  high 
speed  facsimile  transmitting  system  developed  by  Adler/Westrex. 
TTie  PRESSFAX  System  is  the  first  that  can  transmit  entire  pages 
so  accurately  that  halftones  received  can  be  engraved  as  line  cuts. 
'The  facsimile  is  actually  so  much  like  the  original  that  it  takes  a 
microscope  to  tell  them  apart. 

'The  PRESSFAX  System  virtually  eliminates  “jitter”  and  “gear 
pattern.”  It  transmits  1000  lines  per  inch  (as  opposed  to  the  100 
lines  of  news  photo  transmitting  systems).  Higher  resolutions  are 
also  available.  Synchronous  motors  drive  the  heavy,  precision-made 
dnuns  directly,  without  gears,  and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities 
of  recording  have  a  tolerance  of  better  than  .001". 

The  PRESSFAX  System  presents  newspapers  and  magazines 
with  a  new  low-cost  way  of  operating  satellite  editions  any  distance 
from  your  composing  room.  Operation  is  completely  automatic. 
Transmission  is  performed  over  telephone,  video,  or  telpak  offerings. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country  (including  the  Wall 
Street  Journal),  Sweden  and  Japan  are  printing  satellite  editions 
via  PRESSFAX.  You  can,  too.  Contact  Adler/Westrex  Communica¬ 
tions  Division,  Litton  Industries,  Dept.  501P,  One  LeFevre  Lane, 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620. 
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‘Andy  Capp’  Plans 
Sunday  Color  Pag< 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Darien,  Conn,  returning  to  his  office,  he  wrote 
“Andy  Capp,”  amusing  Eng-  Conrad  (“Tap”)  Tapster  about 
lish  comic  strip  which  has  world-  introducing  the  comic  strip  to 
wide  impact  by  appearing  in  400  American  readers.  He  then  flew 
newspapers  in  26  countries  and  to  London  and  the  deal  was 
15  languages,  on  Jan.  1  will  be  made. 

published  for  the  first  time  in  a  The  strip  now  appears  in  158 
Sunday  color  page  prepared  U.S.  newspapers.  Many  of  these 
especially  for  and  at  the  request  papers  began  clamoring  for  a 
of  U.S.  newspapers.  Sunday  color  page.  The  London 

Announcement  that  the  funny  Mirror  (world’s  largest  daily 
English  character  will  dress  up  circulation  of  5,000,000)  was  re- 
for  the  first  time  in  his  Sunday  luctant  to  impose  additional 
best  —  and  in  color,  yet  —  was  work  upon  cartoonist  Smythe. 
made  by  Conrad  Tapster,  syndi-  ....  c 

cation  manager  of  the  Daily 

Mirror  Group  of  London,  and  However,  as  a  gesture  of 
Robert  M.  Hall,  president  of  the  British  friendship  for  the  Amer- 
Hall  Syndicate,  which  distrib-  ican  people  more  than  for  mone- 
utes  “Andy  Capp”  in  the  U.S.,  tai*y  considerations,  it  was  de- 
at  a  house  party  at  Mr.  Hall’s  cided  that  the  request  will  be 
waterfront  estate  here  overlook-  granted. 

ing  Long  Island  Sound.  “Bob  Hall  is  a  genius  and  he 

„  c  ,  was  the  first  American  to  see 

Seamen-Salesmen  possibilities  of  the  strip  over 

Both  Mr.  Tapster  and,  Mr.  here,”  Mr.  Tapster  explained  to 
Hall  are  ardent  and  seaworthy  the  E&P  reporter.  “Now  he  has 
yachtsmen  and  their  newspaper  come  up  with  the  idea  of  a 
S3mdication  plans  were  discussed  Sunday  page  and  although  Reg 
along  with  the  tides  and  fishing  Smythe  has  never  done  one,  he 
aboard  the  Hall  cruiser.  is  going  to  produce  one  espe- 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  cially  drawn  to  conform  to  the 
Bob  Hall,  vacationing  in  Ja-  American  market.  It’s  not  the 
maica,  acquired  the  habit  of  money  or  publicity — it’s  almost  a 
reading  and  laughing  each  day  gesture  of  friendship  for  the 
at  the  awful  antics  of  that  American  people,  who  love  our 
dreadful  drone  from  the  North  Andy  like  we  love  him.  The 
of  England,  “Andy  Capp,”  question  is  that  you  like  him  and 
drawn  by  Reg  Smythe.  Upon  want  more  of  him;  if  you  like 
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narrys  old  fashioned. 
He  thinks  comic  strips 
should  make  you  laugh! 
More  to  come— 
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EAST  MEETS  SOUTH — East  mat  South  at  King  Features  Syndicate's 
New  York  City  headquarters  when  executives  reported  in  from  Hong 
Kong  and  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Shown  with  John  A.  Brogan  Jr.,  King 
Features  foreign  sales  chief  (center)  are  Percy  Forster,  regional  busi¬ 
ness  director  for  King  in  the  southern  half  of  the  continent  of  South 
America  (left)  and  Alex  S.  C.  Wu,  King  regional  director  for  Hong 
Kong,  Thailand,  Singapore,  Burma  and  Malaysia  (right). 
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I’een-Age  ‘Swingy’ 

Is  New  Comic  Strip 

A  bouncy  little  teen-age  girl  agreed  that  Duke  Ellington  him- 


with  a  puckish  face  like  no  other 
in  the  world  .  .  .  two  loving, 
youngish,  bewildered  parents  .  . . 
a  group  of  sparkling  young  high 
schnnl  sophisticates  .  .  .  and 
mirth-provoking  and  hilarious 
situations  provide  the  nucleus 
for  a  new  comic  strip. 

The  strip:  “Hey  Swingy!” 

The  author-artist:  Jan  Green. 

The  format:  Six  strips  a  week. 

The  release:  Oct.  26. 

The  distributor:  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation. 

S.  George  Little,  president  of 
the  syndicate,  .said:  “For  some 
time  now  we  have  been  search¬ 
ing  for  just  the  right  type  of 
teen-age  strip,  and  we  feel  we’ve 
found  it  in  *Hey  Swingy.’  It’s 
fresh  and  new  and  our  editors 
are  greatly  enthused  about  it. 
We  know  the  young  Californian, 
Jan  Green,  who  is  producing  it, 
is  extremely  talented.” 

Jan  Green  lives  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  with  her  two  teen-aged 
daughters,  who  are  the  inspira¬ 
tion  for  many  of  the  situations 
in  the  strip.  She  has  produced 
stories  anil  designs  for  many 
films  and  television  shows  as  well 
as  for  a  wide  range  of  other 
commercial  enterprises.  She  has 
received  an  annual  award  from 
the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts. 

How  1 1  Regan 

“Hey  Swingy”  became  a  gleam 
in  General  Features’  eye  over  a 
year  ago  when  Jan  Green  went 
into  its  Park  Avenue  office  with 
some  panels  which  were  appear¬ 
ing  in  Teen  Magazine.  The  GFC 
editorial  board  began  consider¬ 
ing  the  bouncy  little  blonde 
“Swingy”  and  kicked  around 
ideas  as  to  the  most  acceptable 
format.  Their  thought  was  that 
it  should  be  turned  into  a  strip. 
Jan  Green  agreed,  and  went 
back  to  California  and  began 
working  out  different  formats. 

In  the  meantime,  the  young 
Californian  told  the  syndicate 
that  she  had  composed  some 
rock  ’n  roll  songs  built  around 
“Swingy.”  Interested,  the  editors 
listened  to  them,  thought  they 
were  good  and  marketable  and 
decided  they  would  be  a  good 
promotion  for  the  strip,  "rhey 
contacted  Tempo  Music,  Duke 
Ellingrton’s  music  publishing 
firm,  and  airangements  were 
completed  at  first  playing  of  the 
demonstration  records.  It  was 

editor  8c  publisher 


self  would  record  them. 

The  songs,  “Hey  Swingy”  and 
“Too  Cheap  to  Park  Your  Car 
Outside,”  have  been  recorded  by 
Ellington  and  Robin  Randall,  a 
new  girl  singer  discovered  by 
Ellington.  They  are  slated  for 
wide  release  later  this  month. 
Other  records  chronicling  the 
adventures  of  “Swingy”  and  her 
friends  are  slated  for  release  in 
the  future. 

She’s  All  Girl 

Blonde  “Swingry,”  new  teen¬ 


age  type,  is  softly  rounded  like 
she  might  really  be  partial  to 
an  occasional  banana  split  — 
“with  heaps  of  whipped  cream!” 
She’s  a  girl,  and  she  doesn’t  care 
who  knows  it!  In  addition  to 
boys,  she  likes  pretty  feminine 
clothes  and  ribbons  in  her  hair 
(a  Chanel  bow,  if  you  please, 
with  her  initial  in  a  corner!) 
Her  womanly  instincts  run  to 
figuring  out  ways  to  make  her 
own  spending  money,  rather 
than  raiding  Dad’s  pocketbook. 
You  might  find  her  holding  a 
hair-styling  party  and  charging 
her  less  astute  girl  friends  25c 
for  the  use  of  her  as-yet-unpaid- 
for  electric  hair  dryer!  All  this 
she  does  with  her  little  sheepdog- 
coiffed  sidekick,  Selma. 

On  the  male  side,  “Swingy” 
fares  about  as  well  as  the  aver¬ 
age  teen-age  girl.  She  adores 
the  school  hero,  Roger,  but 
settles  for  old  faithful,  Herbie. 
After  all,  a  girl  has  to  circulate! 
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And  Selma?  She  has  the  prize: 
Her  beau  Bingo  is  a  fascinating 
classmate  who  answers  school 
roll  call  from  the  only  home  he 
has  apparently:  a  telephone 
booth.  Of  course,  he’s  popular, 
too,  among  the  boys. 

’The  format  for  “Swingy”  is 
not  a  continuing  story.  Each 
day’s  episode  ends  with  a  punch. 

*  «  * 

JFK^s  Book 

On  Immigrants 

Is  Serialized 

King  Features  Syndicate  has 
obtained  exclusive  newspaper 
rights  in  the  United  States,  its 
territories,  possessions  and  Can¬ 
ada  to  the  forthcoming,  “A 
Nation  of  Immigrants,”  which 
is  considered  an  assured  best¬ 
seller  since  it  is  the  last  book 
written  by  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  (Five  of  his 
books  currently  are  among  na¬ 
tional  hard-cover  bestsellers.)  ' 

There  has  been  tremendous  ^ 
advance  interest  in  the  hard- 1 
cover  book  which  Harper  and  ! 
Row  published  Oct.  7.  The  KFS  ! 
syndication  will  be  released  on  ' 
Sunday,  Oct.  18.  It  will  be  in  j 
eight  installments,  the  first  of 
which  will  include  Robert  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  introduction.  Each  in¬ 
stallment  will  be  approximately 
1,200  words  and  there  will  be 
10  illustrations  from  the  book. 

«  «  « 

Suburbia  Satirized 
In  New  Fun  Column 

A  new  weekly  humor  column, 
“Jest  for  Laughs,”  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers  by  the  columnist. 
Jack  Posner  (220  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  1). 

The  column  (500  to  700 
words)  pokes  gentle  fun  at  sub¬ 
urbia — its  pursuits,  its  kids,  its 
families,  its  schools,  its  clubs,  its 
homes  and,  of  course,  its  teen¬ 
agers. 

Never  offensive  or  eaustic,  the 
column  subtly  deflates  the  offici¬ 
ous  with  an  understanding  smile.  | 
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Earnest  Calkins,  Ad 
Pioneer,  Dies  At  96 


OF  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT  AND  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  (Act  of  October  23,  1962:  Sec¬ 
tion  4369.  Title  39,  United  States 
Code). 

1.  Date  of  Filing:  September  21, 
1964. 

2.  Title  of  Publication;  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHEUi  —  THE  FOURTH  ES¬ 
TATE 

3.  Frequency  of  Issue;  Weekly. 

4.  Location  of  Known  Office  of  Pub¬ 
lication;  860  Third  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

6.  Location  of  the  Headquarters  or 
General  Business  Offices  the  Publishers: 
860  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

6.  Names  and  Addresses  of  Publish¬ 
er,  Editor  and  Managing  Editor: 

Publisher;  Robert.  U.  Brown.  16 
Sunnybrae  Place,  Bronxville,  N.Y. 

Editor:  Robert  U.  Brown.  16  Sunny¬ 
brae  Place.  Bronxville,  N.Y. 

Executive  Editor;  Jerome  H.  Walker, 
32  Orchard  Avenue.  Rye,  N.Y. 

7.  Owner:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  be 
staM  and  also  immediately  thereunder 
the  names  and  addresses  of  stockhold¬ 
ers  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not 
owned  by  a  corporation ,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  partner¬ 
ship  or  other  unincorporated  firm,  its 
name  and  address,  as  well  as  that  of 
each  individual  must  be  given). 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO.. 
INC..  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York 
10022. 

ROBERT  U.  BROWN,  IS  Sunnybrae 
Place,  Bronxville.  N.Y. 

JAMES  W.  BROWN.  .333  East  56th 
St.,  New  York,  New  York 

MISS  VIRGINIA  BROWN.  1360  Mid¬ 
land  Avenue,  Bronxville,  N.Y. 

MRS.  CHARLOTTE  BROWN 
STEPHENS,  c/o  Robert  U.  Brown, 
Bronxville,  N.Y. 

MRS.  HELEN  BROWN  YOUNG,  , 
Woodland  Drive.  Lewiston  Heights,  ' 
N.Y. 

MRS.  HATIL  BROWN  SPENCER. 
486  Island  Circle,  Sarasota,  Floridsu 
MRS.  SUSAN  STEELE  BROWN.  15 
Sunnybrae  Place,  Bronxville.  N.Y. 

MARLEN  E.  PEW  ESTATE.  River-  1 
head.  Long  Island,  New  York  I 

8.  Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  : 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  | 
holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  | 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  ' 
securities:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state). 
None. 

9.  Paragraphs  7  and  8  include,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  also  the  statements  in 
the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant’s  ; 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  j 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  i 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  { 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner.  Names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  individuals  who  are  stock¬ 
holders  of  a  corporation  which  itself 
is  a  stockholder  or  holder  of  bonds, 
mortgages  or  other  securities  of  the 
publishing  corporation  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  paragraphs  7  and  8  when  the 
interests  of  such  individuals  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to  1  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  stock  or  securities  of  the 
publishing  corporation. 

10.  Average  No.  Copies  Each  Issue 
During  Preceding  12  Months: 

A.  Total  No.  Copies  Printed  (Net 
Press  Run)  23,733. 

B.  Paid  Circulation;  (1)  To  term 

subscribers  by  mail,  carrier  delivery  or 
by  other  means:  21,377.  (2)  Sales 

through  agents,  news  dealers,  or  other¬ 
wise:  627. 

C.  Free  Distrilmtion  (including  sam¬ 
ples)  by  Mail,  Carrier  Delivery,  or  by 
other  means:  1,110. 

D.  Total  No.  of  Copies  Distributed. 
(Sum  of  lines  Bl,  B2  and  C):  28,114. 

I  certify  thsit  the  statements  made  by 
me  above  are  correct  and  complete: 
Robert  U.  Brown,  Publisher. 


Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  96,  co-  dealing  with  advertising,  deaf- 
founder  of  the  former  Calkins  ness  and  the  Middle  West. 

&  Holden  advertising  agency.  The  Art  Directors  Club  of 
described  as  the  first  modern  ad-  Mew  York  gave  him  a  special 
vertising  agency,  died  Oct.  4  in  award  in  1962  as  “dean  of 
New  York.  American  advertising.”  His  first 

The  “dean”  of  the  advertising  jobs  were  as  printer’s  devil  and 

business  had  been  deaf  since  then  reporter  in  Galesburg  and 

he  was  six  yeare  old,  but  man-  his  first  agency  job  in  New  York 
aged  by  his  brilliance  to  over-  as  copywriter  paid  him  $15  a 
come  the  handicap.  week. 

Mr.  Calkins  and  the  late  • 

Ralph  Holden  established  their 
agency  on  Jan.  1,  1902.  It  later  T\J 
became  Fletcher  Richards,  Cal-  i  ™  C  wW 
kins  &  Holden  and  was  merged 
into  the  Interpublic  group  of  ^  I 

advertising  and  public  relations  UilC 

organizations  last  year.  Its  bill-  _  _  __  ^  _ 

ings  last  year  were  more  than  I -I- "a 
$30,000,000. 

Many  Innovalionti 

The  pioneer  firm  is  largely 
credited  with  changing  the  func¬ 
tion  of  an  agency  from  merely 
placing  ads  in  newspapers  to 
the  creation  of  advertising  dis¬ 
plays  and  whole  campaigns.  The 
firm  set  up  a  typographical  and 
art  department.  Assistance  was 
given  to  clients  in  packaging 
and  displaying  merchandise. 

Another  innovation  was  to  mer¬ 
chandise  an  ad  campaign  to 
salesmen  and  dealers. 

Mr.  Calkins  created  a  char¬ 
acter  called  “Phoebe  Snow”  to  A.  B.  Dick  Co.  of  Chicago  may 
advertise  the  cleanliness  of  bring  to  reality  the  idea  of  a 
travel  on  the  Delaware,  Lacka-  newspaper  delivered  electroni- 
wanna  &  Western  Railroad,  the  cally  in  the  home.  Within  a  few 

“Road  of  Anthracite.”  V  ,  _ _ ^  ‘ _ 1',  _ ’  .  „ 

Arrow  shirts  on  men  and  will  be  brought  down  to  a  cost 
against  attractive  backgrounds  cf  50,000  yen  (about  $140). 
in  pictures  for  ads. 

He  retired  from  the  agency 
in  1933  and  four  years  later 
wrote  a  book  about  his  native 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  entitled  “They 
Broke  the  Prairie.”  His  auto- 
biog(raphy,  “And  Hearing  Not,” 
was  published  in  1946.  He  wrote 
nine  books  in  all,  most  of  them 


NEW  FACE — In  a  deiign  by  Chat. 
T.  Main  Co.,  the  landmark  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Kentucky  Pott  and 
Times-Star  at  421-23  Madison 
Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  is  being 
given  a  new  facade  of  contem¬ 
porary  glass  and  concrete  panels. 
Columns  are  of  California  red¬ 
wood. 


Tokyo 

Mainichi  was  experimenting 
this  week  with  a  “talking  news¬ 
paper”  that  may  eventually 
come  “out  of  the  wall”  in  sub¬ 
scribers’  homes. 

Thousands  of  visitors  to  the 
Seibu  department  store  were 
fascinated  by  the  demonstration 
in  which  a  newscast  via  radio 

was  heard  simultaneously  with  The  Pillsbury  Company  is 
printed  pages  of  a  newspaper  placing  the  “Bake-Off”  adver- 
coming  out  of  a  small  machine,  tising  section  with  McCalTa  and 
A  spokesman  for  Mainichi  Reader’s  Digest  in  1965  instead 
said  the  equipment  invented  by  with  newspapers  which  have 

- - -  -  _  .  carried  it  for  five  years. 

The  1966  version,  scheduled 
for  February,  will  take  the  form 

_ ^  _ _ _  _ _  of  a  16-page  magazine  pull-out 

He  put  years,  he  said,  the  receiving  set  booklet.  Pillsbury  Flour  and 
-  -  ■  ■  seven  co-partners  ran  an  eight- 

page  preprinted  gravure  section 
last  January  in  236  newspapers. 
Advance  from  Facsimile  News  of  the  change  in  media 

oing  several  steps  beyond  to  newspa- 

old  facsimile-priii^ted  news-  ^Presentatives  this  week 

-t  which  was  an  excitinir  but  ^  Robert  1. 

conomical  nrosnect  in^  the  Zschunke,  associate  media  direc- 
16™SS  Campbell-Mlthun 

nichi  system  is  intended  to  agency  Minneapolis, 
ce  news  available  in  mint  B«>ader  market  coverage  for 
««  rill'k-ry  »le.  fon*  pl». 


Here  is  a 
convenient,  j 
authoritative  | 
source^of  \ 
information  ! 
and  pictures  j 
about  all  majori 
industries.,.  ^ 
which  are  | 
the  markets  i 
and  news  beat^i 
of  the  j 
Allis- Chalmers  ^ 
public  relations^ 
staff.  j 


Parts  for  T ransfer 
•Of  Hales  Bar  Units 

Th*  Tennewe*  Valley  Aulhor- 
Uy  today  announced  a  $9S0,397 
contract  award  to  AUia-Chalmera 
Manutacturlnc  Co..  ’  r 
parts  ‘  -  _ 


.rHlrtP* 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION 


Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  markets  we  serve,  Allis-Chalmers 
can  supply  substantial  background  information  and  pictures  on  products  ranging  from  farm  equipment  to 
cement  kilns,  from  snow  blowers  to  nuclear  reactors.  In  addition,  our  extensive  basic  and  applied  research 
and  development  facilities  are  a  good  source  for  scientific  information.  These  include  development  in  ore 
l)eneficiation,  automation,  aerospace,  fuel  cells,  and  other  forward-looking  projects.  A.1947 


Pictures  and  news  about  our  products  in  all  of  these  worldwide  INDUSTRIES 

•  aggregate  •  agriculture  •  automation  •  cement  •  chemical  •  construction 

•  defense  •  electrical  •  iron  and  steel  •  lime  •  marine  •  material  handling 

•  metal  mining  •  petroleum  •  public  works  •  pulp  and  paper 


CONTACT:  Public  Relations  Dept.,  Allis-Chalmers,  Box  512,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 

Area  Code  414-774-3600. 
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Ogden  Reid  or  Frank  Conniff 
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children  will  move  soon  into  an  11-room  house  behind  the  Reid 
mansion.  They  also  have  a  residence  in  Washington. 

Expensive  Job 

“In  Congress,”  he  said,  “I  try  to  tend  to  my  knitting.  It  means 
an  expensive  staff.  What  we  are  allowed  is  inadequate  to  finance 
the  original  and  creative  research  I  believe  is  needed.  We  averagfe 
60,000  pieces  of  mail  a  year.  I  get  about  270  requests  to  speak  a 
year  and  manage  to  accept  a  third  of  them,  although  I  try  to 
limit  my  speaking  engagements.  The  salary  doesn’t  nearly  cover 
the  expenses  of  a  family  like  mine.” 

Campaign  Costs 

His  executive  assistant  and  campaign  manager  is  Joseph  Green¬ 
field,  formerly  assistant  circulation  promotion  manager  of  the 
HT.  Another  newspaperman  helping  Congressman  Reid  is  Edmund 
Flynn  of  the  HT’s  educational  services  department. 

Mr.  Greenfield  declared  it  was  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  much 
a  campaign  such  as  the  one  in  which  they  are  presently  engaged 
costs.  He  said  between  $15,000  and  $25,000  was  being  rai.^ed  from 
grass  roots  donations  of  $1  to  $10. 

The  district  embraces  300  square  miles.  Included  in  it  are 
two  large  cities.  Mount  Vernon  with  75,000  population,  and  New 
Rochelle  with  100,000.  It  usually  goes  Republican  by  margins 
of  4  to  1  or  3  to  1. 


First  Venture  in  Politics 

Mr.  Conniff  on  Labor  Day  be¬ 
gan  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Hearst  newspapers.  He  has 
lived  in  New  Rochelle  for  the 
past  five  years  in  a  comfortable 
house  in  a  typical  suburban 
neighborhood. 

When  he  accepted  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Democratic  leaders  that 
he  run  for  Congress  he  was 
earning  as  a  reporter  and  ed¬ 
itor  twice  the  $22,500  a  year 
paid  a  Congressman.  It’s  his 
first  venture  into  politics. 

“My  mother,  who  was  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  leader  in  Danbury, 
Conn.,  used  to  say  to  me  that 
anyone  who  runs  for  office  can’t 
be  all  bad,”  Mr.  Conniff  said.  “I 
talked  it  over  with  Bill  Hearst 
and  Randolph  Hearst  and  re¬ 
ceived  their  blessings. 

“When  the  idea  was  first 
broached  to  me  it  was  only  six 
weeks  after  President  Kenne¬ 
dy’s  assassination.  That  made 
me  susceptible,  and  then  there 
was  flattery  involved,  of  course. 
(He  was  nominated  March  18.) 

Times  for  a  Change 

“It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
almost  a  one-party  system  in 
Westchester,  that  there  was 
time  for  a  change.  I  accepted 
before  Barry  Goldwater’s  nom¬ 
ination  and  that  has  helped  me. 
Now  the  polls  I  see  are  too  good. 
I  can’t  believe  them. 

“Campaigning  is  like  feeding 
data  into  a  computer.  What  you 
have  fed  into  it  in  weeks  and 
weeks  of  hard  work  will  come 
out  after  11  hours  of  voting  on 
election  day.  I  hope  I’m  putting 
in  the  right  stufL  Meanwhile, 
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regardless  of  whether  I  win  or 
not,  campaigning  has  been  a 
refresher  course  for  me  as  an 
editor.  I  am  learning  issues  in 
terms  of  people  rather  than 
words.  For  sharpening  an  ed¬ 
itor’s  understanding  I  consider 
political  campaigning  is  eight 
times  better  than  a  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowship.” 

Wife  Is  His  Chauffeur 

For  weeks,  until  the  other 
night,  Mr.  Conniff  said,  he 
hadn’t  sat  down  to  a  dinner  with 
his  wife.  During  the  campaign 
she’s  his  chauffeur  because 
Frank  doesn’t  drive. 

On  a  recent  day  Mrs.  Omnlff 
drove  Frank  to  seven  different 
factories. 

“The  unions  were  strong 
enough,”  Mr.  Conniff  said,  “to 
arrange  to  have  the  employes 
stop  work  while  I  talked  to 
them. 

“I  talk  extemporaneously  and 
vary  my  speeches.” 

The  Conniffs  got  back  home 
at  4:30  P.M.  to  rest  before  a 
political  dinner  and  five  other 
evening  speaking  engaprements 

It  has  become  the  custom  in 
Westchester  for  candidates  to 
address  small  “parlor  groups” 
gathered  in  the  homes  of 
friends.  Their  remarks  then  are 
“for  the  record”  and  are  re¬ 
portable  in  the  local  newspapers. 

She’s  THE  Candidate 

Elizabeth  Conniff  comes  from 
a  home  where  political  talk  was 
common.  Her  father,  the  late 
John  F.  Murray,  a  commissioner 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Au¬ 


thority,  managed  the  campaigpi 
of  the  late  Herbert  Lehman 
when  he  ran  for  Governor  in 
1934.  Mr.  Lehman,  four  times 
elected  to  that  high  office  and 
later  a  U.S.  Senator,  was  a 
neighbor  of  the  Reids  in  Pur¬ 
chase. 

“Some  times,”  Frank  Conniff 
said,  “the  chairman  at  a  polit¬ 
ical  rally  introduces  Liz  as 
THE  candidate.” 

Frank  said  his  wife’s  family 
rated  as  the  largest  contributors 
to  his  campaigrn  fund.  About 
$7,000  has  been  raised  in  all 
donations  to  various  commit¬ 
tees. 

In  foreign  policy,  Democrat 
Conniff  is  calling  for  “a  real 
appreciation  of  our  various  al¬ 
liances,  based  on  realities.” 

“I  realize  our  relations  with 
Europe  are  critical,”  he  said. 
“The  newly  elected  Administra¬ 
tion  after  November  3  must 
work  for  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  with  France  and  England. 
I  also  foresee  trouble  in  Berlin. 
For  some  time  I  have  been 
critical  of  our  policies  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

For  LBJ’b  Approach 

“Nationally,  I  stand  for  the 
Democratic  approach  to  such 
problems  as  civil  rights  and  au¬ 
tomation.  In  my  speeches  I 
piaise  the  compassion  and  con¬ 
cern  of  both  the  late  President 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son. 

“Don’t  call  it  communism,  I 
say;  don’t  call  it  even  ‘creeping 
socialism’  as  the  Republicans 
do.  Call  it  what  it  is — compas¬ 
sion  and  concern.” 

As  a  member  of  the  Hearst 
reportorial  task  force,  Mr.  Con¬ 
niff  has  made  38  trips  abroad, 
four  trips  to  Moscow,  and  a 
half  dozen  trips  around  the 
world.  He  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
with  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Jr.,  and  Kingsbury  Smith  in 
1966. 

Both  nationally  and  locally 
in  Westchester  County  nev<rspa- 
pere  have  been  “fair  and  de¬ 
cent,”  Mr.  Conniff  said. 


“Up  to  now  I  have  absolutely 
no  kick  coming,”  he  said.  “While 
the  Westchester  new8par9r8, 
now  part  of  the  Gannett  group, 
have  come  out  for  Reid  edi¬ 
torially,  they  print  the  news 
fairly.  I  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  their  reporters.  Coverage  is 
on  the  basis  of  news  made,  and 
so  far  the  editorial  comments 
have  been  well  taken.” 

e 

5  Paper  Mill 
Projects  Go  Ahead 

Five  new  paper  mill  projects 
were  in  different  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment  this  week. 

1.  Arrangements  for  financing 
construction  of  additional  facili¬ 
ties  at  Southland  Paper  Mills, 
Lufkin,  Texas,  were  announced 
by  R.  W.  Wortham  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

2.  Dominion  Tar  and  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co.  was  reported  to  be 
choosing  a  site  in  the  Abitibi 
district  of  Quebec  for  a  $50  mil¬ 
lion  mill  it  plans  to  build. 

3.  Price  Brothers  &  Co.  Ltd. 
of  Quebec  and  United  Pulp  Com¬ 
pany  Ltd.  of  Vancooiver  joined  in 
plans  for  a  $60  million  mill  at 
Squamish,  B.  C.  It  will  be  de¬ 
voted  largely  to  producing  kraft 
paper  and  pulp. 

Adding  Newsprint  Macliines 

4.  MacMillan,  Bloedel  &  Pow¬ 
ell  River  Ltd.  is  going  ahead 
with  plans  to  add  a  newsprint 
machine  which  would  add  160,- 
000  tons  to  the  company’s  an¬ 
nual  capacity  of  932,000  tons  at 
PoweH  River  and  Port  Alberni. 
Cost  of  the  project  was  put  at 
$60  million. 

5.  British  Columbia  Forest 
Products  Limited,  which  started 
up  its  first  newsprint  machine 
in  June,  reaffirmed  its  intention 
to  install  a  second  machine  of 
125,000  tons  capacity  at  the 
Crofton  mill  by  mid-1967.  The 
cost  was  estimated  at  $20  mil¬ 
lion. 
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IF  THE  STORY  IS  ALUMINUM. 
CONTACT  US . . . 

For  specific  information,  or  a 
pocket-size  reference  booklet  of 
facts  and  figures  on  the  alu¬ 
minum  industry  and  Reynolds, 
contact  any  of 

REYNOLDS  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  OFFICES 

RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA  23218 

Reynolds  Metals  Building 
6601  West  Broad  Street 
ATIantic  2-2311 

Information  Division 
Joseph  F.  Awad,  Director 
A.  Prescott  Rowe 

General  Director  of  Pubiic  Reiations 
Donald  B.  McCammond 


Regional  Public  Relations  Managers 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60611 

Wrigley  Building 
410  North  Michigan 
527-2200 
David  M.  Clinger 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

16200  Northland  Drive 
Southfield,  Michigan  48235 
444-1300 

Morgan  J.  O’Connor 

FLORENCE,  ALABAMA  25630 

412  South  Court  Building 

766-3150 

Robert  D.  Holloway 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90005 

3540  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Dunkirk  1-3511 
Ben  Wahrman 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10017 

19  East  47th  Street 
ELdorado  5-7700 
John  R.  O’Connell,  Jr. 

Eleanor  Lynch  (Home  Economics) 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20006 

503  World  Center  Building 
NAtional  8-5336 
Gorman  D.  McMullen 
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Utah  Service 

{Continued  from  page  16) 

close.  The  missing  district  had 
about  50  regdster^  voters. 

The  district’s  location  was 
near  the  Nevada  border  in  north¬ 
western  Utah,  more  than  150 
miles  from  regular  telephone 
service,  without  hard-surfaced 
access  roads,  and  stricken  by 
storms  in  the  days  preceding 
election  day.  No  one  there  knew 
the  district’s  importance  that 
day. 

A  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
track  section  foreman  at  Mon- 
tello,  Nev.,  was  enlisted  with 
cooperation  of  SP  officials  in 
Ogden,  Utah,  by  utilizing  SP’s 
one-line  phone  along  its  main 
line.  He  drove  80  miles  by  Jeep, 
got  the  results,  telephoned  them 
to  SP  officials  in  Ogden,  who  re¬ 
layed  them  to  UES — about  3 
p.m.  the  day  after  election  day. 
It  was  an  historical  achievement. 
The  race  was  decided  (by  less 
than  a  dozen  votes)  and  Utahns 
had  their  first  complete  tally 
before  the  official  canvass. 

Spurred  by  that  traumatic 
experience,  UES  went  all  out  to 
iret  all  districts  by  any  means 
including  “ham,”  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  business  radio  links, 
mobile  telephone  and  travel  over 
back-country  roads  (some  hardly 
more  than  sheepherder  camp 
trails)  by  sherifTs  deputies, 
Utah  Highway  Patrol  troopers, 
election  judges  or  interested 
voters  in  the  sprawling  remote 
districts. 

The  result?  Spectacular! 

All  Complete! 

In  the  1962  General  Election 
all  districts  were  reported  com¬ 
plete  by  4:45  a.m.,  despite  a 
record  off-year  balloting  that 
also  included,  for  the  first  time, 
school  board  elections  and  an 
unusual  number  of  purely  local 
issue  polling.  All  were  counted, 
reported  and  tallied  by  UES 
within  nine  hours  after  the  polls 
had  closed,  despite  distance, 
human  error  and  machine  mal¬ 
function. 

The  Aug.  11,  1964,  Primary 
Election  was  even  more  spectac¬ 
ular.  UES  trimmed  nearly  three 
hours  off  its  1962  record. 

The  operation  has  been  proven 
feasible,  made  simple.  The  only 
hurdle  to  faster  execution  is  in 
the  hands  of  election  judges. 
They  are  politically  appointed. 

The  chief  judge  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  is  charged  with  the  task 
of  telephoning,  or  otherwise  re¬ 
porting,  the  district’s  tally  as 
soon  as  available  to  his  county 
clerk.  Except  in  Utah’s  four 
largest  counties  (Salt  Lake, 
Weber,  Utah  and  Davis,  con¬ 
taining  almost  80  percent  of  the 


state’s  voters),  the  county  clerk 
and  his  staff  total  the  district 
reports.  A  special  UES  corre¬ 
spondent  telephones  the  totals  to 
UES  headquarters  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

In  Weber  County  (175  dis¬ 
trict^),  Utah  Countey  (127  dis¬ 
tricts)  and  Davis  County  (58 
districts),  the  clerks  relay  the 
individual  district  returns  to 
special  UES  teams,  tabulating  in 
most  cases  with  utility  billing 
machines  especially  adapted  to 
the  night’s  task.  The  team  di¬ 
rector  telephones  results  period¬ 
ically  to  UES  headquarters. 

Precinct  Preparation 

Gathering  the  totals  for  Salt 
Lake  County  are  not  quite  as 
complex  .  .  .  but  it  still  requires 
preparation  and  work  along  with 
that  all-important  cooperation 
by  all  involved. 

Each  of  Salt  Lake  County’s 
precincts  (436  in  1964)  are  con¬ 
tacted  prior  to  the  election  and 
again  on  the  day  of  the  election. 
As  soon  as  ballots  have  been 

State’s  Vote 
Service  Aids 
News  Media 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

A  vote-reporting  service  set 
up  by  the  state  government  will 
speed  Massachusetts  election 
results  Nov.  3. 

Secretary  of  State  Kevin  H. 
White,  whose  office  operates  the 
service,  said  at  an  editor’s  meet¬ 
ing  here  this  week  that  it  had 
provided  primary  election  re¬ 
sults  to  the  AP  and  UPI  five 
hours  earlier  than  usual. 

Mr.  White  explained  the  serv¬ 
ice  in  a  talk  at  the  meeting  of 
New  England  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Association. 

Town  and  city  clerks  report 
directly  to  the  news  services  at 
a  central  bureau.  The  AP  and 
UPI  then  speed  the  returns  to 
their  own  wires  and  thence  into 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  of¬ 
fices. 

Mr.  White  said  “an  important 
feature  of  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  is  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
a  take-over  by  the  state  of  the 
functions  of  ^e  news  media.” 

The  state,  however,  created 
the  new  reporting  procedure 
through  an  act  of  the  legislature 
early  this  year.  It  was  used  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Sept.  10 
primary. 

Mr.  White  said  the  system 
worked  well.  “Returns  were  4% 
to  5  hours  ahead  of  other  years. 
In  a  close  fight  for  (Governor 
we  had  a  decision  by  1  A.M. 
where  under  the  old  system  it 


counted,  precinct  judges  tele¬ 
phone  UES  in  accordance  with  a 
form  provided  them  that  day  by 
the  service.  These  totals  are 
recorded  on  IBM  cards  and  are 
processed  in  the  same  fashion  as 
those  from  outside  the  county. 
Salt  Lake  County  totals  are  re¬ 
ported  one  precinct  at  a  time. 
Each  IBM  card,  then,  represents 
a  single  precinct. 

Once  punched  and  verified,  the 
cards  are  filed  according  to 
county  until  such  time  as  a  total 
is  required  for  newspaper  dead¬ 
lines  and  radio  and  television 
broadcasts. 

In  each  succeeding  election 
since  1960,  UES  has  refined  its 
vote-gathering  system.  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  1964,  UES  will  be 
using  an  IBM  1401  computer  to 
tally  the  general  elections.  By 
computerizing  its  operation, 
Utah  Election  Service  expects  to 
eliminate  many  of  the  element¬ 
ary  steps  in  tabulating  an  elec¬ 
tion — and  at  the  same  time  ef¬ 
fect  a  speedup  in  the  system  by 
ninety  percent. 

would  have  taken  until  5  A.M.,” 
he  reported. 

He  added:  “But  more  than 
this,  the  system  had  other 
things  to  recommend  it.  For  one 
thing  there  is  only  one  set  of 
figures  for  the  public  to  watch. 
The  disparity  of  totals  of  other 
years — which  produced  confu¬ 
sion  and,  to  a  degree,  a  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  the  machinery  of  elec¬ 
tion  reporting — ^has  been  elim¬ 
inated.” 

The  secretary  said  the  only 
shortcoming  found  was  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  telephones — 20  for 
the  primary.  He  said  150  tele¬ 
phones  will  be  used  to  receive 
returns  in  the  November  elec¬ 
tion. 

• 

Pressmen  Gain  $9 
Raise  in  3  Steps 

Montreal 

Labor  agreements  providing 
for  a  $9  weekly  wage  increase 
spread  over  a  three-year  period 
have  been  signed  by  manage¬ 
ment  for  Le  Petit  Journal  and 
Montreal  Matin,  French-lang¬ 
uage  newspapers,  and  Montreal 
Newspaper  Printing  Pressmen. 

The  increase  will  be  paid  at 
a  rate  of  $3  for  each  of  the 
three  years. 

The  contracts  include  10  paid 
holidays  per  year  instead  of 
nine  as  in  the  past,  a  security 
clause,  and  welfare  improve¬ 
ments. 

• 

70c  a  Week 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  price  of  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  to  home  delivery 
subscribers  on  boy  and  motor 
routes  is  now  70  cents  weekly. 


Portland 

Reporter 

Suspends 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  strike-bom  Portland  Re¬ 
porter,  evening  tabloid,  ceased 
publication  with  its  Sept.  30 
editions. 

Publisher  Robert  J.  Davis 
made  the  announcement  three 
days  prior  to  the  suspension 
date,  explaining  that  “There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  reasonable  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  successful  operation 
within  the  limits  of  the  monies 
available  to  the  company  at  the 
present  time.” 

Mr.  Davis  said  the  directors 
of  the  Portland  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  took  over  the 
paper  from  the  Portland  Re¬ 
porter  Publishing  Co.  several 
months  ago,  left  the  door  open 
for  anyone  interested  in  partici¬ 
pating  in  ownership,  or  in  out¬ 
right  purchase  of  the  Reporter. 

On  Feb.  26,  then-publisher 
Robert  D.  Webb  announced  the 
Reporter  was  suspending  unless 
more  money  could  be  found.  The 
paper  missed  one  day’s  editions, 
but  contributions  from  various 
individuals  plus  two  sizable 
amounts  enabled  it  to  resume 
publishing  until  April,  when  a 
new  group  headed  by  Mr.  Davis 
came  in.  Mr.  Davis  replaced  Mr. 
Webb  as  publisher. 

The  Reporter  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  newspaper  strike  of  Nov. 
10,  1959,  which  hit  the  Oregon 
Journal  and  the  Oregonian.  Both 
papers,  in  the  Newhouse  group, 
have  been  publishing  with  non¬ 
union  labor  since  the  strike.  The 
Reporter  was  launched  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1960,  as  a  weekly  by  former 
employes  of  the  other  two  papers 
and  with  financial  help  from 
unions.  It  became  a  tabloid  eve¬ 
ning  daily  in  February,  1964. 

Most  of  its  original  editorial 
staff  was  made  up  of  former 
Oregonian  and  Journal  writers, 
but  there  has  been  considerable 
changeover  in  recent  months. 
There  were  180  fulltime  em¬ 
ployes  on  the  payroll. 

The  March  31,  1964,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  report 
indicated  41,782  city  zone  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  Reporter  with  a 
quarterly  average  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  54,114. 

From  its  beginning  on  Feb.  11, 
1960,  through  last  Sept.  30,  its 
net  loss  totalled  $836,190,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  prospectus  filed  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  In  the  nine  months 
ended  last  September,  the  loss 
narrowed  slightly  to  $214,063 
from  $232,370  in  the  like  period 
of  the  preceding  year. 
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Fastest  Count 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


tions  and  networks  undoubtedly 
will  announce  Presidential  and 
other  election  probable  winners 
before  that  time,  even  before 
polls  close  in  the  far  western 
states.  But  there  will  be  no 
projections  from  the  pool  it¬ 
self. 

The  service  will  operate  for 
36  hours  starting  at  noon  Nov. 
3  and  winding  up  at  11:59  p.m. 
Nov.  4.  Mr.  Jordan  said  the 
decision  to  keep  open  this  long 
was  to  accommodate  newspapers 
and  others  that  print  complete 
returns. 


AP  and  UPI  Contribute 


The  original  members  of  the 
NES  pool  are  the  three  net¬ 
works  (ABC,  CBS  and  NBC) 
and  Associated  Press  and  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  International. 

While  not  voting  members  of 
the  pool,  AP  and  UPI  are  con¬ 
tributing  $240,000  each  toward 
the  operation’s  budget.  Each  is 
responsible  for  gathering  the 
returns  in  12  states.  The  net¬ 
works  take  the  rest  plus  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  service  was  offered  this 
week  to  subscribers  outside  the 
pool.  David  Johnson,  business 
manager  of  NES,  was  handling 
the  inquiries  at  the  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Room  844  Graybar  Build¬ 
ing,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Most  of  the  more  than  130,000 
reporters  who  will  get  the  vote 
counts  at  the  polling  places  will 
be  school  teachers.  Many  will 
not  be  paid  directly  in  cash, 
but  units  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  will  re¬ 
ceive  payments  to  special  funds 
maintained  by  the  local  groups 
to  provide  teachers  in  under¬ 
privileged  areas,  grants  for 
leaves  of  absence  for  research 
and  study,  and  other  scholar¬ 
ships. 

Other  groups  that  NES  has 
engaged  to  report  the  vote  in- 
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elude  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  Civitans,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  for  most  impor¬ 
tant  points  newspapermen  and 
women. 

Election  centers  have  been  set 
up  in  each  of  the  50  states  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
which  these  precinct  vote  count¬ 
ers  will  report.  Then  the  states 
and  the  district  will  send  their 
reports  to  a  national  tabulation 
center  in  the  Edison  Hotel,  New 
York. 

With  Mr.  Jordan  (National 
Broadcasting  Co.)  on  the  five- 
man  board  responsible  for  this 
organization  are  William 
Eames,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System;  Arnold  Snyder,  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company; 
Victor  Hackler,  Associated 
Press,  and  Francis  Leary,  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  International.  The 
board  meets  weekly.  The  chair¬ 
manship  rotates. 

Bert  Ivry,  from  NBC’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  National  Tabu¬ 
lating  Center.  Serving  with  him 
will  be  Fred  Capossela,  CBS; 
John  Thompson,  ABC;  Jesse 
Bogue,  UPI,  and  a  man  yet  to 
be  named  by  AP. 

States  Divided  L'p 

Organization  of  the  various 
state  centers,  described  as  far 
more  complex  than  the  national 
tabulation  center,  has  been 
parceled  out  to  the  five  different 
organizations  represented  by 
the  board. 

ABC  has  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Washington. 

CBS  has  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  Maryland,  Tennessee, 
Indiana.  Missouri,  Colorado, 
Texas  and  District  of  Columbia. 

NBC  has  Massachusetts,  Del¬ 
aware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Minnesota,  and  California. 

AP  has  Virginia,  Alaska,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Montana,  Ida¬ 
ho,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Ore¬ 
gon,  North  Dakota,  Iowa,  and 
Vermont. 

UPI  has  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Maine, 
West  Virginia,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Hawaii. 

Fourteen  of  the  state  man¬ 
agers  are  newspapermen,  most¬ 
ly  on  the  AP  staff.  Seven  state 
centers  are  in  newspaper  offices 
or  AP  bureaus.  The  remainder 
are  in  a  variety  of  locations, 
such  as  hotel  auditoriums,  ar¬ 
mories,  IBM  service  bureaus, 
college  halls,  and  banks. 

In  these  centers  will  be  20,- 
000  tabulators  and  telephone 
clerks,  making  150,000  the  grand 
total  NES  task  force. 


The  National  Tabulation  Cen¬ 
ter  will  be  served  by  100  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  of  which  50  will  be 
private  lines.  Cost  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  these  lines  paid  to  AT&T 
amounts  to  $10,269.46. 

Mr.  Ivry  said  it  will  be 
manned  by  200  people,  working 
in  five  shifts.  The  continuing 
vote  tabulations  from  the  bu¬ 
reaus  will  come  in  by  voice  to 
telephone  clerks,  and  will  be 
tabulated  on  10-key  adding  ma¬ 
chines.  Because  the  cost  of  a 
private  wire  from  Hawaii  for 
the  period  would  cost  $2,000,  it 
was  decided  to  cover  this  state 
by  a  business  telephone  call. 
However,  the  call  will  be  put  in 
early  and  held  as  long  as  need¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Ivry  said. 

Popular  vote  totals  in  the 
presidential  race  will  be  struck 
every  two  minutes.  These  totals, 
together  with  the  accumulating 
Senate,  gubernatorial,  and  rep¬ 
resentative  totals  will  be  re¬ 
layed  to  pool  member-head¬ 
quarters. 

For  the  House  races,  AP  and 
UPI  agreed  to  cover  returns  in 
the  states  assigned  to  them  with¬ 
out  extra  cost  to  the  pool.  To 
cover  the  remaining  27  states 
and  D.  C.,  the  networks  added 
$20,000  each  to  the  budget. 

Teachers  at  N.J.  Polls 

To  show  how  teachers  are 
covering  the  precincts  a  good 
example  is  the  way  it  is  being 
done  by  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tional  Association.  The  group 
will  have  a  volunteer  member  in 
every  voting  place  in  the  state 
when  the  polls  close.  In  return 
NES  will  donate  $2,500  to  the 
newly  established  “Disadvan¬ 
taged  and  Disaster  Fund.” 

Money  from  this  fund  will 
be  used  to  improve  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  disadvantaged  children 
and  for  donations  to  schools  in 
areas  devastated  by  disasters 
such  as  the  Alaskan  earthquake. 
NBC  had  started  arrangements 
with  NJEA  before  the  pool  was 
organized. 

Each  volunteer  teacher  will 
be  given  press  credentials.  He 
or  she  will  go  to  the  polls,  re¬ 
cord  the  votes,  and  telephone 
them  to  the  New  Jersey  Elec¬ 
tion  News  Service  in  space  the 
NJEA  has  rented  to  NES  in  its 
Trenton  headquarters. 

All  told,  there  are  about  177,- 
000  voting  precincts  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Returns  from  about  47,000 
of  these  will  be  collected  at  the 
county  level  by  3,000  reporters. 

Advantages  to  Papers 

Pointing  up  the  advantages 
of  the  pool,  H.  Roger  Tatarian, 
executive  editor  of  UPI.  told  an 
editors’  conference  in  Washing¬ 
ton  this  week: 

“The  American  press  will  be 
in  position  to  give  its  readers 
faster  and  fuller  returns,  and 


therefore  better  coverage,  than 
ever  before  in  history. 

“Fewer  morning  newspaper 
editors,  and  perhaps  none,  will 
have  to  undergo  the  agony  of 
trying  to  decide  whether  their 
already  delayed  final  editions 
can  possibly  hold  for  just  an¬ 
other  few  minutes  in  the  hoi)e 
of  getting  a  decisive  turn. 

“And  afternoon  editors  will 
find  that  more  definitive,  inter¬ 
pretive  and  analytical  dis¬ 
patches  for  their  newspapers 
will  be  available  hours  earlier. 

No  Projections  from  Pool 

“Where  a  half  dozen  organ¬ 
izations  used  to  have,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  100  people  in  the  field 
gathering  votes  in  a  single, 
state,  we  will  this  time  have  one 
organization  using  hundreds  of 
people  in  the  same  state.  This 
will  result  in  a  saturation  cov¬ 
erage  that  we  have  never  seen 
before.” 

Mr.  Tatarian  assured  editors 
that  there  will  be  no  projections 
in  the  pool  operation. 

“No  vote,”  he  said,  “will  be 
reported  until  it  is  counted  and 
entered  into  the  proper  column. 
The  networks  can  and  will  do 
projections,  but  they  will  do  it 
outside  the  pool.  We  will  stick  to 
the  old-fashioned  theory  that 
you  haven’t  got  a  dollar  until 
you’ve  stuck  it  in  the  bank  and 
have  a  passbook  to  prove  it.” 

• 

Florida-Born  Editor 
Heads  State  Desk 

Miami,  Fla. 

Pete  Bratager,  of  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Miami  Herald,  has 
been  named  state  editor  by 
Managing  Editor  George  Beebe. 

Mr.  Bratager,  a  veteran  of 
18  years  in  the  Herald  news 
department,  is  a  native  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  As  state  editor,  he  will 
oversee  the  news  operation  of 
the  Herald’s  network  of  Flor¬ 
ida  bureaus  and  will  supervise 
the  makeup  of  the  local  pages 
of  seven  state  editions  daily. 

Bob  Bentley,  former  copy  ed¬ 
itor  on  the  State  De.sk,  was 
named  assistant  state  editor. 

Erwin  Potts,  former  state  ed¬ 
itor,  has  joined  the  Miami 
Shores  Journal,  a  weekly  in 
Dade  County.  He  succeeds  Rolfe 
Neill  as  publisher  of  the  Jouiv 
nal.  Mr.  Neill  will  devote  his 
full  time  to  duties  as  publisher 
of  the  Miami  Beach  Sun. 

• 

$30,000  Pledged 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  P.  Poyn- 
ter,  president  and  vicepresident, 
respectively,  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Inde¬ 
pendent,  have  pledged  $30,000 
to  the  Half-Century  Fund  Cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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'Photographer 
Jim  Burke 
Dies  in  Fall 

James  Burke,  49,  a  staff  pho- 
togn’apher  for  Life  maf^zine, 
di^  in  an  accidental  mountain 
fall  m  India  Oct.  2. 

Mr.  Burke,  a  staff  member 
since  1951,  v*as  on  a  Life  as- 
sigrnment  in  the  Northeast  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  India,  making  color 
I  photographs  of  the  Himalayas 
I  for  a  magazine  essay.  En  route 
'  by  jeep  from  Tezpur  to  Bamdila, 
he  dismounted  to  photograph 
the  terrain  and,  while  standing 
on  a  ledge,  slipped  and  fell  800 
feet  to  his  death. 

His  body  was  flown  back  to 
New  Delhi,  where  he  has  been 
based  since  1961.  He  leaves  his 
wife  and  three  children. 

Missionary’s  Son 

Mr.  Burke,  born  in  Shanghai, 
was  the  son  of  a  Methodist  mis¬ 
sionary.  He  came  to  the  U.  S. 
to  complete  his  education  at 
Emory  University  (1937)  and 
at  Princeton  University,  where 
he  studied  for  a  diplomatic  ca¬ 
reer,  He  left  Princeton  in  1938 
to  work  on  the  St.  Simons  (Ga.) 
Weekly  Star.  He  moved  to  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Daily  Telegraph 
and  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch.  In  1940,  after  marry¬ 
ing  the  women’s  page  editor  of 
the  Times-Dispatch,  he  returned 
to  China. 

During  World  War  II  Mr. 
Burke  set  up  the  Office  of  War 
Information  office  at  Kunming, 
i  He  decided  to  remain  in  China 
after  the  war  and  write  for 
American  magazines,  working 
out  of  Peiping. 

Photography,  Mr.  Burke’s 
hobby,  began  to  assume  profes¬ 
sional  aspects  when  he  did  a 
story  for  Life  in  1948  on  a 
Chinese  war  lord. 

*  *  « 

DIES  OF  SUNSTROKE 

Larry  Sherman,  29,  a  Black 
Star  photographer,  died  of  sun¬ 
stroke  Oct.  2  while  traveling  in 
the  Jordanian  desert  near  Saudi 
Arabia.  Mr.  Sherman,  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  arrived  from  Beirut 
Sept.  30  to  cover  the  extension 
of  a  railroad  line. 

«  *  * 

Carl  H.  Swartz,  65,  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  staff 
since  1951 ;  former  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  Oakland  Post-Enquirer; 
sports  editor,  El  Paso  (Tex.) 

i Times;  Sept.  27. 

•  •  * 

;  Leon  W.  Russell,  56,  markets 
jsditor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star; 

I  newspaperman  40  years:  Sept. 

12. 


Ernest  W.  Whvnall,  68,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  manager  of  the 
Nutley  (N.  J.)  Sun;  Sept.  28. 

«  *  « 

Frank  H.  Moser,  78,  onetime 
cartoonist  for  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Leader;  partner 
with  Paul  Terry  in  Terrytoons 
animation  company ;  Sept.  30. 

«  *  * 

Leon  R.  Whipple,  82,  retired 
(1946)  professor  of  journalism 
at  New  York  University;  re¬ 
porter  and  editorial  writer  on 
the  St.  Louis  Republican,  Wash¬ 
ington  Times,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  and  Charlottesville 
Progress;  Oct.  2. 

*  «  * 

Joseph  B.  Kelley,  57,  night 
editor  of  the  Boston  AP  bureau ; 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Netcspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  for  ESTATE.  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 


NEOOTIATOIIS  FOR  THE  TRANSFER 
of  newspaper  properties — sale  or  pur¬ 
chase.  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490, 
Gadsden,  Ala.  Phone  546-3367 ;  nights 
546-6851. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMBS  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
DEcatur  2-2311 


THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices,  Newspaper  Service  Company, 
Inc.,  has  b^n  chosen  to  handle  sales 
of  many  of  the  South’s  better  news¬ 
papers.  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City, 
Fla. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


DEAN  SERjLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive,  Dunedin,  Florida.  Formerly 
P.  O.  Box  12.  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  proi>erties  available  in 
Midwest  and  Southeast. 


sports  writer  on  New  England 
newspapers;  Sept.  27, 

*  «  « 

James  C.  Mullikin,  63,  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  News  American;  on 
General  Eisenhower’s  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  in  World  War  II; 
member  of  post-war  INS  staff  in 
London;  Oct.  3. 

• 

Bequest  to  Staff 

New  Orleans 
A  bequest  of  $250,000  to  the 
retirement  fund  for  employes 
of  the  Times-Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp.  is  provided  in  the  will 
of  Chapman  H.  Hyams  III,  who 
was  a  director  of  the  company 
for  40  years.  His  estate  is  valued 
at  $1,600,000. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspapers  For  Sale 
CALIFORNIA 

Major  suburban  operation  serving  rich 
community  in  one  of  the  more  desireif 
areas  of  the  state.  {475,000.  Excellent 
terms  to  an  experienced  publisher. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATBS 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


FINEST  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTY  IN  THE  WEST! 
Only  $160,000  down  includes  receiva¬ 
bles,  ultra  modern  plant,  finest  locale, 
most  permissive  terms  I  have  ever 
offered. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


FLORIDA  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY 
grossing  over  $60,000  plus  modern  let¬ 
terpress  job  equipment.  Widowed  own¬ 
er  will  sacrifice  to  right  party.  All  rea¬ 
sonable  offers  considered.  Contact: 
Mrs.  G.  R.  Ebersole,  The  Arcadian, 
Arcadia,  Florida. 


HIGH-QUALITY  SMALL  DAILY  in 
West.  Excellent  earnings  record.  On 
mainstream  of  growth.  Doing  $190,000 
with  cash  flow  of  more  than  $40,000 
not  including  owner’s  take.  An  un¬ 
usual.  long-range  opportunity.  Priced 
at  $250,000 — $50,000  down.  No  chains 
or  brokers  as  we  want  to  sell  to  young 
aggressive  newsman.  Box  567,  EMitor 
&  Publisher, 


MINN.  EXCLUSIVE  CO.  SEAT  WEEKLY 
Good  farm  area  town  becoming  in¬ 
dustrial  also;  great  growth  iratential; 
$40,000  down.  Wayne  Peterson,  214 
Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead.  Minn. 


TABLOID  NEWSPAPER  nationally 
distributed,  coast  to  coast.  Financial 
condition  good.  No  equipment.  Can 
move  distribution  point.  ^11  outright 
or  consider  investing  working  partner. 
$15,000  will  handle.  P.  O.  Box  'Il'lO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  46128. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

A  WEEKLY  IN  NORTHEAST,  about 
$50,000  gross.  Offset  preferable.  Box 
587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UP  TO  $30,000  DOWN  for  exclusive 
weekly — Southwest,  Rockies.  Veteran 
publisher.  Top  references.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  568,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Investment  Opportunities 


EDITOR-PARTNEX  wanted  profitable 
weekly  Zone  2.  Investment  $15,000  to 
$26,000.  PUBLISHEHtS  SERVICE. 
P.  O.  Box  3182,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


classified  section  ’ 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience  j 


editor  8C  publisher  for  October  10,  1964 


ANNOUNCF.MENTS 

Investment  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  MAN  with  degree  has 
$3,500  and  12  years’  display  and  clas¬ 
sified  experience  to  invest  in  small 
daily  or  weekly  in  Colorado,  New  Mex¬ 
ico  or  Wyoming.  Married,  excellent 
health.  Prefer  mountains.  Box  553, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Notices 


WEEKLY  (OR  DAILY)  PUBLISHERS, 
THIS  IS  YOUR  INSERTION  ORDER: 

Run  this  26-word  classified  ad  under 
"Real  Estate  Wanted — Miscellaneous” 
between  Oct.  10  and  25.  send  complete 
page  tear  sheet  to  advertiser — get  $1.00 
check  by  return  mail : 


LAND  WANTED  ANYWHERE 
IN  U.S.  OR  WORLD 

Up  to  $5  an  acre;  also  islands,  light¬ 
houses,  mountains,  etc.,  etc.  Write  PO 
Box  459  Cooper  Sta.,  N.Y. 


There’s  no  catch — we  simply  must  save 
the  time,  clerical  costs,  postage,  etc., 
required  to  process  space  orders  to  hun- 
dr^s  of  papers  the  old  way.  (And  you 
save  agency  commission). 

JERRYPAUL  REALTY  CORP. 

32  Shore  Park  Rd.,  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

Resorts-T  ravel 


WIND  JAMMER  CRUISES 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Fillers 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 


Press  Engineers 

BYRNE  &  GUAY 

Bought  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
Factory  Trained  Machinists  &  Riggers 

•  Dismantling  •  Erecting 

•  Moving  •  Repairing 

Local — Worldwide— Nationwide 
700  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Phone  427-7366 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  ISIS  Ashland  St. 
Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTUNG 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


n 


Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Ctmdation  Equipment  For  Sole  '  Presses  &  Machinery 


POLLARD'ALLING  Addresainc  Sys- 
t*m — R«Iieforraph  and  "KX”  mailer 
■trip  printer.  Martin  ProM,  Anoka, 
Minn. 


Compoting  Room 


NKW  MODEL  810  VARITYPETR,  Auto 
Rule,  10  Fonts,  used  2  months.  Sacri- 
floe  83,200.  Phone  New  Jersey  Area 
Cods  201  —  249-0617. 


LARGE  INVENTORY  of  excellent, 
used  MONOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
Send  for  list  I 

Chieaso  Mono  Mat  Ser..  MU  5-7601 
4711  Byron  St.,  Chicaso-41,  III. 


L.  A  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50.  None 
fastter  at  any  price.  Writs  for  litera¬ 
ture. 

L.  *  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 

World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone :  836-1 513 


Perforator  Tope 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.96  for  14' — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  B.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  A  FRIDEN 
S'  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  A  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


6-UNIT  scon— 223/4" 

Steal  Cylinder — Roller  Bearing — Arch 
tyiw  in-line  Units  with  2  H-D  3/2 
Doubla  Folders — 2  AC  Drives — Reels 
and  Tansions — Trackage  C-H  Convey¬ 
ors— 4  Capoo  Portable  Color  Fountains 

Attractively  Priced — Removed  A  Loaded 
Located  Pontiac,  Michigan 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


Twin  75  HP  Electronic  AC  Drives 
Curved  Routers  all  lengths. 

Tubular  Routers. 

Pony  Autoplate  23^1'  length. 

What  are  your  needs? 
GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


FOR  SALE:  Take  immediate  posses 
■ion  of  good  8-page  Goss  Comet  flat 
bwl  press.  $2,260— AIWI.  Wm.  H. 
James,  Valley  Courier,  Alamosa,  Colo. 


Sta-Hi  Pinal  Trim— 22%' 

Monomelt  Plane-O-Plate — Extra  Blade 
— Factory  rebuilt 

Hammond  Plate  Shaver  Model  S-8&— 
Like  new 

Hammond  Bl-Z  Raster — 8  column — m 
R.  Hoe  Curved  Router  21 H'  Enclosed 
and  22%'  Enclosed 

Gas  Ludlow  —  Universal  Cabinets  — 
Standard  Cabinet 

(Send  for  our  mat  list — over  100 
fonts) 

Power  Page  Storage  Bin — Double  Unit 
— Store  36  pages 
Stereo  Chases — All  cut  offs 
Wood  Mat  Roller — Medium  Heavy — re¬ 
built — chain  drive  A/C 
Goas  46U  Mat  Roller — The  Industries 
Giant  13,000  lbs.  for  around  the  clock 
molding 

Duplex  ‘iSibnlar  Mat  Roller 
Pony  Autoplate — 23A*  cutoff 
Goss  Cox-O-Type — Rebuilt 
Goss  Comet  Press 
AB  Duplex  Press 

Tandem  %  and  %  Duplex  Tubular  Fold¬ 
ing  Machine — Takes  6  Webs,  Speeds 
over  20,000  copies  per  hour 
Hand  Mat  Rollers— Wesel — Hammond — 
Nolan 

Model  8  Linotype — G3ectrie — Fan  Type 
Model  F.  Ellrud— Electric — 7  molds 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.  J.  438-3744  OX.  6-6468  N.Y. 


3— UNIT  HOE— 21%' 

Web  2601 ,  Two  Folders,  Reliance  Motors. 
Excellent  Condition. 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  EQUIPMENT- 
Factory  Rebuilt,  Metal  Pump,  S-Ton 
Furnace.  G.E.  Immersion  Heating 

Equipment.  _ 

GOSS  CURVED  ROUTER— Serial  194. 
MOTOR  GENERATOR  SET. 

Contact 
R.  J.  Hummel 

CALL-<MRONICLB  NEWSPAPERS 
Allentown,  Pa. 


8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders.  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 

Can  be  divided  into  2  Octuples 
Available  immediately! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


6-OOLOR  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS. 
Ideal  for  supplements  or  book  signa¬ 
tures.  Equipp^  with  folder  A  sheeter ; 
2  webs.  In  operation  daily.  $36,000. 
Box  627,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GO  WEB  OFFSET  UNDER  $16,000 
Write:  GAZETTE  OFFSET  AMERICANA 
T  Central  Park  West 
New  York,  N.Y.  10028.  JU  6-0783 


Presses  &  Machinery 


MUST  SELL  QUICKLY 
AS  IS  —  WHERE  IS 

Miehle  No.  3—4  roll.  2  revolution  press. 
Serial  7668,  Printing  Machinery  Main¬ 
tenance  Co.  Extension  delivery.  Cross 
28  X  43  inches.  Model  C-176  continuous 
feed  belt  connection  to  6  h.p.  motor, 
3-phase.  60-cyele.  220-vo)t,  1130  r.p.m. 
push  button  control. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

American  Type  Founders  Kelly  B  auto¬ 
matic  cylinder  press  17  x  22  inch  with 
oversixed  cylinder  extended  printing 
surface,  1  h.p.  motor.  3-phaae.  60-cyele. 
220  volt.  One  Lelman  1  inch  air  pump. 
Belt  driven  by  G.E.  %  h.p.  motor,  3- 
phase,  60-eyele,  220-volt,  1740  r.p.m. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Golding  Job  Press.  12  x  18-ineh  plate 
with  ink  distributor  and  counter.  G.EL 
%  h.p.  motor,  I -phase,  OO-eirele,  110- 
volt.  variable  speed. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Miehle  No.  8—4  roll.  2  revolution  press, 
serial  No.  9401.  G.E.  8  h.p.,  3-phase, 
60-eycIe.  220-volt,  1726  r.p.m.  push  but¬ 
ton  control. 

Contact:  Horace  Heller 
Dally  Record — Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
717-421-8000 


5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-%" 

One  Ihctra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Available  August. 
Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


6-UNIT  R.  HOE.  22%'  Double  Sex¬ 
tuple  Press  —  steel  cjMlnder  —  roller 
bearing  —  patented  ink  pumps  with 
ink  rails  —  2  double  folders  —  1  color 
hump  —  2  reverses  —  4  portable  ink 
fountains  —  balloon  formers  —  2  Cut¬ 
ler  Hammer  conveyors  —  A/C  —  126 
Drive. 

Reconditioned  and  Installed 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  488-3744  OX.  6-6468  N.Y. 


COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIMMERS-GLUERS 

%  •  %  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks..  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 


Harris  Mod.  LTC — 22  x  30  Offset 
Harris  Mod.  EL — 22  x  36  Offset 
(2)  Ludlows — Gas  and  Electric  Pot 
(1)  Left  Hd.  Cabinet  w/mats  (Send  for 
Mat  List) 

Linotype  Mod.  8  Electric  Pot 
APEX  PTG.  MACHY.,  210  Elisabeth 
St..  NEW  YORK-12,  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

Four  Arch  Type  16-Page  Floor  Units 
Two  Color  Cylinders,  Double  Folder 
22%'  Cutoff,  Conveyor  A  AC  Motor 
Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  IT,  N.T. 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 

4-unit8,  1  double  folder.  22%'  1  color 
hump,  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


(K)SS  CXIMET  #409  located  in  Eustis. 
Fla.,  complete  with  V-Speed  motor. 
$2,600.  Box  478,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  4-  unit  Vanguard  Web 
Offset  Press,  16-page,  2  folders,  ideal 
for  large  weekly  or  small  daily  papers, 
can  be  seen  running;  Benson  Printing 
Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  142,  Cbannelview, 
Texas  77630.  Phone  GL-2-2614  GL-2- 
7822. 


8-Page  Top  Deck  for  Duplex  Standard 
Tubular  2/1  complete  with  frames  and 
paper  roll  brackets.  Available  30  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


GOSS  COMET  FLATBED  #824,  Need 
space.  Outstanding  condition  —  mini¬ 
mum  use.  Can  be  moved  on  trailer 
without  dismantling;  low  re-erection 
costs.  $4600.  Genesee  Valley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  T  State  St.,  Pittsford,  New  York. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Seie 


lO-TON  ELECmtlC  FURNACE;  pneo- 
matic  pump ;  Wood  Jr.  Autoplate,  21% 
inch;  Wood  Standard  Autoshaver.  Bee 
Shulman  Associates,  60  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS,  four  or 
more  units  with  color  facilities.  AO 
motor  drive.  John  Griffiths  Co.  Ine., 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 
10017. 


ONE  DUPLEX  double  width  unit 
Overhead  feed.  22%'  cut-off.  Furnish 
serial  number;  or,  one  plate  and  cos 
impression  cylinder  for  unit  described. 
Lowell  Lamson,  Sun  Newspapers, 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  Phone  788-7300. 


4-GALLEY  VANDBRCWOK 
PROOF  PRESS 

Box  526,  Editor  A  PublisiMr 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— G-4,  {^4-4,  and  P-4  Inter 
types.  Please  send  information  and 
prices. 

Twin  City  Lino,  Inc. 

Highway  #100  at  West  24th 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  56416 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(XIMPLETE  PLANTS 
HAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y  17  OXford  T-MN 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


GIR'ULATION  MANAGER  for  unall 
Mljt  in  Aren  6,  Write  giving  complete 
beektcround  resume  unU  Mtlary  reuuiie- 
aeot  in  first  letter.  All  replies  will  be 
kmt  strictly  confidential.  Box  492, 
Bditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
tor  one  of  Ohio's  finest  newspapers. 
Hast  have  ability  to  organize  all 
phases  of  department.  Efficient  opera¬ 
tion  and  sound  promotional  ability 
sesdcd.  Top  pay  with  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance.  All  replies  will  be 
trsatcd  with  confidence.  Box  670,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


FUL-FILLMENT  MANAGER,  ABC 
New  York  City.  Growth  opportunity 
Salary  oiien.  All  benefits.  Box  662. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertiung 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER  to 
tske  charge  of  outside  sales  staff  of 
large  metropolitan  daily.  Chart  Area 
2.  Must  have  proven  ability  to  develop 
iffeetive  saiee  staff  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Box  647,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALESMAN  with  S  to  6  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Salary  66.600  minimum  plus 
ooeamiaaion,  bonus  and  expenses  .  .  . 
s  read  opportunity  for  advancement 
with  a  large  metropolitan  paper  in 
Area  6.  Moving  expenses  paid.  Send 
eomplete  resume,  salary  expected,  ref- 
ttsacea.  Box  692,  Editor  A  Publisner. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  23.000 
drculatlon  daily.  Ideal  working  condi- 
tieas.  Progressive  paper  in  growing 
11,000  population  city.  Bex  666,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 

far  lai«  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
Chart  Area  2.  We  are  looking  for  an 
axperieneed  person  who  can  build  pres- 
at  phone  room  into  aggressive,  hard- 
driving  sales  staff.  Swary  to  $7,600. 
Ssad  eomplete  resume  to  ^x  664,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
Pacific  Northwest  daily.  Want  man 
with  advertising  salea  experience,  dem- 
oastrated  lettdership  ability.  Write  full 
dstaila  to  George  Buck,  P.  O.  Box  68. 
PM  Angeles,  Wash. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  group 
ad  Indiana  newspapers.  Good  starting 
alary  and  future  in  small  community 
wHh  exeeilent  schools.  Write  giving 
fell  bawkground  resume  and  salary  re- 
qaiiement  in  first  letter.  All  replia 
will  be  kwiA  strictly  confidential.  Box 
4K.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGER-SALESMAN  to  head  grow- 
tag  commercial  printing  business  in 
Isdiana.  Good  future  in  small  com- 
aannity  with  excellent  schools.  Please 
write  riving  full  background  resume 
sad  salary  requirement  in  first  reply. 
^  raplies  will  be  kept  sbrietly  eonfi- 
datial.  Box  M7,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEEDED:  SALESMAN-MANAGER  for 
dally  in  town  of  4.600  in  midwest.  Nice 
ts'va — good  paper.  Opportunity  for  ad 
Mn  on  weekly  wanting  to  step  up. 
Write  Box  478,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMNAPOUS  daily  series  services  of 
tsperienced  salesman  who  Is  indus- 
Moqs  and  public  rriatlons-mindad  to 
a^le  nutjor  accounts.  Permanent  po- 
■Boo  and  excellent  pay  for  a  producer. 
vBPortunity  aleo  to  work  toward  a  man- 
tisr’s  Write:  Allen  C.  Jackson, 

ddv.  Dirsetor,  Capital-Gaaette  Press, 
216-17  West  St..  Annai^is, 
Jnryland  21401,  or  telephone  Annapo- 
>h  166.6011. 


Display  Advertising 


ADMAN  or  ADV-NEWS  by  Nov.  1. 
Offset  weekly  in  fine  area  with  top 
acceptance.  Good  opportunity  for  right 
person  to  enjoy  many  advantages.  Send 
complete  resume,  reierences  and  salary 
requirements  to  Enterprise,  P.  O.  Box 
643,  Mebane,  N.  C. 


EXPfUtlENCED  SALESMAN  seeking 
solid  top-spot  future;  good  on  copy, 
layout,  service,  ideas,  promotions. 
Team  worker.  Department  and  profit- 
sharing  bonuses,  all  other  fringes.  Full 
record,  present  income,  confidentially 
to  Box  634,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  salesman,  46,0U0 
daily  Chart  Area  2.  Salesmanship  and 
good  layout  ability  imperative.  Up  to 
6160  weekly  salary  plus  hospitalization, 
vacation,  pension,  etc.  h'ull  details, 
original  layout  samples  first  letter. 
Box  630,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  to  become  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager,  live  in  a 
growing  area  clone  to  the  ocean  and 
mountains  with  nice  climate  7U  miles 
Northeast  of  Los  Angeles.  New  ^ 
million  dollar  plant.  Good  salary  and 
challenging  opportunity  for  man  with 
ideas,  layout  and  sales  ability.  Write 
giving  complete  details  experience,  age, 
health  and  photo  to:  Ad  Manager, 
Daily  Ledger-Gazette,  Lancaster,  Calif. 


AD  MANAGER  OPPORTUNITY  on 
14,000  6-day  p.m.  north  central  states. 
Aging  publisher  wants  to  complete 
younger  permanent  management  team 
soon.  Top  product,  modern  equipment, 
new  plant.  Decent  salary,  bonuses,  and 
profit-sharing  for  young  man  who  can 
deliver  in  advertising  and  promotion. 
Previous  management  exiierience  help¬ 
ful  but  not  necessary.  Write  fully. 
Box  690,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


AD  SALES 

We  have  an  opening  in  display  adver¬ 
tising  for  a  capable  sales  representa¬ 
tive.  Previous  newspaper  experience 
helpful,  but  not  essential.  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  climate,  we  offer  security, 
opportunity,  excellent  fringe  benefits, 
including  3  weeks'  vacation,  group  in¬ 
surance,  and  pension  plan.  Please  write 
details  of  education,  training  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  first  letter  to 

Personnel  Director 
THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
1  Herald  Plaza 
Miami,  Florida  88101 


ASSISTANT  ADVERTISINO  MANAOKB 
for  6,000  afternoon  daily.  Good  town, 
good  accounts.  Permanent.  Opening  doe 
to  retirement.  Must  be  experienced, 
have  references.  6100  to  6120  per  week. 
3-Man  deparUnent.  Write  in  detail. 
Ed.  Livermore,  Sapulpa  (Okla.)  Daily 
Herald. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Preferably  college  trained  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Must  have  exiierience  in  the  field. 
Age  30  to  46.  A  top  metropolitan  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Middle  West.  Exceptional 
sriauy  and  fringe  benefits.  Box  680, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
— Wonderful  opportunity  for  ambitious, 
intelligent  iierson  to  da^op  new  bus!- 
ness  and  additional  salesmen  for  fast¬ 
growing  business  weekly  in  West¬ 
chester,  Rockland,  Orange  and  Bergen 
Countiee.  Drawing  -F  bonus  vs.  com¬ 
mission  and  over-ride.  Reply  Box  9, 
New  City.  N.Y.  10966. 


Editorial 


SCIENCE  WRITER,  preferably  with 
newspaver  experience,  for  news  depart¬ 
ment  ot  physician-oriented  bi-weekly 
abstract  ioumal  in  midwest  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Some  travel.  Modem  Medi¬ 
cine  Publicatioiu.  4016  West  66th 
Street,  Minneapolis  24,  Minnesota. 

TWO  OPENINGS  FOR:  Poliee  and 
Courts  reporter :  and  general  assigi:- 
ment  and  features  reporter,  on  me- 
dium-eised  6-day  PMS  daily  in  pleasant 
Central  VIrrinia  city  near  seanic  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  Good  pay  and  short 
bmira.  Box  604.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  one  who 
wants  to  locate  in  last-growing  uni¬ 
versity  city.  Field  wide  open  for  right 
person.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability  to  produce  good  copy.  Many 
benefits  including  insurance,  sick 
leave,  vacations  with  pay.  Zona  6.  Box 
462,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SKIING  NEWSMAN  needed  to  cover 
both  local  and  ski  news  for  small  but 
"hep"  New  Hampshire  radio  station 
that  publishes  a  sophisticated  weekly 
ski  sheet.  Must  be  Journalism  grad  — 
amateur  photographer  —  young  and 
plenty  eager.  Picture  and  resume  to: 
Radio  WBNC,  Conway,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


WIRE  EDITOR — Morning  newspaper 
in  Central  Virginia  metropolitan  area 
needs  wire  editor,  keen  on  heads,  make¬ 
up — able  to  run  sports  desk  two  nights 
a  week.  Five-day,  40.hour  week.  Nu¬ 
merous  fringe  benefits.  David  W. 
Wright,  Managing  Eklitor,  The  News, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  EJDITOR  for  up¬ 
state  New  York  daily  and  Sunday.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  skill  essential  in  writing, 
layouts,  development  of  featuree  and 
direction  of  small  staff.  This  is  a  chal¬ 
lenging  position  on  alert,  progressive 
I>aper  with  exeeilent  working  eondi- 
ditions.  Box  482,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ARE  TOn  WORKING  ON  A  WEEKLY 
or  small  daily  and  ready  to  move  upT 
Prise-winning  Midwestern  daily  in  a 
community  of  60.000  offers  a  solid 
future  in  a  growing  organization.  Blue- 
ribbon  fringe  benefits,  excellent  start¬ 
ing  pay,  Mvancement  in  accordance 
with  merit,  pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions,  modem  plant,  professional  lead¬ 
ership.  Send  resume  of  tigining, 
schooling,  references,  and  a  few  clips 
to  Box  648,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITO® 
Experienced  reporter-writer  for  na¬ 
tional  business  magazine.  Zone  2.  To 
618,000.  Box  646.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIEINCED  REPORTER  for  met¬ 
ropolitan  afternoon  daily  and  Sunday 
in  dmamic,  fast-growing  Chart  Area 
6.  Liberal  pay  and  benefits.  Write 
fully,  with  samplee  to  Box  628,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
wanted  for  award-winning  afternoon 
daily  of  12,000.  Functions  to  include 
some  desk  work,  head  writing,  with 
opportunity  for  broad  activity  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  good  fringes.  Write  full  details 
of  iMckground  and  experience  to  Dick 
Watts,  Pharos-Tribune,  Logansport, 
Indiana- 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  —  Tto 
handle  poliee  beat  plus  other  general 
news  for  16,000  circulation  award-win¬ 
ning  daily  in  competitive  and  growing 
Heartland  area.  Include  all  details 
first  aimlieation.  E.  G.  Greening.  News- 


Dispatch.  Michigan  City.  Indiana. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  young, 
experienced,  enthusiastic.  Eirtt  news¬ 
paper  group:  situation  could  lead  to 
advancement.  Fine  community.  Wirite 
Larry  Lindgren,  Monroe  Evening 
Times,  Monroe,  Wis. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  fsr  pemument 
poeitlon,  with  chance  to  adviuiee.  Sal¬ 
ary  according  to  experience.  Fringe — 
retirement  benefits.  Write  or  call :  John 
W.  Stratton,  Review-Times,  Fostoria, 
Ohio. 


INDIANA  DAILY  in  prosperous  22,- 
000  city  needs  young  reporter  to  write 
niwral,  county  government  news.  Fine 
Community,  good  pay,  many  benefits. 
Writs  resume  experience,  salary 
quirements  to  Box  649,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  REPORTER 
for  afternoon  Peniunrlvania  daily.  Bx- 
iwrieneo  desired.  Chsllenring  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  growing  organisation.  Col¬ 
lege  comraonlty.  Moving  expense  al¬ 
lowance,  Write  in  complete  confidence 
to  Box  661,  Editor  A  I^bllsbar. 


Editorial 


immediate  opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  general  assignment  reporter  or 
recent  JS  grad  on  progressive  llM 
county  seat  daily  in  heart  of  con¬ 
servancy  district  dotted  with  lakes — 
recreation  areas.  Permanent  work, 
good  salary,  many  fringe  benefits  for 
right  man.  The  Daily  Times,  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


NEWSMAN  for  general  reimrting  on 
6,000  Midwest  daily  with  the  ambition 
and  ability  to  assume  managing  edi¬ 
tor's  position  within  six  months  or 
year.  Box  643,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  under  35  wanted  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  faculty.  Bachelor's  Degree  with 
good  academic  record  required.  Box 
646,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NIGHT  SIDE  ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
for  women's  section  of  The  Washini^' 
ton  Post.  Copy  editing  stylist  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  layout  and  makeup.  Mall 
resume  U.  Personnel  Director,  1616 
“L"  Street,  N.W.,  Washington-6,  D.C. 


REPORTER 

With  at  least  one  year's  daily  esveri- 
ence  for  progressive  a.m.  daily  (68-M). 
Ehtcellent  opportunity  for  young,  re¬ 
sponsible,  alert  newsman.  Write: 
Personnel  Department 
Timas-World  Corp.,  Roanoke.  Va. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  page  layouts,  wanted.  Apply 
Managing  Editor,  Valley  Morning 
Star,  Hulingen,  Texas. 


TWO  POSITIONS  OPEN  on  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  afternoon  daily — 30,000  plus 
circulation.  (1)  COPY  EJDITOR  with 
experience,  preferably  on  smiUl  daily, 
weekly;  (2)  REPORTER,  hustler  with 
at  least  2  years’  experience.  Send  all 
data,  clips  first  letter.  Elxcellent  chance 
for  right  man.  Box  642,  EJditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WESTERN  PENNA.  DAILY  in  28,600 
circulation  class  seeks  a  general  as- 
sigiunent  reporter.  Ebcperience  or  J- 
Degree  essential.  Hospitalisation,  lib¬ 
eral  vacations,  pension  plan,  6-day 
week.  References  will  be  checked.  In¬ 
terview  scheduled.  Box  688.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WILL  PAY  6160  AND  UP  for  a  rsal 
"take  over"  editor  to  supervise  all 
nows  for  weekly  newspaper  chain,  and 
to  edit  one  paper.  Present  staff  ecst- 
sista  of  eight,  irius  correspondents. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  686,  EJditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  DESKMAN  and 
two  reporters  for  bright,  new,  offset 
morning  daily  in  third  month  of  pulv 
lishing.  Send  brief  resume,  photo,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  to:  Jerry  Pfarr, 
EMitor,  The  Kokomo  Morning  Ttmos, 
Kokomo,  Ind. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  EDITOR  needed  by 
near-30.000  Illinois  daily.  Ideas,  en¬ 
thusiasm.  news  sense  important.  Will 
direct  3-member  staff  that  covers  all 
phases  home,  family,  social,  civic  life. 
Top-notch  pay  and  benefits  in  progree 
sive  community.  Send  resume  to  Box 
660,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  to  set  up  and 
operate  news  bureau  in  Rogersvilla. 
fennassee.  Produce  news,  features  and 
photos  for  a  lively,  fast-growing  27,- 
000  daily.  Send  photo,  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Managing  Eklitor,  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  TImee-News. 


YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER  willing  and 
eager  to  learn:  some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Get  in  on  ground  floor  and 
grow  with  lively  new  offset  daily. 
Send  resume,  photo,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  work  samples  tot 
Sports  Editor.  Kriiomo  Morning  Times, 
P.  O.  Box  M6,  Kritomo,  Ind. 

AFTERNOON  AND  SUNDAY  PAPER 
has  spot  for  experienced  sports  writer. 
News  JoumaL  Mansfield,  (Mdo. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Preumen 


CITY  EDITOR — Knowledge  of  entire 
editorial  department  including  wire 
desk,  heads,  photography,  and  local 
news  gathering:  to  be  able  to  direct 
local  news  staff.  Chart  Area  8  paper. 
Send  complete  detailed  application  to 
Box  678,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPYREADER 
Elxperienoed  newspaper  copyreader. 
Prefer  college  graduate  with  good 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  current  af¬ 
fairs.  Saiary  depends  on  experience. 
Write:  Personnel  Office,  St,  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul-1,  Minn. 

COURTHOUSE  and  county  building 
reporter  —  cover  hard  news,  write 
weekly  column  and  features.  Upstate 
N.Y.  afternoon  daily.  £k>x  594,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MALE  all-around  re¬ 
porter  who  can  double  on  city  desk 
from  time  to  time.  Interested  in  a 
“sleeves  up”  newsroom  man  who  ap¬ 
preciates  local  scene,  can  write  heads, 
dummy  out  pages  and  run  main  desk 
on  days  off,  vacations,  etc.  Staff  of 
five  to  six.  Joe  Rothstein,  Morning 
News.  P.  O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage. 
Alaska. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  general  assignment  reporter. 
Ability  to  use  camera  helpful.  This  is 
a  job  for  a  man  with  initiative  and 
ambition.  Attractive  area.  Call  Joseph 
B.  Mosier,  Eidltor,  Plattsburgh  (N.Y.) 
Press-Republican 

19,000  A.M.  DAILY  in  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  country  seeking  both  city  editor 
and  assistant  editor.  Prefer  college 
graduate,  or  considerable  experience. 
Pay  upward  of  SlOO  weekly,  depend¬ 
ing  on  background.  Growing  resort 
area  in  fine  climate.  Apply  to:  E.  J. 
Hodel,  Editor,  Beckley  Post-Herald, 
Beckley,  West  Va. 

CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Um  RotM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lascrHea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  9  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  9  90c;  2  •  $1.00; 

1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy,  s  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplacuble  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  reouest  is  made  for  them.  EAP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  •  $1.25  per  line  uch  insertion; 

3  times  •  $1.35;  2  «  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  boot 
torvice  and  count  as  1  additional  lino  in 
year  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
servlca  an  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
chanpes  your  classiled  ad  to  “classiled 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classiled  Display 
is  $2.50  per  apate  lino— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Toosday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  Ive  averape  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  hoMers'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  moiled  dally. 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

RSO  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  10022 
Phooo  PLoa  2-7050 


COPY  EDITOR  & 
REPORTER 

This  month  our  state  editor  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  publisher  of  one  of  our  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  and  a  promising  young  re¬ 
porter  was  enticed  away  to  brcome  city 
editor  of  another  newspaper.  Progress 
for  the  individuals  but  problems  for 
Iiersonnel.  But  we  still  won’t  lower  our 
standard  for  talent ;  we'd  rather  see 
lots  of  the  bright  ones  move  ahead 
than  load  up  with  mediocrity.  We  have 
much  to  offer  (besides  climate)  and  are 
always  glad  to  discuss  job  opportunities 
with  those  who  are  looking  ahead.  By 
the  way,  if  a  reporter  thinks  he'd  like 
working  for  The  Miami  Herald — but 
metropolitan  living  is  not  his  dish — he 
could  ask  about  bureau  positions  some¬ 
times  available  in  smaller  South  Flor¬ 
ida  communities.  Write  details  of  your 
background  to: 

Personnel  Director 
The  Miami  Herald 
I  Herald  Plaza 

Miami,  Florida  33101 

EDITOR  for  San  Francisco  peninsula 
daily  and  weeklies  combination.  Must 
have  successful  record  in  directing 
news  staff  in  competitive  area,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  (California,  and  must  have 
proven  capabilities  of  developing  in¬ 
formed  editorials  based  on  thorough 
knowledge  and  participation  in  com¬ 
munity.  Start  at  $225  level.  Write  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Daily  Standard.  Sunnyvale, 
(Calif. 

EDITOR  for  news  publication  serving 
hospitals.  Salary  up  to  $300.  Must  be 
capable  of  administering  staff,  writing, 
and  editing  for  professionals  on  sci¬ 
entific.  technical,  and  administrative 
matters;  also  writer,  salary  up  to  $200. 
Box  577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  award  -  winning  semi¬ 
weekly.  All-around  newsman  with  high 
standards  and  capacity  for  hard  work. 
Write  fully— enclose  picture.  F.  H. 
Byerly,  Tidewater  News,  Franklin,  Va. 

EDITOR  for  N.Y.C.  metropolitan 
weekly.  Knowledge  of  copy  desk,  edi¬ 
torial  direction,  government  and  poli¬ 
tics  helpful.  Box  584,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  WANTED  nationally  distrib¬ 
uted  weekly  tabloid  newspaper.  No 
beginners  or  prima-donnas  considered. 
Must  have  imagination,  ability,  and 
willingness  to  work  without  pushing; 
also  contacts  for  everything.  Employee 
or  investment  basis.  Complete  experi¬ 
ence  and  saiary  expected  first  ietter. 
P.  O.  Box  595,  Akron,  Ohio  44809. 

FEATURE  WRITER  for  specialized 
news  service.  Should  have  knowledge 
of  editors’  needs  and.  preferably,  some 
knowledge  of  medical  jargon,  ^x  552. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  Connecti¬ 
cut  afternoon  daily  in  city  of  30,000. 
(3ood  opportunity  for  ambitious  news¬ 
man.  'Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  586, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING  NEWSMAN  to  write 
and  edit  quality  weekly.  Thorough 
knowledge  all  phases  of  news  writing 
and  desk.  Growing  operation  in  Mid- 
Atlantic  area.  $115  start.  Box  566, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

METROPOLITAN  MORNING  Sunday 
newspaper,  (Thart  Area  8,  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  qualified  copy  readers 
and  reporters.  This  is  an  ideal  situation 
for  young  people  who  wish  to  move 
out  of  the  small  paper  category.  Give 
full  details  of  education  and  work  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter  to  Box  393,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  IMMEDIATELY 
AOORBSSrVE  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
with  expert  darkroom  experience  for 
daily  newspaper  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Please  write  Box  589,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  references  and  samples 
of  work ;  also  state  salary  desired. 

REPORTER,  experienced,  for  18,000 
daily  in  state  university  town.  City 
hall  or  courthouse  beats.  Managing 
^itor,  0>lumbia  (Mo.)  Tribune. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 


If  you  are  a  newspaper  writer  under 
30  and  ready  for  bigger  job,  you  may 
be  the  person  a  top  national  business 
publication  in  Zone  5  is  seeking. 


Requirements;  (College  graduate  who 
received  above  average  grades;  above 
average  ability  to  write;  knowledge  of 
economics  or  industrial  technology ;  an 
interest  in  digging  into  facts  about 
business  and  industry  and  interpreting 
them  in  concise  and  interesting  writing. 


If  you  are  interested  in  this  position, 
tell  us  your  qualifications.  Box  560, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  handle  local  beats. 
Some  knowledge  of  wire  desk  and  pho¬ 
tography  helpful,  but  would  take  be¬ 
ginner  if  willing  to  learn.  Zone  Chart 
8.  Send  complete  detail  application  to 
Box  554,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  to  be  1-man  depart¬ 

ment  (reporting,  photos,  page  layout) 
for  small  afternoon  New  England 
daily.  Should  be  dependable,  imagina¬ 

tive.  Salary  competitive,  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability.  Send  resume.  Box 
558,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-NEWS  REPORTER 

for  small  prize-winning  Colorado  daily. 

Camera  exi>erience  preferred.  Send 
resume,  picture.  Box  582,  Editor  4c 
Publisher. 


URGENT 

OOMMUNICA'nONS  OFFICER  for 
challenging  assignment.  Handle  both 

press  relations  and  internal  publica¬ 

tions  for  stimulating  Chicago-based  or¬ 
ganization.  Occasional  travel.  If  you 
are  creative  and  want  to  earn  at  least 

$14,000,  send  two  copies  r4sum4  at 
once  special  delivery  to  Box  572,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WE  WANT  AN  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN 
— a  man  who  can  work  under  pressure 
— turn  out  accurate,  tight  news  copy. 
Prefer  background  in  government  news 
and  investigative  reporting.  Should  be 
able  to  write  bright  features  occasion¬ 
ally.  Camera  experience  also  desired 
but  not  a  necessity.  Excellent  salary 
plus  opportunity  for  advancement  for 
the  right  man.  E&P  Zone  (Thart  6. 
Box  588,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WRITER- EDITOR 

Man  with  at  least  10  years’  experience, 
for  writing  and  editing  business  re¬ 
ports.  surveys,  booklets,  and  books. 
Midwest,  permanent,  salary  oiien.  Box 
575,  ^itor  &  Publi^er. 


Free  Lance 


FREE  LANCE  REPORTERS.  Extra 
side  income  reporting  unusual  sensa¬ 
tional  high-interest  stories  (Sex,  Nar¬ 
cotics.  Raids,  Riots,  Rape.  Murder, 
intimate  biogs  on  belly  dancers,  strip¬ 
pers,  etc.)  Pictures  helpful.  National 
Bulletin,  Inc.,  Box  22,  CHiyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio  44222. 


NA’nONAL  BUSINESS  NEWSPAPER 
needs  experienced  feature  writers,  lo¬ 
cated  in  metropolitan  areas,  who  can 
handle  assignments  involving  all  as¬ 
pects  of  mass  retailing.  Write:  Daniel 
J.  Macmillan.  News  Editor,  Larkin 
Publications.  99  CHiauncy  St.,  Boston- 
11,  Mass. 


Operators-MachinuU 


Floor  men,  perforator  operators,  lino¬ 
type  operators  wanted  by  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun.  Good  community  near 
Boston — mountains,  lake,  seashore.  Dan 
Cogger,  Foreman. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOBS-JOURNETMEN 
to  relocate  in  Baltimore.  Permanent 
work  in  modem  publication  plant. 
Three  weeks  vacation,  7  paid  holidays, 
open  sh(^  with  all  union  benefits.  Call 
collect  801  BE  5-9141  or  write;  Mr.  L. 
O.  Garrett,  Monumental  Ptg.  Co.,  8110 
Elm  Ave..  Baltimore,  MandSnd  21211. 


PRESSMAN  wanted,  top-notth  for 
high-speed  Web  letterpress.  Must  bo  i 
excellent  color  man;  also  assis'aat  tel 
press  foreman.  Nights.  One  hour  (na  I 
N.Y.C.  Union.  Top  salary.  Box  41t,  , 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  MAN 


Medium-sized  vestem  dally  needs  eipo. 
rlenced  combination  stereotyper  p-ess- 
man  for  flre-unlt  Scott  press  four 
plates  wide  running  lots  of  color.  Must 
bare  a  record  of  experience  with  leader¬ 
ship  qualities  to  take  charge  of  crew.  Te 
the  right  man  will  pay  sir  traiel  for 
personal  interrlew  and  moving  expenst. 
This  is  a  fine  opportunity.  Non  union- 
open  shop.  Write  giving  all  details  of 
fsmily  responsibility,  age,  experlenca 
etc.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  555, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


PRODUCTION 

EXECUTIVE 


Large  daily  and  Sunday  in  Zone  6  haa 

excrilent  opportunity  for  a  top  man  to 

assume  full  control  of  all  produetioii 

processes  in  plant  with  11  craft  unkma 

Must  have  outstanding  record  in  all 

phases  Including  equipment  selsetioo,. 

cost  control,  expediting,  new  technology! 

and  production  output.  Must  be  abis  to 

plan  all  production  faeilitiss  (or  new 

plant.  Engineering  degree  helpful  bsl 
not  required  if  record  shows  adsqnali 
substitute  experience. 


Excellent  eatreer  opimrtunity  If  you  an 

the  bast  in  the  business  and  dasirs  s 

challenging  and  rewarding  aaaociatios 

with  a  great  newspaper.  Writs  fully  to 

box  486,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  All  te^laii 

held  in  confidence. 


Promotion 


MARKETING 

PROMOTION 

SPECIALIST 


Ohio  metroselltan  dally  has  Immediate,  sw- 
manent  openine  for  oxperleneed  itatlsthel- 
research-marketins  man.  An  eieellent  eeew- 
tunity  for  erowth,  self  expression,  staters  n 
one  of  Ohio’s  host  nowspapors.  If  you  sas 
dip  sffislsntly  tor  Information  and  relals  H 
to  sales  problems,  we'd  like  te  hear  from  yea 
If  yeu'ra  the  one  man  In  a  thoaeand  whs 
alto  can  handle  the  creative  aepeete  of  t> 
talet  promotion  problem,  you’re  worth  tkil 
much  more  to  ut.  Good  starting  salary,  at- 
usually  good  fringe  benefit  preoram.  Plean 
provide  all  Information.  Ineludlag  pfoeeel 
earnings,  in  your  first  letter  to: 


PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 
Box  525 

Editor  &  Publisher 


ASSIOTANT  TO  PROMOTION  MANAOB 
for  N.Y.  baaed  nation-wide  newspaper 
publisher.  Must  be  four  men  in  on< 
.  .  .  Imaginative  "shirt  sleeve’’  opera¬ 
tor  to  create,  write,  desigm  and  pro¬ 
duce  effective  advertising  sales  presen¬ 
tations.  Copy,  art  and  production  expel 
rience  a  must.  State  salary  require 
ments  in  first  letter.  Box  674,  E!ditor| 
&  Publisher. 


Public  Relationt 


SPORTS  INFORMATION  DIREfTTOK 
Seeking  an  experienced  creative  and 
inventive  idea  man  to  handle  ail  aiw 
of  sports  publicity.  Write  to:  Dr.  (VI 
E.  Erickson,  Director  of  Athletics. 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
F’w  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  OUALIFIE  D  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Adminhtralivft 


17  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  agency,  re¬ 
tail.  national.  Seek  manaKcrial  oppor¬ 
tunity  Chart  Area  1.  2.  3.  4.  National 
a  Kt'eclalty.  Ambitious  family  man.  Box 
S63.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

QUAUFIED  MATURE  CmCULATOR 
Will  purchase  your  circulation  at  the 
press.  Top  references  of  results  in 
all  phases.  Box  468.  Editor  &  Pul^ 
Usher. 

AOHRESSTVE  CTRC77T..ATION  MANAGER 
desires  challenitinir  position  with  possi¬ 
bilities  of  advancement.  Proven  ability 
— workable  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Resume  upon  request. 
Prefer  Zone  3  or  4.  Box  561.  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


ZONE  5  POSITION  WANTED  on 
daily.  Experienced  in  "Little  Merchant” 
operation.  Promotion-minded.  Married, 
family.  Resume  upon  request.  Box  681. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CAM  -  28  Years’  experience  (60-330.000) 
Producer.  Now  Available  I 
Box  503  Editor  &  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED-DISPLAY.  CAM.  nine 
years’  classified  and  retail.  Age  28. 
family  man.  Excellent  record  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Area  3.  4.  5.  Call  or  write: 
Ronald  L.  Everly.  ’The  News-Tribune. 
Pt.  Pierce.  Fla. 

Correspondents 

FBA-nTRES  —  SPECIAL  A88TONMENT8 
NEW  YORK  —  I’NITED  NATIONS 
write;  BRAUN.  POB  158.  NTC  10453 

Display  Advertising 


ADVEHnSINO  MANAGER  -  SALESMAN 
large  weeklies — local,  national,  coop¬ 
erative  accounts.  Ambitious,  reliable: 
promotional  abilities.  Age  56.  Harry 
Gordon,  649  B.  14th  St..  New  York. 
N.Y.  10009. 

DEPAR’TMENT  STORE  MAN.  7  years’ 
experience  on  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  county  weekly.  Experienced  in 
newspaper  department  store  advertis¬ 
ing.  with  extensive  retail  merchandising 
background.  Will  reltvate  for  right  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  583.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  PRODUCER  with  7  years’  expe¬ 
rience  on  major  metropolitan  daily,  in¬ 
cludes  work  in  all  3  departments:  an¬ 
other  3  years  at  account  level.  Well- 
trained  in  competitive  selling.  MBA. 
labor  experience.  Want  manager’s  job. 
Box  593.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGUSHMAN  (80).  experienced  re¬ 
porting  and  photography — married.  2 
children,  resident  New  Zraland  for  iast 
6  years — seeks  position  in  U.S.  All 
offers  considered  and  answered.  Box 
506.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMBI’TIOUS  EDITOR  seeks  creative 
writing  spot — sports,  columns,  maga¬ 
zine  or  .  .  .  T  Excellent  background, 
references.  Responsible.  Career  offers 
only,  please.  Box  636.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BOOKS  ARE  MY  IN’TBREST  | 
and  so  are  people  and  events.  Rewrite 
man  (with  M.A.)  on  prestigious  South¬ 
ern  metro  daily  seeks  Ixmk-page  edi¬ 
torship  and/or  education  beat.  Avail¬ 
able  now — or  can  wait.  Box  591.  £}ditor 
&  Publisher 


CUB  REPOR’TER.  GAL.  with  6 
months’  daily  experience.  General  as¬ 
signments.  Bright,  enthusiastic.  t>erse- 
vering.  Box  679.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESIRE  SPOT  ON  WEEKLY  where 
owner  is  looking  for  an  assistant  who 
eventually  could  take  over  in  a  few 
years.  Almost  4  years’  news  experience 
on  large  weekly  and  medium  daily. 
Box  556.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


IMAGINA’nVE.  METK^IXIUS.  desk 
or  beat;  seek  challenge,  authority  after 
6  years  same  desk;  34.  veteran,  MA.. 
family.  Top  pay — worth  itl  60  days 
notice.  Box  576,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NA’nON ALLY-KNOWN  J-’TEACHBR, 
retired,  desires  job  as  newspaper  li¬ 
brarian,  research  assistant,  textbook 
editor  or  industrial  editor.  Interesting 
work  more  important  than  remunera¬ 
tion.  Box  669,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  22. 
four  years’  experience,  seeks  job  with 
emphasis  on  photography.  Box  573, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  for  resume. 

TOP-FT.IGHT  chief  editorial  writer 
seeks  challenging  change,  such  as  re¬ 
porting  the  news  that  matters.  Box  559. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TURF  ANALYST 
Handicapper  and  Sports  Columnist 
Well-informed  and  nationally  known. 
Desires  all  year  around  assignment. 
25-year  background.  Data  on  request. 

Write:  J.  J.  Randy 
P.  O.  Box  303.  Clifton.  N.J.  07015 


Employment  Agencies 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


(XIMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT.  18 
years’  printing  background  with  large, 
small  dailies.  Last  7  years  devoted  to 
supervision.  Available  immediately  or 
trial.  Box  671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

U.  S.  NEWSMAN  IN  EUROPE  seeks 
switch  to  PR  with  American  concern 
in  Ehirope.  Fluent  German.  French. 
Sixteen  years  in  newspapering — re¬ 
porter  to  news  editor.  Available  for  in¬ 
terview  in  states.  Box  617,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

PUBLIC  RBLA’nONS  MAN.  27.  seeks 
college  or  city  post.  Zone  6.  8.  fix- 
reporter.  Box  567,  Editor  &  iSiblisher. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
Seeking  opportunity  to  beoome  pert 
of  an  aggressive  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  teem.  Extensive  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
produetion,  labor  relations,  production 
planning,  cost  controls  and  new 
processes,  including  computer  appli¬ 
cations.  Desire  a  position  with  greater 
challenge  and  responsibility.  College 
graduate,  married,  under  40.  Willing 
to  relocate.  Salary  open.  Resume  and 
references  upon  request.  Box  466.  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


Special  Promotions 


SPECIAL  E7DITIONS.  Business  Pages. 
(%urch  Pages.  Samples  on  request. 
P.O.  Box  111.  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Claisiflcatlon. 


AMERICAN  IN  PARIS 
Highly-qualified,  highly- recommended 
writer,  editor,  staff  head — newspapers 
and  magazines — wants  challenging  job. 
Available  now.  No  tourist!  Box  463. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN,  38 ;  slot  experience;  good 
reportorial  background.  Allan  Wege- 
mer.  411  East  Ninth  Street,  ’Tucson. 
Arizona. 


EDITOR.  MANAGING  EDITOR— Now 
assistant  city  editor  top  metropolitan 
daily.  Ready  for  more  responsibility 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Ehnployees. 
PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 


EXPERIENCED 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 


16,000-36.000  daily.  Consider  magazine  Union,  age  46.  available  immediately 
or  PR.  Young,  family,  award-winning  due  to  labor  difficulties.  Knows  ’ITS. 


writer;  tops  on  layout,  heads,  plan¬ 
ning.  Box  611,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


cold  tTpe,  Familiar  with  all  size  dailies, 
including  metropolitan.  Box  481,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


editor  of  award-winning  Army  news- 

Psper  seeks  job  on  weekly  or  small  (X>MP0SING  ROOM  FOREMAN  avail- 
daily.  Will  finish  Army  service  In  De-  able  immediately.  Non-Union.  Thirty 
osmber;  trained  at  Army  Info  School,  years’  experience — 16  years’  supervi- 
•xperieneed  photographer;  age  25.  Won  sory.  Age  60.  No  offset.  Can  handle 
USARBIUR  award  for  offset  paper  plus  all  mechanical  operations,  hot  and  cold 
recognition  for  outstanding  editorials,  process.  Willing  to  work.  Low-page 
Prefer  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  Box  309,  Editor  cost  guaranteed!  Good  reference.  Box 
A  Publisher.  587,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Q  Assign  a  box  numb*r  and  moil  my  roplios  daily. 
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i  Mail  to: 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Coverage  in  Dallas 


There  have  been  many  ex¬ 
cellent  editorials  in  newspapers, 
since  release  of  the  Warren 
Commission  findings,  about  the 
role  of  the  press  in  Dallas  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  President  Kennedy 
last  Fall.  The  gist  of  them  has 
been  that  while,  in  hindsight, 
many  things  might  have  been 
done  differently,  the  press — 
newspapers,  radio,  television — 
need  apologize  to  no  one  for  its 
unprecendented  efforts  in  re¬ 
porting  all  the  facts  to  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world,  and  especially 
to  those  of  the  United  States. 

E&P’s  editorial  last  week 
(Oct.  3)  pointed  out  that  it  is 
easy,  in  retrospect,  to  blame 
the  press  for  some  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  the  murder 
of  Oswald  whereas  in  actuality 
the  press  was  doing  a  good  job 
of  reporting  “one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  recent  his¬ 
tory  or  any  history,”  in  the 
words  of  a  Dallas  police  offi¬ 
cial. 

Under  the  heading  of  “I  wish 
I  had  said  that”  is  the  Sept.  30 
editorial  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Newa-SentineL  Head¬ 
lined  “The  Police  and  the  Press 
in  Dallas,”  the  editorial  started 
with  a  quote  from  (^ef  Jesse 
E.  Curry  of  the  Dallas  Police 
Department — “It  seemed  like 
there  was  a  great  demand  by 
the  general  public  to  know  what 
was  going  on” — and  continued 
as  follows: 

•  «  • 

“While  exercising  admirable 
restraint  in  dealing  with  errors 
and  omissions  leading  up  to  the 
assassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  the  Warren  Commission 
takes  a  curiously  accusing  at¬ 
titude  as  to  the  way  news  of 
that  tragedy  was  handled — ^by 
the  general  news  media  and  by 
the  police  of  Dallas. 

“Here  was  a  catastrophe  in¬ 
volving  the  stability  of  the 
United  States  (jovemment  and 
even  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
Free  World.  The  air  immedi¬ 
ately  was  thick  with  rumors  of 
plots  involving  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  domestic  conspira¬ 
tors.  Mob  action  against  sus¬ 
pects  was  to  be  feared.  Even 
war  was  not  out  of  the  question, 
should  belief  spread  that  an 
enemy  country  had  a  hand  in 
the  assassination. 

“It  was  a  time  when  the  na- 
titMial  interest  demanded  facts 
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with  the  utmost  speed.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio  and  tv  furnished  the  facts 
which  reassured  a  shocked  na¬ 
tion. 

“How  thoroughly  and  how  ac¬ 
curately  this  information  job 
was  done  is  indicated  by  the 
Warren  report.  After  10  months 
of  work,  with  the  power  to  call 
witnesses  and  with  all  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  investigative  facilities 
at  their  command,  these  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  able  commis¬ 
sioners  were  unable  to  develop 
a  single  new  fact  of  substance. 
The  people  had  been  told  the 
truth  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  minor  details,  the  whole 
truth,  within  hours  of  the  event. 

“News  coverage  and  police 
work  after  the  assassination 
were  jobs  done  under  explosive 
emotional  tension.  And  yet  the 
Warren  report  faults  it  on  the, 
to  us,  hairsplitting  grounds 
that  a  theoretical  jury  in  a  theo¬ 
retical  trial  of  Lee  Harvey  Os¬ 
wald  might  have  been  preju¬ 
diced  by  some  of  the  news 
reports. 

“We  submit  that  the  barest 
bones  of  evidence  in  this  case — 
which  certainly  couldn’t  have 
been  withheld  even  in  deference 
to  legalistic  squeamishness — 
would  have  caused  any  citizen 
to  form  an  opinion.  In  the  sense 
that  a  juror  should  enter  the 
box  without  intimate  prior 
knowledge  of  the  case,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  find  a  wholly 
imprejudiced  jury  as  far  away 
as  South  Vietnam,  if  there. 

“And  the  commission  adds, 
in  building  up  the  case  against 
press  and  police:  ‘The  erroneous 
disclosures  became  the  basis  for 
distorted  reconstructions  and  in¬ 
terpretations.’  What  were  these 
errors?  A  policeman  looked  at 
the  gun  and  thought  it  was  a 
German  make.  Actually  it  was 
Italian.  The  chicken  bones  found 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  school¬ 
book  building  weren’t  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Oswald’s  lunch.  An¬ 
other  man  had  eaten  there.  The 
map  found  in  Oswald’s  room 
was  not,  as  first  concluded,  an 
outline  of  the  President’s  route. 
The  name  of  the  taxi  driver  who 
picked  up  Oswald  was  misun¬ 
derstood. 

“None  of  these  errors  had  any 
substantial  bearing  on  the  main 
story  or  confused  anyone  for 
long. 


“Leadership  of  the  Dallas 
Police  Department  obviously  is 
in  the  hands  of  decent  men; 
pretty  competent  men  too,  as  is 
evidenced  by  their  prompt  ar¬ 
rest  of  the  assassin. 

“Over  the  years  they  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  relationship  of  mu¬ 
tual  respect  and  confidence  with 
the  newsmen.  Aghast  at  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  which 
had  been  committed  in  their 
city,  they  didn’t  stop  to  think 
that  a  system  which  had  worked 
with  maybe  half  a  dozen  re¬ 
porters  wouldn’t  work  with  the 
300  or  so  who  descended  upon 
them. 

“This  was  a  serious  error, 
which  no  one  now  denies.  It 
caused  the  inexcusable  attempt 
to  make  a  public  transfer  of 
Oswald  to  another  jail  which 
resulted  in  his  death.  But  it  was 
an  error  committed  in  a  tense, 
unreal  atmosphere  by  men  who 
lacked  experience  with  crime  of 
that  enormity.  And  even  though 
it  was  a  terrible  blunder,  it  did 
develop  from  good  intentions. 

“The  Dallas  police  believed 
that  the  people  had  a  right  to 
know  what  was  being  done. 
They  were  anxious  to  avoid  sus¬ 
picion  they  had  fabricated  a  sus¬ 
pect  and  were  trying  in  pin 
something  on  him.  They  were 
careful  to  stop  rumors  of  bru¬ 
tality.  As  one  police  official  said, 
they  didn’t  want  to  be  accused 
of  ‘(^stapo’  tactics. 

“If  they  had  it  to  do  over, 
we  are  certain  they  would  do 
many  thing^s  differently — as 
who  among  all  those  involved 
would  not? — ^but  in  our  opinion 
the  Dallas  Police  Department 
has  borne  far  more  than  its 
just  share  of  the  blame  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  assassination. 

“As  to  the  press — ^newspa¬ 
pers,  tv  and  radio — ^Warren 
Commission  comment  as  to  ‘re¬ 
grettable  lack  of  self  discipline,’ 
in  a  way  may  be  justified.  But 
this  was  no  $100  liquor  store 
holdup.  The  newsmen,  too,  were 
under  imprecedented  pressures. 

“A  principal  fault  among  the 
news  media,  it  seems  to  us,  was 
and  is  failure  to  realize  that  new 
techniques  of  news  gathering 
are  compelled  by  the  coming 
of  radio  and  tv,  particularly  tv. 

“Formerly  the  pack  of  news¬ 
men  would  not  have  been  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  size  of  that  which 
gathered  in  Dallas.  Nor  would 
it  have  been  encumbered  with 
gr%at  cameras,  cables,  kleig 
lights,  microphones  and  the 
army  of  technicians  necessary 
to  operate  them. 

“All  this  caused  great  con¬ 
fusion  in  Dallas,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  in  the  case  of  the 
brutal  tragedy  in  Dallas  the 
newsmen,  with  all  their  obvious 
faxilts,  did  g;et  the  essential  facts 
out  to  the  country  and  grot  them 


out  fast  enough  to  head  off  the 
ugly  rumors  that  develop  auto¬ 
matically  when  news  is  sup¬ 
pressed  or  carelessly  reported. 

“The  transition  in  Govern¬ 
ment  was  accomplished  in  or¬ 
derly  fashion.  There  were  no 
mobs,  no  foreign  complications. 

“Like  all  agencies  involved, 
the  news  media  made  their  mis-  i 
takes  and  should  profit  from 
this  experience  and  correct 
them.  But  the  free,  if  imperfect, 
press  did  its  appointed  job  in  • 
Dallas  and  for  this,  the  main, 
the  only  important  feature  of 
its  performance,  we  offer  no 
apologies. 

•  I 

Newspaper  Week: 
Open  House  at 
Remodeled  Plant  ^ 

Waynesboro,  Va. 

The  News-Virginian  will  hold 
community-wide  Open  House 
during  National  Newspaper 
Week,  Oct.  11-17.  The  10,000- 
circulation  newspaper  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  $300,000  expansion  pro- 
grram  involving  new  construc¬ 
tion  and  remodelling  providing 
20,000  square  feet  of  space. 

A  32-page  Hoe  press  with  at¬ 
tendant  stereotype  equipment 
has  been  installed. 

Featured  in  the  new  building 
is  an  auditorium  with  65  tiered 
theater  seats,  a  stage  and  sepa¬ 
rate  entrances.  This  is  provided 
to  community  organizations  for 
meetings  and  will  also  be  used 
for  newspaper  staff  meetings. 

An  enlargred  lunchroom  pro¬ 
vides  “coffee-break”  and  lunch- 
hour  facilities  for  employes. 

The  News  -  Virginian’s  10th 
annual  Public  Relations  lunch¬ 
eon,  Oct.  14,  is  a  highlight  of 
National  Newspaper  Week. 
Some  250  to  350  executives  of 
industry,  business,  utilities, 
transportation  companies  and 
banks  attend. 

The  Waynesboro  newspaper 
was  founded  in  1892  as  a  weA- 
ly.  In  1929  is  was  converted  into 
a  daily  (except  Sunday).  Louis 
Spilman,  founder  of  the  daily 
and  its  daily  columnist  for  more 
than  30  years,  is  chairman  of 
the  board  and  publisher. 


For  Latin  America 

Neenah,  Wis. 

P.  A.  Bachelder,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Coosa  River  News¬ 
print  Division,  has  been  named 
area  director,  Latin  America,  for 
Kimberly-CTlark  Corporation’s 
International  Division.  His 
Coosa  River  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  will  be  assumed  by  R.  J- 
Appert,  viceprendent,  news- 
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Aunt  Eve  has  found  a  new  friend.  Mr.  Atom. 


Mr.  Atomic  Electric  Power,  to  be  formal  about 
it.  And  he’s  one  of  the  most  promising  fellows 
to  come  on  the  energy  scene  since  Aunt  Eve  was 
a  girl  in  pigtails.  For  the  atom  is  the  newest  of 
the  fuels  used  for  producing  electricity. 

Already,  in  areas  where  it’s  economical,  Mr. 
Atom  is  helping  Aunt  Eve— and  a  lot  of  other  ladies 
—do  their  housework,  cook  their  meals,  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  electric  living.  And  surely  he’ll  be 
doing  more  and  more  of  the  hard  and  heavy  work 
as  time  goes  on,  and  atomic  fuel  becomes  more 
economical  to  use  in  more  sections  of  the  country. 


America’s  investor-owned  /  electric  light  and 
power  companies  are  now  working  on  25  projects 
which  will  help  atomic  electric  power  do  its  stuff. 
It’s  a  $1,000,000,000  program! 

And  this  billion-dollar  program  is  just  one  part 
of  the  investor-owned  companies’  constant  search 
for  new  and  better  ways  to  go  on  bringing  people 
the  benefits  of  electric  life,  for  work,  for  play, 
for  whatever  good  things  there  are  to  do. 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* 

People  you  can  depend  on  to  power  America’s  progress 

:!=  Names  of  sponsoring  companies  available  through  this  magazine 
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Scripps-Howard  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 
for  Newspaper  Writing  during  the  year  1964 
most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  late  Ernie  Pyle. 

Competition  for  $1000  cash  award  and  medallion  plaque.  1964  entry 
deadline  . . ,  November  15.  Anv  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may 
be  nominated  for  an  Award  by  a  newspaper  or  newspaper  reader. 
Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  Award,  including  clippings  or  tear- 
sheets  of  candidate’s  work  published  during  1964  and  a  biographical 
sketch,  should  be  sent  to; 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way 
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